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INTRODUCTION 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

The proud development of psychology is perhaps the 
most significant feature in the philosophical movements of 
the last half century. It suggests a careful revision of the 
whole philosophical field. Indeed, any systematic under- 
standing of philosophical problems to-day must demand 
full clearness as to their position with reference to psychol- 
og}'. All the philosophical parties of our day can be 
grouped by their different attitudes to psychology. The 
relation of psychology to philosophy is thus truly the cen- 
tral problem. 

Psychology is the science which describes and explains 
our inner life. It is perhaps a fashion to exaggerate the 
newness of our modern efforts along this line and to set 
the “new psychology’' in contrast with the knowledge of 
the mind in the preceding two thousand years. There is 
nowhere a sudden break but a continuous growth. Not a 
little of our modern knowledge may be traced back to 
Aristotle, and certainly the writings of the great philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
works of Descartes and Spinoza and Leibnitz, of Hobbes 
and Locke and Hume, contain abundant psychological ma- 
terial. Nevertheless there is reason enough for contrast- 

ix 
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ing the modern science of the mind with its earlier stages. 

Too much of the older psychology was not only inter- 
twined with philosophical arguments, but completely con- 
trolled by philosophical speculations. A general concep- 
tion of the soul was the starting point, and the particular 
facts came to be deduced from the characteristic features 
of the soul. This general conception of the soul, on the 
other hand, was adjusted to religious and metaphysical de- 
mands. The demand for moral freedom and religious im- 
mortality of the soul influenced the psychological theory 
more than the study of the given facts. Moreover, where 
the concrete mental experiences were the material of in- 
quiry, they were essentially taken with reference to their 
meaning and purpose. The ideas and thoughts were not 
so much studied as mental facts which we find in our con- 
sciousness, but as means to furnish us with the truth con- 
cerning the world. And again the will acts and feelings 
were disentangled, but primarily with reference to their 
goals and aims. Secondary motives were the interest in 
the curious aberrations of the human mind and the search 
for mystical connections. Much in the older psychology 
was accordingly related to our modern science not other- 
wise than astrology to scientific astronomy or alchemy to 
chemistry. 

All that has fundamentally changed. The model of 
modern psychology has been the natural science of the 
physical universe. If mental experiences are really to be 
described and to be explained, they must be treated with 
the same cool neutrality and the same objective attitude 
with which the physicist and chemist, the botanist and 
zoologist, approach the stones and the trees and the beasts. 
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This demands in the first place a careful analysis ; that is, 
the mental experiences must be divided into their parts 
and those parts must be analyzed further, just as a zoolo- 
gist would dissect an animal into its various tissues and 
then analyze those tissues under the microscope until he 
finds the cells. In this way the zoologist can describe the 
whole organism as an aggregate of cellular units, and the 
chemist may even go further and seek the molecules and 
the atoms; in short, those ultimate parts which cannot be 
analyzed any further. The great French psychologist, 
Condillac, the pioneer of modern positivism, and the Ger- 
man realist Herbart, a hundred years ago contributed 
from very different standpoints more than any predecessors 
toward such a resolution of the mental states. Our per- 
ceptions and thoughts came to be understood as combina- 
tions of mental elements. 

But if psychology was to imitate the natural sciences, the 
mental material not only had to be described but to be ex- 
plained. The psychologist must understand why under 
certain conditions certain mental states arise and why they 
disappear or linger and how they are connected with each 
other. In this respect it became of decisive importance 
that the nineteenth century recognised more and more 
clearly the intimate interdependence of the mental func- 
tions with special parts of the brain. Even the old Greek 
physicians were not unaware of the relations between mind 
and brain; and Descartes placed the soul in the pineal 
gland of the cerebrum. The general correlation between 
brain diseases and mental disturbances, between inhibition 
of the grbwth of the brain and mental idiocy, between the 
complexity of the animal's brain and the differeritiajtion 
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of the animars mind have also been known for a long 
time. 

But that mental elements are related to and dependent 
upon special localized brain processes was a new, funda- 
mental conquest. It was preceded by the vagueness of 
phrenology, which correlated large brain centers to com- 
plex mental functions and thus diagnosed special emotions 
and talents from special development of the skull. No 
progress was to be reached in this way, as psychology 
could not acknowledge such mental states as love for poetry 
or architecture as simple units; psychology had learned 
that every such idea is composed of many elements. The 
decisive progress was rather made when the physicians 
discovered the pathological destruction of certain parts 
of the brain in the case of certain mental disturbances ; for 
instance, the destruction of a definite field in the left half 
of the brain when the patients had suffered from aphasia, 
that is, inability to speak. The speech center was then 
discovered. Such medical observations were paralleled by 
the studies of physiologists who found that the stimulation 
of certain parts of the brain surface of animals produced 
movements characteristic of the expression of certain ideas 
and that extirpation of the same centers made the animals 
unable to pass through those mental experiences. 

This growing insight into the parallelism between men- 
tal functions and brain processes fell into a period of 
human thought which was controlled by the discovery of 
the law of conservation of energy and by Darwin’s “Ori- 
gin of Species.” The conservation of energy demanded 
as one of its consequences that all physical processes be 
completely determined by foregoing physical causes. 
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Therefore, there can be no intrusion of mental facts in 
the chain of physical processes. Whatever man is doing 
or speaking must accordingly be determined by the con- 
stitution of his organism and the totality of the experi- 
ences and changes which have gone on in his brain. No 
mental impulse, no psychical will or intention or feeling 
or thought could change the stream of physical events, 
unless it were itself accompanied by a physical brain 
process. Hence the theory must demand that every mental 
state be the accompaniment of a change in the brain proc- 
esses; and that constitutes the theory of psychophysical 
parallelism which has become the basis of our* modern 
psychological thinking. This does not mean that the 
psychologist is always interested in the physical basis of 
the mental facts; his interest belongs much more to the 
psychical side, but he takes it for granted and considers it 
as the fundamental theory which controls his whole work 
that every causal connection of mental life is ultimately 
understood through the connection of the brain processes. 

Darwinism, on the other hand, opened an understanding 
of the development of this psvchophysicai apparatus. The 
Darwinian theory demanded that only those characteristics 
of the organism which serve the individual or its progeny 
be conserved in the struggle for existence. From this point 
of view the brain with its mental functions was easily 
recognised as a most useful part of the body. It is the 
central part of that physiological arc which begins with 
the sense organs, leading through the sensory nerves to 
the brain and from the brain through the motor nerves to 
the muscles. This complex arc system has the definite* 
function of adjusting the organism by its movements to the 
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surroundings of life. From the lowest animal to the high- 
est, and again from the lowest man to the man of most 
complex civilization, we have a steady differentiation of an 
apparatus which secures undisturbed life, by the brain 
mechanism with its mental accompaniments. This brain 
mechanism works like a complex switchboard, transform- 
ing the millions of incoming impressions into numberless 
impulses to expression. The whole mental life is by this 
view embedded in the biological world, and this functional 
view of its usefulness in the interests of the conservation 
of the individual brings unity into the manifoldness of 
psychophysical phenomena. 

Yet the chief aim of the psychologist remained, of 
course, the study of the concrete special facts. The theory 
of psychophysical parallelism and of biological usefulness 
had to furnish only the general frame for the picture which 
in itself had to be worked* out by painstaking labor, the 
detailed analysis of the psychophysical functions. It is 
this detailed, careful study of the special facts on which 
the model of the natural sciences had the greatest in- 
fluence. What else has secured the incomparable triumph 
of the physics and chemistry of modern times but the 
method of experimenting? The physicist does not wait 
until the facts offer themselves by chance. He makes his 
observations under conditions which he arbitrarily intro- 
duces for the purposes of the observation. This not only 
emancipates him from the haphazard experiences of chance 
life, but allows him to find an exact correlation between 
causes and effects. The introduction of this experimental 
method into the field of mental life was the re^ starting 
point of the brilliant and rapid progress of scientific psy- 
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chology. For two thousand years psychologists had tiis- 
cussed the facts of mental life on the basis of their stray 
observations. They had never introduced any experimen- 
tal conditions; and the psychologists have to confess that 
the fir.st impulse to the great innovation came to them from 
without. Especially physiologists and physicists had been 
involved in a large number of experimental studies in 
which psychological facts were discovered as by-prod- 
ucts. It was not earlier than the middle of the seventies 
of last century that the first workshop for systematic ex- 
perimental study of the mind was founded. 

From that starting point the growth transcended all ex- 
pectations. At present there is no university which has 
not its psychological laboratory. Fifty such institutions 
exist in the United States. The scientific knowledge of 
the mind has become a well-developed science, similar to 
physics and chemistry, and in our day like those older ex- 
perimental sciences it begins to branch off in special ex- 
perimental institutions for experimental animal psychol- 
ogy# experimental child psychology, experimental psychol- 
ogy of patients, experimental aesthetic psychology, experi- 
mental applied psychology, etc. Yet the interest centers 
in the experimental study of the fundamental human func- 
tions, and while experimenting began with simple per- 
ceptions and associations and feelings, nowadays the ex- 
perimental method covers the whole field of ideas and 
emotions, imagination and memory, attention and effort. 

In the meantime the observation of the insane and the 
psychological analysis of the social phenomena furnished 
rich material for other sides, material which quickly be- 
comes assimilated to the results of the laboratory. In 
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this way the total knowledge of modern psychology rep- 
resents a real unity, no longer held together by a theory 
of the soul, but by the interest in the concrete facts of ex- 
perience. The conception of the soul has been replaced 
by the conception of consciousness. Consciousness is in 
a way the spectator which becomes aware of those mental 
phenomena. Unlike the metaphysical soul, consciousness 
in the system of modern psychology cannot do anything; 
it is simply the subject for which all the mental phe- 
nomena are objects of experience. Consciousness knows 
those inner ideas and memories and imaginations and emo- 
tions and volitions as it knows the things of the outer 
world, and those ideas and volitions and all the other men- 
tal states pass through consciousness like a procession. In 
this sense we call the mental phenomena contents of con- 
sciousness. Yet on the other hand it is not infrequent to 
use the word consciousness in a wider sense and to indi- 
cate by it the spectator and the procession of which it is 
aware. Consciousness then means the totality of inner 
life. 

This view of mental life must be of fundamental im- 
portance for the understanding of human life in its position 
in the world. If we draw the consequences of such a 
scientific view of mental experience, we must find them 
in every realm of human interest. All the so-called mental 
and moral sciences — history, with all its branches, of po- 
litical and economic, of artistic and scientific, of legal and 
religious development — are then only specific forms of 
the mental processes which have resulted from the causal 
interplay of the psychophysical mechanism. Maij has be- 
come a part of the course of nature. The history of hu- 
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man experiences has become a part of the biological ’de- 
velopment. Every effect was completely determined by the 
foregoing causes, every event resulted from the synergy 
of outer nature and brain cells, every thought, the wisest 
as well as the most foolish, every deed, the noblest as well 
as the crime, is the outcome of causal laws determined by 
the inherited disposition of an individual organism and the 
totality of impressions, reproductions, habits and training, 
associations and inhibitions, going on in the cells of the 
cerebrum. Human freedom has by no means become mean- 
ingless, but its meaning is the dependence of the action 
upon conditions which lie in the individual psychophysical 
apparatus and its normal working. The insane man is 
not the free creator of his actions because his brain is out 
of gear, but the thinker and the hero no less than the in- 
sane or the hypnotized are creating their actions through 
the causal necessities of the given instrument. 

If we focus our interest on those consequences of empiri- 
cal psychology which refer to the great fields of traditional 
philosophical endeavor, the results must be clear. The 
fundamental problems of the history of man's striving for 
ultimate reality clustered about the ideas of truth, beauty, 
morality and religion. If science has shown that our inner 
life is nothing but a combination of psychical elements 
causally connected and determined by biological condi- 
tions, we have no right to make inconsistent exceptions’ 
for our logical thought which seeks the truth, for our 
esthetic imagination which aims toward beauty, for our 
ethical will which strives for the morally good, for our 
religious® emotion which longs for the world of eternity. 
We should be disloyal to the spirit of science if we allowed 
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double bookkeeping there, giving a higher value of an in- 
spired character to those mental experiences which are 
related to ideals. The&e ideals themselves are then noth- 
ing but ideas surrounded by emotions, while those emotions 
and ideas alike must be considered as causal products of 
the psychological mechanism. The ultimate claim of truth 
and beauty and morality and religion is thus confined to the 
fact that they are merely mental experiences which have 
arisen in the biological development of mankind. They 
have come to our minds as mental facts not otherwise than 
memories come in the daytime and dreams at night. It 
would seem to be a crude illusionism, if we were to give 
to them any suprapsychological character. They are phe- 
nomena which must be grouped in line with the other 
phenomena which we observe in nature, and it would be 
fantastic mysticism to accredit them with a kind of higher 
value or to see in them more than passing ideas. The laws 
of nature are responsible for the growth of these human 
imaginations. 

This by no means involves that scientific psychology is 
blind to the value which the ideas of truth and beauty, of 
morality and religion, may have for the development of 
mankind. From a psychological point of view, to be sure, 
the good is no more important than the bad, just as from 
a strictly chemical point of view the food is no more in- 
teresting than the poison. But just as the chemist may 
very well follow up the efifects of the poison which de- 
stroys the organism and the effects of the food which 
builds it up, in the same way the social psychologist may 
examine the effects of those psychophysical processes. He 
will easily find that, for instance, the so-called true ideas 
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show themselves In the chain of causes and effects thore 
efficient as causes for the upbuilding of human life than 
the errors. In the same way the beautiful imaginations are 
more comforting to the social organism than discord and 
disharmony. The ideas of morality and religion have like- 
wise a very useful effect on the harmonious organization 
of mankind. And thus the social psychologist can very 
well determine how the moral actions help the social or- 
ganism and how the infamous actions interfere with the 
normal development of society. This offers a broad, con- 
venient and frequently welcomed platform for a general 
philosophy. Such philosophy proclaims that we call true 
those ideas which are helpful and useful for the practical 
life of the individuals, beautiful those which are pleasing 
and in harmony with individuals, moral those which help 
toward the fulfilment of individual interests. Such philos- 
ophy would even be able to organize these various effects 
of the psychological processes in a systematic way and to 
hold them together by the idea of an ultimate effect of 
highest possible usefulness for the greatest possible num- 
ber of individuals. The final truth is then the system of 
those ideas in which the greatest possible number of in- 
dividuals would have an interest to agree and the goal 
of morality w^ould be an organization of action by which 
the greatest possible satisfaction should be brought to the 
greatest possible number of individuals. Philosophy *o£ 
this type may easily emphasize sometimes more one, some- 
times more another factor. If the chief emphasis is laid 
on the biological and physiological basis of these mental 
processes, we have the philosophy of materialism in the 
form in which nowadays, for instance, the popular writ- 
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ings'of Haeckel are carrying so-called philosophy into the 
widest circles. If, on the other hand, the psychical side is 
emphasized and the physiological aspect more or less ig- 
nored, we have psychological positivism, nowadays fre- 
quently called psychologism, which is characteristic of 
the larger part of the empirical philosophy of our day. 

But can the richness of the empirical material deceive 
us about the fact that in such a view of the world the real 
meaning of truth, beauty, progress, morality and religion 
is lost? We have a psychology of the thinking process and 
a sociology of the human endeavors of thought, but from 
that starting point we can never come to any ideal of truth 
which has absolute character. We may call truth those 
ideas which are helpful for certain purposes and which 
satisfy us, but any truth of that kind is necessarily relative. 
It never excludes the possibility that others under other 
circumstances may prefer the opposite. In short, every 
true judgment would theoretically allow that the opposite 
is just as true. An absolute standard would be impossible. 
And yet does not the truthseeker understand as his goal 
something which is final ? He may be doubtful whether he 
has reached the full truth, but he remains convinced that 
a truth exists which finally might be reached. In the same 
way all relativistic morality must fall short of the real 
ethical consciousness of the moral spirit. We may rec- 
ognise on such psychologistic grounds that certain voli- 
tions lead to a result which satisfies the greatest number 
of human interests, but why are we to acknowledge it as 
our duty to fulfil such a volition, if it interferes with our 
own advantage? Why are we to sacrifice ourselves for 
the satisfaction of the interests of others? No psycho- 
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logical ethics can lead us to a point where the individual 
becomes obliged to act morally. We may understand that 
the psychological feeling of obligation develops for biologi- 
cal reasons, but as soon as we have recognised it as such 
a merely mental appendix, we ought to feel free to act 
without reference to that feeling, and it could never be 
understood why we should not neglect the discomfort of 
that psychological feeling, if the immoral act promised us 
much greater advantages and satisfactions. In whatever 
direction we progress, everywhere we discover that the 
philosophy of such a psychological view of the world re- 
mains in a system of mere descriptions and explanations 
and can never furnish us with any controlling ideal, with 
any ultimate standard, with any eternal value. Philo- 
sophically the outcome is therefore a discouraging skep- 
ticism. We find a world of passing individuals with fugi- 
tive interests and desires and satisfactions, but there is 
no eternally valuable ideal good, no absolute truth or mo- 
rality. It is a relativism which seems to be endorsed hy 
the anthropological and ethnological studies, which of 
course show that that which has been called knowledge 
and beauty, law and morality and religion at any one time 
among any people have always been contradicted by other 
periods in other parts of the world. The truth of one age 
is the error of the next, the moral prescription of one part 
of the globe is antipodal to the ethical ideas of other coun- 
tries. That there is no truth then appears to be the only 
certain dogma ; and yet if we think consistently, even that 
dogma cannot be true, as it would proclaim for itself at 
least that absolute character of truth which it denies by 
its own proclamation. 
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But what else does this skepticism which is skeptical of 
itself express, if not that it is contradictory in itself ? No 
skepticism and no relativism can really be carried to a 
consistent end without demonstrating their own contra- 
dictoriness. Where lies the mistake? Are the descrip- 
tions and explanations of physics and psychology not true ? 
Certainly they are perfectly true. The fundamental mis- 
take lies only in the claim that their truth can ever be ac- 
cepted as an ultimate theory of the reality of life. The 
whole world of psychology and natural science, the whole 
material of a positivistic view is confined to the mental 
and physical facts which we find as objects of experience. 
They are the given facts which we have to describe and 
to explain. The narrowness of psychologizing philosophy 
sets in, if we overlook the central truth that this con- 
sciousness of objects itself involves complex problems and 
cannot under any circumstances be accepted as the starting 
point of human thought. To say that objects are given, 
that they have objective existence, already presupposes a 
will which submits to them, a subject who acknowledges 
them. To have real objective existence means much more 
than merely to be perceived, it means to be recognised as 
real and to be accepted as true; and all this demands a 
subject who takes attitude toward its objects. And if 
this is the case even with the existence of the simplest 
object, it becomes still more evident if we speak of any 
true relation or connection between the objects. We ac- 
cept such a connection as really going on, but this ac- 
ceptance then belongs to a will which subordinates itself 
to a system of experience. In short, it is an illusion if 
we think that our ultimate account of the world can 
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really start from the existence of objects. As soon as we 
speak of the existing objects we are really relying on the 
deeds of a subject who not only finds those objects, but 
who acknowledges the obligation which the objects enforce 
on its will. The subject and its will are the primary act, 
and all the so-called existence of objects is dependent upon 
the deeds of this will in us.. The whole system of knowl- 
edge, of physical and of psychological knowledge, thus 
represents not something which has a reality indepen- 
dent of the will of subjects, but is a system shaped through 
the demands and postulates and acknowledgments of sub- 
jective, purposive will. Man thinks the material of his 
experience in the shape of a causal connected system of 
existing objects in order to satisfy certain demands of his 
will, but this will, which is then the real lever of our 
world, therefore ultimately comes in question for us not 
as a psychological phenomenon; that is, it is not itself a 
mental object, but it must be recognised in its immediate 
purposive character. 

As soon as we have freed ourselves once for all from 
the dogma that the physical and psychological objects are 
the ultimate reality, we recognise at once the true situa- 
tion. Then we must see that the whole account which 
psychology offers to us is indeed nothing but a certain re- 
construction of inner experience and in no way an account 
of our immediate life experience. It is a reconstruction 
similar to that by which the physicist reconstructs the 
outer things when he forms the conception of atoms. The 
things are not in an absolute reality made of atoms, but 
we musf think them as composed of atoms in order to 
satisfy our demand for a causal connection; that is,^*in 
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order to understand every change as the result of fore- 
going changes. In a similar way we must think of our 
inner experience as a system of psychological phenomena 
made up of sensations and determined by brain processes, 
if we want to conceive mental life, too, as a part of a 
causal world and in that way to satisfy our will for causal 
connectedness. But it remains an entirely artificial atti- 
tude. 

In immediate life reality not only is our will never an 
object for us, but neither are the ideas at all that which 
the psychologist makes them be for the purposes of the 
causal system. To point to the latter problem first, we 
may say that the objects of our real life are not the ideas 
in the sense of the psychologist. Indeed, when we see 
the moon, the psychologist tells us that it is the moon per- 
ception in us which makes up the psychological idea, while 
the physical moon is far from us in the sky. But if we 
abstract from such theoretical school knowledge and turn 
to the reality of life, we cannot doubt for a moment that 
we do not experience this doubleness, but that our per- 
ceptive idea of the moon and the moon itself are imme- 
diately the same for us. We do not find a moon without 
and a moon within. That which we perceive is never felt 
as being in us, but we perceive the moon there directly in 
the sky. It is quite true that if we aim toward a causal 
system, we are quickly led to that artificial division; we 
separate in our perception of the moon that which we 
accept as the common object for all of us and call it the 
physical moon, distinct from that aspect of the moon 
which is our private individual property. We all see the 
same physical moon, while the idea of the moon in one man 
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can never be the idea of his neighbor. Hence we con- 
struct a system of objects considered in so far as they be- 
long to individual subjects and project those individual ob- 
jects into the organism of the individual man. Therefore 
I say that the idea of the moon as psychological phenome- 
non goes on in my body, in my head, in my brain. In real 
life we start with an experience of objects which are not 
yet differentiated into physical and mental things. In 
reality, I remember the past objects. It is an artificial 
abstraction, if the psychologist separates my present mem- 
ory idea from that real past object to which my attention 
is turning. 

A reconstruction of a very different kind has set in in 
that other case, in the case of the will. We saw that 
the psychologist must describe and explain the will, too, 
as a content of consciousness belonging to the causal chain 
of events. But in our immediate reality of life we never 
find our will as such a content of which we are simply 
aware. For us our will is not an object, but we get hold 
of its reality in an entirely different way. We do not per- 
ceive it like colors and tones, but we will it, we live 
through it, we feel it as a part of ourselves. It is not an 
objective becoming acquainted with it; it is a subjective 
passing through it. If we want to give account of the 
reality of the will, we have no right to describe it as a phe- 
nomenon after the pattern of psychology, and therefore 
we have no reason to link it with any causes. For us in 
immediate life it is a doing and deciding and demanding 
which has its relation points not in causes, but in pur- 
poses. In living through our will act we refer it exclu- 
sively to aims and ends. In other words, in our life reality 
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our will is not a causal process, but a purposive one and 
can be understood in its real meaning only as long as it is 
conceived as such a purposive deed. The psychologist has 
ar good right to translate this purposive subject function 
into the terms of an objective phenomenon and then to 
link it with causes and to analyze it into its elements, but 
then the real fundamental meaning of the will has disap- 
peared. It can no longer be seen from that new point of 
view. If we look on our will as an object to be described 
and to be explained, we take the only possible point of 
view which can come in question for a scientific psychol- 
ogy, and if it is logically valuable to reconstruct experi- 
ence in the terms of causal science, such a psychological 
view of the will is justified and is scientifically true. But 
the distance from the reality of life here becomes extreme 
and from this standpoint, it becomes evident that such a 
psychologistic account of the will can never furnish a 
philosophy that would do justice to the ultimate reality of 
life. 

If we seek philosophy, we must go down to a deeper 
layer than to that of the artificial constructions of physics 
and psychology. The ultimate meaning of life can be ex- 
pressed only in the purposive terms in which we meet life. 
We first know ourselves as purposive subjects. This pur- 
posive will is not a psychological phenomenon, because it 
is not an object at all, but an attitude and a deed. In this 
purposive life our objects are not mental phenomena be- 
cause they are still undifferentiated things around us, not 
thrown by artificial construction into the consciousness 
of an individual. In this purposive life one fundamental 
purpose of ours is to bring order into the chaos of ex- 
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perience by conceiving of the objects as connected. In 
*the service of this demand we construct the sciences, and 
among them the psychological science, and among its con- 
sistent constructions we finally conceive ourselves and our 
will as such a causal psychological mechanism. 

But this turn from mere objects as the only ultimate 
facts to subjective, purposive will acts does not entirely 
liberate us from the shortcomings of relativism and skep- 
ticism. We saw that the skeptical denial of absolute 
ideals and values resulted from the fact that in the world 
of physical and mental objects we can never transcend 
the merely individual experiences. But it is evident that 
we might take the turn toward the real purposive view of 
life and will and yet remain in the narrow boundaries of 
an individualistic philosophy. We might say: Yes, man 
is will and must be understood in a purposive way, not as 
a product of causes, not as an effect of biological devel- 
opment, but as a subject who aims toward ends. Never- 
theless we might add that these ends depend entirely upon 
the individual's personal intentions and interests, and that 
everything which is constructed and produced thus has 
value only with reference to such individual inclinations. 
From such a point of view it would be recognised that 
the particular truth is something of man's own making 
and constructing, and hence that knowledge is dependent 
upon the purposes which are aimed at. The anti-philo- 
sophical superficiality of the trivial positivism is then left 
behind. It is recognised that we cannot begin with the 
mere existence of given objects, and it is understood that 
those obj%cts which we acknowledge as true have gained 
their logical shape by the will which needs their connec- 
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tion for its purposes. And yet as these purposes are con- 
fined to a preference of individual subjects, however many 
may agree in their preferences, we still would remain 
unable to acknowledge anything in the world as absolutely 
valuable. It would remain a world in which every good 
is relative. Instead of a phenomenonalistic relativism, 
we should now have a voluntaristic relativism ; that is, not 
objects in their givenness, but subjects in their purposive- 
ness are vehicles of reality, and yet it remains a reality 
without any positive reference to absolute standards. This 
last form of the view of the world is that which is most 
popular in our day under the title of pragmatism. 

There is no doubt that pragmatism comes nearer to the 
reality of life than a merely objective positivism in the 
materialistic or in the psychologistic form. Its recogni- 
tion of the purposive character of truth is the valuable 
core in its system, and pragmatism is therefore to be wel- 
comed in the fight against the positive sciences when they 
begin to overstep their correct boundaries and to pose as 
a substitute for philosophy. Yet pragmatism itself can- 
not be accepted as the last word. It starts on the right 
track, but stops before it reaches the true philosophical 
problems. The voluntaristic direction of pragmatism is 
indeed prescribed by the reality of life. But we never 
come to a philosophy which can do justice to the totality 
of our experience, if we acknowledge only the demands 
of our will and not the rules to which it is subjected. And 
here is the point where the so-called critical philosophy, 
the great philosophical movement which started with Kant 
and Fichte, must offer the further guidance. Pragmatism 
must yield to idealism. The merely individualistic satis- 
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factions of the will must be embedded in a world of sat- 
‘.sfactions which do not refer to individual desires, but 
which belong to an overindividual demand in us; that is, 
to a demand which has no reference to our particular per- 
sonal interest, but which we must postulate as belonging 
to the will of every subject whom we can acknowledge as 
a subject of a world at all. The view of critical philosophy 
will never be accessible to the popular mind, as it demands 
concentrated and schooled philosophical thinking. The 
individualistic view in the voluntaristic or the positivistic 
form will always be more convenient, just as it is more 
convenient to think that the sun moves around the earth; 
and indeed there is no need that the man on the street 
thinks of the fact that the sun stands still and the earth 
is moving. And still less is there any need that the man 
of the street should conceive reality in a consistent sys- 
tem which really embraces the totality of human facts. 
Such a need would be imminent if the relativism and skep- 
ticism of pragmatic and positivistic philosophies should be- 
gin to undermine the life of the masses and should really 
deprive it of the belief in absolute ideals. But there are 
sufficient factors at work in the interest of social welfare to 
secure for mankind that living belief in the ideal values, 
and the human instincts are more effective than the ac- 
quired knowledge. 

But if the effort is made to conceive reality in a closed 
system, the gigantic work of the Kantean philosophy and 
oi his great successors can never again be ignored, just 
as astronomy can never go back to the days before Coper- 
nicus. Kant^s ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ has shown to us 
that certain propositions concerning nature must be ab- 
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solutely true independent of particular observations. More- 
over, all observations must be controlled by these true 
facts which we can express in judgments which precede 
observation and which therefore have a>prioristic charac- 
ter. For instance, the mathematical facts must hold for 
everything in the universe. He showed us the reason why 
it cannot be otherwise, inasmuch as he taught us that alt 
possible knowledge refers to a world which is itself de- 
pendent upon the forms of our understanding. We cannot 
have any knowledge of anything which lies outside of the 
world of possible experience, and this world of possible 
experience must be bound and controlled by our own sub- 
jective conditions of experience. But these subjective con- 
ditions are not individual fancies and tendencies; they are 
those ^subjective factors in us which make experience pos- 
sible at all and which we must therefore presuppose and 
postulate for every subject whom we are to acknowledge 
as a subject who is to share with us the world which we 
are discussing. 

Before Kant the world imagined that it was the purpose 
of knowledge to present in the mind something which had 
a reality in itself independent of our thinking. The ra- 
tionalists believed that we could find a picture of that in- 
dependent world by mere rational thinking, the empiricists 
believed that we could get a picture of that independent 
world through our senses; but Kant showed to us that it 
is never the aim to get the picture of a world which is in- 
dependent of our experience, but that the only world which 
is knowable is the world of our experience, which in its 
very constitution is thus determined by the thought forms 
of our understanding. Everything which results from these 
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thought forms of ours is therefore absolutely necessary 
for the world of knowledge. And the individual who tries 
to discover the world is thus bound by those absolute 
truths which his own subjectivity forces on the world for 
eternity. This subjectivity is not the chance individual- 
ity; it is the overindividual subject in us. If we translate 
that into the voluntaristic terms of our present-day think- 
ing, we might say that our will constructs the particular 
truths. But our individual will must be bound by those 
rules of the world which result from the general character 
of our subjectivity. No other world but the world which 
our will builds up can have reality at all. The world which 
we are seeking to explore by our knowledge can never be 
anything but the world which our will builds up, but for 
which therefore all that which is determined by the general 
characteristics of our will must have a-prioristic character 
and therefore absolute value. 

Here is not the place to develop the system of modern 
idealism. It was only necessary to point out that in spite 
of all psychologistical and pragmatic claims, a true philos- 
ophy which has learned from the greatest advance of 
philosophy since the days of Plato, proclaims with em- 
phasis the absolute character of the ideals of the will. This 
absolute is never anything which has a ghostlike ever- 
lasting existence, but it is the eternal rule which binds 
every will which is to aim toward a real world at all. The 
absolute is not existing, but valid; it is not a thing, but. 
an obligation which prescribes beforehand the standards 
and the ideals for every individual endeavor. It is the 
function pi philosophical idealism to deduce from the 
character of the world-positing will the particular demands 
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whicH are binding for every possible search of truth, 
beauty, morality and religion. From such a point of view 
psychology does not lose anything of its high and im- 
portant scientific value, but it has become one of the special 
sciences standing in line with physics and chemistry. 
There was a time among the old Greeks when the name 
philosophy covered the whole ground of theoretical knowl- 
edge, knowledge for knowledge sake. One branch after 
another became independent, one science after another be- 
came separated from the central mass of philosophy, as 
soon as it had reached a sufficient degree of expansion. Psy- 
chology has been the latest science to reach this indepen- 
dence and this dignity of a special science of its own. 
But just by making psychology now in our day such a self- 
dependent science with an abundance of material and with 
exact methods, the internal separation from philosophy is 
perfected, and philosophy can never tolerate that psy- 
chology should now present itself as if it were the real 
heir of philosophy. Philosophy, after sending out from 
her mother arms all the special sciences, remains more 
than ever that central purposive inquiry into that which 
gives meaning to knowledge and life, an inquiry into the 
ultimate, absolute values. 

Hugo Munsterberg. 

Vanrard University. 



PHILOSOPHY 

CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHY 

In its most general form, philosophy consists in an 
impulse on the part of the human mind to seek that which 
is fundamental in nature without and consciousness within 
itself. With special reference to the classes of problems 
that present themselves to the speculative understanding, 
philosophy may be said to investigate the ground of the 
world and the goal of human life. Ancient philosophy 
expressed this two-fold aim of reflection by distinguishing 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm ; modern 
thought carries on its investigations in the fields of nature 
and humanity. In surveying nature, the human mind 
avails itself of the laws of logic for the sake of discover- 
ing the validity of its knowledge; in contemplating hu- 
manity, it employs the principles of ethics in order to 
determine the value of practical motives. Meanwhile^ it 
is the same philosophic impulse that looks first toward the 
course of outer nature and then at the stream of inner con- 
sciousness. 

In seeking the speculative ground of the world, philoso- 
phy reveals a peculiar desire of human nature, philo-sophia, 
or love of wisdom, as the Greeks styled it. It is plain that 
man is not satisfied with the world as it is given to his 
senses in the form of impressions, for he endeavors to 
arrange these in groups which he calls “things,” and these 

I 
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he adjusts to one another according to some principle of 
relation. The world of sense is made up of phenomena- 
like colors and tones, while it consists of events, taking 
place without any apparent plan. These impressions are 
given in the form of space ; the events take place in time. 
With these outer impressions and events as his experi- 
ence, man seeks to reduce them to fundamental principles 
like substance and causality. That is, he seeks to discover 
what really is, and what actually takes place. He asks 
himself whether the ground or substance of the world is 
something material or something mental, like himself. He 
desires to know whether events take place mechanically or 
according to some plan. 

In addition to this speculative impulse of the mind, man 
exhibits practical interest concerning his own welfare and 
the conduct of life. Having asked, What is the ground of 
all that exists and takes place? he inquires further. What 
is the goal of man^s life? Just as outer impressions fail 
to satisfy the understanding, so immediate impulses refuse 
to content the will. Man is not ready to affirm that his 
genuine life consists in obeying instinct or in pursuing 
pleasure. His reason persuades him that there must be 
something fundamental in nature, and now it suggests that 
his life may contain something final. This may consist 
in happiness or in virtue ; it may assume the general form 
of contemplation, whereby one becomes an intellectualist, 
or it may have to do with conquest, making man an 
activist. Therefore, as metaphysical philosophy by react- 
ing upon experience seeks to adjust the mind to the world, 
moral philosophy aims to relate it to man himself. 

Human philosophy does not proceed in any desultory 
way when it seeks to ascertain the validity of knowledge 
and the value of action. It organizes its data, classifies 
its problems and thus arise certain philosophic disciplines, 
or sciences — logic and ethics, esthetics and religion. Of 
these -four, the first pair study nature and humanity 
abstractly by way of analysis; the second pair proceed 
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constructively and make use of synthetic judgments. In 
spite of these distinctions, the same philosophic questions 
are taken up by these special sciences. Thus logic and 
esthetics combine their abstract and concrete principles 
for the sake of ascertaining the speculative form of the 
world, while ethics and religion effect a similar union with 
the aim of organizing the practical life-forces of human 
nature. It is the same human mind surveying nature 
and analyzing consciousness for the purpose of laying 
down principles of thought and aligning ideals for action. 

Where philosophy now distinguishes between nature 
and humanity, ancient thought found it possible to develop 
such a unified view of things that the difference between 
man and the world was ignored. There was one world — 
a macrocosm without, a microcosm within; hence the 
modern conflict between realism and idealism, optimism 
and pessimism was practically unknown. The sharp 
dualism of reason and reality did not infect this harmo- 
nious system which, as Parmenides expressed it, found 
‘^thinking and being the same.” This complacent con- 
sciousness asserted itself again in esthetics, where sense 
and spirit were intuited as one and the same human 
activity. Where the moderns observe the painful dis- 
ruption of the outer impression and the inner ideal, 
classicism found only harmony and consistent beauty. 

This spirit of complacency did not depart when Greece 
assumed the responsibility of the life-problem. Ethics 
found man at home in the world and secure in his own 
humanity: for this reason, the ethical problem did not 
assume the form of a sharp contrast between virtue and 
pleasure, but consisted of a unified view of life whereby 
duty and desire were felt to be in unison. Even the Stoics 
and Epicureans did not fail to find this harmony of the 
ideal and real. With respect to politics, ancient theories of 
the state were able to adjust man to society without feeling 
the stress of the modern conflict between rights and law, 
individual and society. “Man,” said Aristotle, “is •l)y 
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natlire a political animal,” and Plato found in humanity 
a plastic material from which the philosopher could mold 
an ideal Republic. Altogether, the speculative problem 
concerning the ground of the world was met and solved 
directly upon an idealistic basis, while the practical ques- 
tion concerning the goal of human life was answered in 
terms of ‘eudaemonism.’ 

With such idealistic and optimistic elements in his 
nature, the Greek set about developing a view of man and 
his world; as a result, Greek philosophy passed through 
three characteristic periods — hiaturistic,’ ‘idealistic' and 
‘humanistic.' (i) From Thales (600 b . c .) to the Sophists, 
Greek thought busied itself with the nature and form of 
the outer world. (2) From Socrates (400 b . c .) to the 
death of Aristotle (322 b . c .), it investigated the nature 
of thought and knowledge. (3) From the rise of Stoics 
and Epicureans (about 320 b . c .) it began to inquire con- 
cerning the conduct of life. While wanting in the fierce 
party strife of modern philosophy, ancient thought did not 
fail to accentuate its problems by means of contrasts. 
Thus the problem of being was discussed contrarily by 
Parmenides and Heraclitus; the problem of knowledge 
revealed the contrast between Plato's Academy and 
Aristotle's Lyceum; while the problem of life was one 
thing in the Stoa of Zeno, another in the Garden of 
Epicurus. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PROBLEM OF BEING 

In the first period of Greek philosophy, the problem of 
being assumed three distinct forms : ( i ) The early Ionian 
thinkers presented it naively by identifying the ground of 
the world with certain natural phenomena, such as water, 
air, ether. (2) The systematic thinkers, Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, discussed its form as being or becoming. (3) 
The ‘reconcilers’ sought to do away with the conflict set 
up by Parmenides and Heraclitus, by returning to the 
earlier school, whose principles it restated more critically. 
At the same time, they developed the atomic theory. 

The Milesian Philosophy of Nature, therefore, is to be 
regarded as inaugurating early Greek philosophy. These 
primitive thinkers agreed in regarding the world as 
tho it were made up of some refined form of matter. 
Thales (about 600 b.c.) calls it water; Anaximander 
(about 575 B.c.) regards it as boundless ether; Anax- 
imenes (about 550 B.c.) looks upon this ether as air. The 
problem of mind was not taken up directly by these physi- 
cists, yet they tended to regard all nature as having, a 
psychic function. This resulted in ‘hylozoism,’ a theory 
that all matter is possessed of life. 

Aristotle gives the following account of Thales’ phi- 
losophy of nature : ‘‘Thales, the originator of this kind of 
philosophy, declares it to be water. (And this is why hef 
said that the earth floats on water.) Possibly he was led 
to this opinion by observing that the nourishment of* all 
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things is moist, and that heat itself is generated and kept 
alive by moisture. And that from which all things are 
generated is just what we mean by their first principle. 
This may be where he got his idea, and also from observing 
that the germs of all things are moist, and that moist 
things have water as the first principle of their nature.” 

The more advanced naturism of Anaximander may be 
seen from the account of it made by Theophrastus. “Among 
those who say that the first principle is one and mobile and 
boundless,” he says, “is to be reckoned Anaximander of 
Miletus, the son of Praxiades, the successor and follower 
of Thales. He said that ‘the boundless' was the first prin- 
ciple and element of the things that are, being the first 
to make use of this term in describing the first principle. 
He says it is neither water nor any of the other elements 
now recognised, but some other and different natural body 
which is boundless; and from it arise all the heavens and 
all the worldfe which they contain.” 

‘‘Anaximenes of Miletus, son of Eurystratos, an asso- 
ciate of Anaximander, agreed with him in holding that 
the substance of nature was one and boundless,” affirms 
Theophrastus ; “but he did not agree with him in holding 
tnat it was indeterminate, for he said it was air. But it 
differs in rarity and density with different things. When 
is very attenuated fire arises ; when it is condensed wind, 
then cloud, then, when more condensed, water, earth, 
stones; and other things come from these. He, too, holds 
the movement eternal by which the changes ari^” 

Other ancient authorities add the following opinions 
concerning the form of nature, as understood by Anaxi- 
menes : 

“Just as our soul which is air holds us together, 
so it is breath and air that encompasses the whole 
world. 

All things are generated by a sort of rarefaction 
and condensation of air. 
j The earth is flat like a table top. 
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The earth is flat and floats on the air. 

The stars are fixed like nails in the crystalline 
vault” 

The second period of Greek philosophy witnessed a 
change of method, as well as a spirit of great analytical 
intensity. Abandoning the naive hylozoism of the 
Milesians, the Elea tic school began to investigate the form 
of nature. The mysterious conception of a soul-life dif- 
fused throughout nature gave way to a more sedate view, 
the elaboration of which caused the advanced thinker to 
break with the religious traditions of the Homeric epics. 
On the one side the Eleatic school, headed by Xenophanes 
(about 530 B.C.), systematized by Parmenides (about 500 
B.C.), and popularized by Zeno (about 465 b.c.), insisted 
upon the static principle of being, while the Ephesian 
thinker Heraclitus negatived being in favor of becoming. 

Among the Eleatics, Xenophanes prepares^ the way for 
the metaphysical notion of the *^A11,” by turning from 
polytheism to monotheism, whence the development of 
monism was no difficult undertaking. From the ‘Trag- 
ments,” the following selections will indicate the spirit 
of the first of the Eleatic school : 

“i. There is one God, supreme among gods and 
men ; resembling mortals neither in form nor in mind. 

2. The whole of him sees, the whole of him thinks, 
the whole of him hears. 

3. Without toil, he rules all things by the power of 
his mfiud. 

4. And he stays always in the same place, nor 
moves at all, for it is not seemly that he wander about 
now here, now there. 

5. But mortals fancy gods are born, and wear 
clothes, and have voice and form like themselves. 

6. Yet if oxen and lions had hands, and could paint 
with their hiands, and fashion images, as men do, they 
would make the pictures and images of their gods in 
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their own likeness; horses would make them like 
horses, oxen like oxen. 

7. Homer and Hesiod have ascribed to the gods all 
deeds that are a shame and a disgrace among men: 
thieving, adultery, fraud. 

8. From earth to earth — the beginning and end 
of all things. 

9. We all sprang from earth and water. 

10. All things that come into being and grow are 
earth and water.” 

Profiting by the philosophical spirit that Xenophanes had 
introduced into the discussion of being, Parmenides at- 
tempts to describe the form of reality in terms of ‘per- 
manence,’ by which being maintains its identity, and of 
thought which affords it content. He words it thus : 

“What are the sole two paths of research that are open to 
thinking ? 

One path is: That Being doth be, and Non-Being is not; 
This is the way of Conviction, for Truth follows hard in 
her footsteps. 

Th’ other path is : That Being is not, and Non-Being must 
be; 

This one, I tell thee in truth, is an all-incredible pathway. 
For thou never canst know what is not (for none can 
conceive it), 

Nor canst thou give it expression, for one thing are 
Thinking and Being.” 

. . . And now there remains for discussion 
“One path only : That Being doth be — and on it there are 
tokens 

Many and many to show that what is is birthless and 
deathless. 

Whole and only-begotten, and moveless and ever- 
enduring : 

Never it was or shall be; but the all simultaneously 
now is, 
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One continuous one; for of it what birth shalt thou 
search for? 

How and whence it hath sprung? I shall not permit 
thee to tell me, 

Neither to think: *Of what is not,’ for none can say or 
imagine 

How Not-Is becomes Is; or else what need should have 
stirred it. 

After or yet before its beginning, to issue from nothing? 
Thus either wholly Being must be or wholly must not be.” 

Parmenides has already declared thinking and being to 
be the same; now he emphasizes this principle as such, 
and adds to it the idea that by sense-impression, or ‘opin- 
ion,’ man mistakes the unity of the world for the mani- 
fold: 

“One and the same are thought and that whereby there 
is thinking ; 

Never apart from existence, wherein it receiveth ex- 
pression, 

Shalt thou discover the action of thinking; for naught 
is or shall be 

Other besides or beyond the Existent; for Fate hath 
determined 

That to be lonely and moveless, which all things are but 
a name for — 

Things that men have set up for themselves, believing 
as real 

Birth and decay, becoming and ceasing, to be and to 
not-be. 

Movement from place to place, and change from color 
to color.” 

Zeno adds to the doctrine of being a certain touch of 
doubt which affords a point of transition to the opposed 
doctrine of non-being or becoming, as upheld by Heracli- 
tus. In a more definite manner, Zeno tries to point out 
the unreality of space and the impossibility of motion : . 

“If space ‘is,’ it will be in something; for everything 
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that *is* is in something; and to be in something is to 
be in space. Space then will be in space, and so on 
*ad infinitum.' Therefore space does not exist." 

The Paradoxes of Motion are closely reasoned : 

“(i) You cannot traverse an infinite number of 
points in a finite time. You must traverse the half of 
any given distance before you traverse the whole, 
and the half of that again before you can traverse it. 
This goes on ad infinitum, so that (if space is made 
up of points) there are an infinite number in any given 
space, and it cannot be traversed in a finite time. 

“(2) The second argument is the famous puzzle of 
Achilles and the tortoise. Achilles must first reach the 
place from which the tortoise started. By that time 
the tortoise will have got on a little way. Achilles 
must then traverse that, and still the tortoise will be 
ahead. He is always coming nearer, but he never 
mdkes up to it. 

“(3) The third argument against the possibility of 
motion through a space made up of points is that, on 
this hypothesis, an arrow in any given moment of its 
flight must be at rest in some particular point.” 

With Heraclitus begins the negation of permanent 
'being' by means of the category, 'becoming.' At the same 
time there arises the enduring distinction between the 
‘static' and ‘dynamic' types of first principles. Of the two 
categories, ‘substance' and ‘causality,' Parmenides claimed 
the first, Heraclitus the second as his metaphysical ideal. 
This contrast between passive and active forms of specula- 
tion reappears in Plato and Aristotle, Plotinus and Augus- 
tine, Aquinas and Scotus, Spinoza and Leibnitz, Herbart 
and Hegel. 

In contrast to the Eleatic school, Heraclitus of Ephesus 
(about 500 B.c.) upholds ‘change' and ‘appearance' in 
place of ‘permanence' and ‘thought.' The philosophy of 
Heraclitus finds only becoming in the world, and opinion, 
or sense-impression, in the mind. From the ‘Fragments' 
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the following aphorisms serve to indicate the Heraclitian 
method of speculation; they reveal the fact that the 
philosopher’s favorite method of representing the form of 
the world was by means of the figure of a stream, while 
the world-process is identified with the phenomenon of 
fire: 

“All things flow ; nothing abides. 

“One cannot step twice into the same river. 

“Into the same rivers we step and we do not step; 
we are and we are not. 

“This universe, the same for all, no one, either god 
or man, has made ; but it always was, and is, and ever 
shall be an ever-living fire, fixed measures kindling 
and fixed measures dying out. 

“The transformations of fire are, first of all, sea; 
and one-half of the sea is earth and half the stormy 
wind. . . . The sea is dispersed and keeps its 

measure according to the same Word that prevailed 
before it became earth. 

“God is day and night, winter and summer, war and 
peace, satiety and hunger. But he assumes various 
forms, just as fire when it is mingled with different 
kinds of incense is named according to the savor of 
each. 

“Fire lives the death of air, and air the death of 
fire; water lives the death of earth, and earth the 
death of water. 

“All things are exchanged for fire and fire for all 
things, just as wares are exchanged for gold and gold 
for wares.” 

Like nature, humanity reveals this same law of change: 

“Man is kindled and put out like a light in the 
night time. 

“One and the same thing are the living and the 
dead, the waking and the sleeping, the young and the 
old; the former change and are the latter, the latter 
change in turn and are the former. 
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“Opposition brings men together, and out of discord 
comes the fairest harmony, and all things have their 
birth in strife. 

Yet within these changes in macrocosm and microcosm, 
something abides, if only the ever-changing fire. Hera- 
clitus seems to postulate a principle of reason or the word 
which governs all forms of change. 

“This Word is everlasting, but men are unable to 
comprehend it before they have heard it or even after 
they have heard it for the first time. Altho every- 
thing happens in accordance with this Word, they 
behave like inexperienced men whenever they make 
trial of words and deeds such as I declare as I analyze 
each thing according to its nature and show what it 
is. But other men have no idea what they are doing 
when awake, just as they forget what they do when 
they are asleep. 

“One ought to follow the lead of that which is 
common to all men. But altho the Word is com- 
mon to all, yet most men live as if each had a private 
wisdom of his own.” 

The conflict between the claims of ‘being’ and ‘becoming’ 
was not to be endured indefinitely, and the third stage of 
the preliminary period of ancient speculation witnessed 
several attempts at a reconciliation. It became necessary 
to seek something permanent in the form of unchanging 
atoms, as well as something dynamic by way of moving, 

organizing, principle. Thus in a system of moving or 
combining elements there appeared in a reconciled form 
the opposite principles of Parmenides and Heraclitus. 
Nevertheless, these “reconcilers” departed from Eleatic 
traditions by the introduction of the many in place of 
the one, but this pluralistic reshaping of naturism was 
done in obedience to the dictates of common experience, 
which reveals a manifold to the senses, just as it was urged 
in behalf of an independent theory of Atomism. 

This third group of naturists included Pythagoras (circa 
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530 B.C.), Empedocles (circa 450 b.c.)> Anaxagoras (circa 
460 B.C.), Leucippus (circa 440 B.C.), and Democritus 
(circa 420 b.c.)- 

While Pythagoras lived about the year 530 b.c., the 
number-philosophy seems to have connected itself with a 
school rather than with a person. In the character of 
Reconcilers,’ they account for the ‘many’ by means of 
‘numbers’ considered as the elements of all things that 
exist, while they derive ‘motion’ from the principle of 
‘harmony.’ Says Aristotle : “At this time and even earlier 
the so-called Pythagoreans applied themselves to mathe- 
matics and were the first to advance this branch of knowl- 
edge, and spending all their time in these pursuits they 
came to think that the first principles of mathematics were 
the first principles of all things that exist. And inasmuch 
as numbers are what is naturally first in this field, and 
since they thought they discovered in numbers a great 
many more similarities with things that exist and that 
arise in the processes of nature than one could find in fire 
or earth or water, they thought, for example, that such 
and such a property of numbers was justice, another the 
soul and reason, another opportunity, and in the same way 
of practically everything else; and inasmuch as they saw 
in numbers the properties and proportions of the different 
kinds of harmonies, and since all other things so far as 
their entire nature is concerned were modeled upon num- 
bers, whereas numbers are prior to anything else in 
nature — from all this they inferred that the first elements 
of numbers were the first elements of all things that exist, 
and that the whole heaven was a harmony and a number.” 

To account for the dual truth of ‘permanence’ and 
‘change,’ Empedocles (about 450 b.c.) assumes the exist- 
ence of four material elements — fire, water, earth, air, and 
two organizing principles — love and hate. The effect of 
love is to unite these four kinds of things in a sphere; 
hate tends to scatter them abroad. 

“Twofold is the truth I shall disclose. At one time 
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things grew to be one alone out of many; and then 
again [this] fell asunder so that there were many 
from the one — fire and water and earth and the end- 
less height of the air; and, apart from these, baneful 
Strife, with equal weight throughout, ^ and in their 
midst Love, equally distributed in length and breadth. 
Let thy mind’s gaze rest upon her, nor sit with dazed 
eyes. It is she that is held to be implanted in the parts 
of mortals; it is she who awakens thoughts of love 
and fulfils the works of peace. They call her by the 
name of Delight and Aphrodite. No mortal man has 
searched her out as she swirls around in the elements. 

. . . When Strife had fallen to the Ibwest depth 
of the vortex, and Love had come to be in the center 
of the whirl, all things came together in Love so as 
to be one only — not all at once, but coming together 
at their pleasure, one from this quarter, one from 
that. And as they came together Strife retired to the 
outermost boundary.” 

Anaxagoras (about 460 b.c.) sought to settle the differ- 
ences between being and becoming by assuming the 
‘many’ as also by postulating a ruling principle of ‘mind.*^ 
He said : 

‘Tn everything there is a portion of everything 
except mind. There are some things in which there 
is mind also. 

“All other things contain a portion of everything, 
but mind is infinite and self-ruled and is mixed with 
nothing. For if it did not exist by itself, but were 
mixed with anything else, it would contain a portion 
of all things. For in everything there is a portion of 
everything, as I have said above. And in that case 
the things mixed with it would prevent it from having 
power over anything else such as it now has, being 
alone and by itseli. For it is the thinnest of all things 
and the purest, and it possesses all knowledge and the 
greatest power. And whatsoever things are alive, the 
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largest as well as the smallest, over all is mind the 
ruler. And over the whole revolving universe mind 
held sway, so that it caused it to revolve in the begin- 
ning. The revolution first began in a small area ; now 
it extends over a larger space, and it will extend still 
further. And mind knows all things, whether mixed 
together, or differentiated and separate. Mind also 
regulated all things — what they were to be, what 
they were [but are not now], and what they are; and 
mind regulated the revolution in which revolve the 
stars, the sun and the moon, and the air and the ether 
that are differentiated.” 

Leucippus inclined toward the Parmenidian side of the 
controversy over ^being* and ‘not-being,’ yet he shows his 
independence by introducing notions of the ‘atoms* and 
the ‘void.* The atoms served to express his idea of being, 
regarded as many instead of one, the void wherein they 
moved was identified with not-being. Theophrastus gives 
the following account of Leucippus and his atomic re- 
statement of the Eleatic problem : “Leucippus, the Eleate, 
or the Milesian (for he is described in both ways), at first 
agreed with* the philosophical views of Parmenides. But 
he did not follow the same path as Parmenides and 
Xenophanes in his account of the things that are, but, 
apparently, just the opposite. For whereas they made the 
‘air one, immovable, uncreated and limited, and did not 
permit inquiry into that which is not, he began by assuming 
an unlimited number of elements, the atoms, which were 
always in motion. And he supposed them to have an 
infinite variety of forms, because there was no reason why 
they should have one form rather than another, and be- 
cause he observed that the process of birth and change 
was unceasing. He further believed that that which is, 
does not more truly exist than that which is not, and that 
both alike are causes of the things that come into being. 
For he assumed that the substance of the atoms was scJid 
and full; and he called them *what is,* and that they 
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moved in the void, and he called that ‘what is not,' and he 
said that it was no less real than that which is.” 

Leucippus showed how mechanical was his philosophy 
when he said : 

“Nothing comes into being without a reason, but 
everything arises from a specific ground and driven 
by necessity.” 

As Anaxagoras had found the principle of movement in 
‘mind,’ so Democritus placed the ‘soul’ in the same dynamic 
capacity. In the particular development of his theory, his 
atomic and materialistic tendencies inclined him toward 
Leucippus. As Aristotle describes his theory: “Demo- 
critus, whose view agrees with that of Leucippus, conse- 
quently maintained soul to be a sort of fire and heat. For 
as the forms of the atoms are as the atoms themselves 
unlimited, he declares that those which are spherical in 
shape constitute fire and soul, these atoms being like the 
so-called motes which are seen in the sunbeams that enter 
through doorways, and it is in such a mixed heap of seeds 
that he finds the elements of the whole natural world. 
The reason why they maintain that the spherical atoms 
constitute the soul, is that atoms of such configuration are 
best able to penetrate through everything, and to set the 
other things in motion at the same time as they are moved 
themselves, the assumption here being that the soul is that 
which supplies animals with motion. This same assump- 
tion led them to regard respiration as the boundary with 
which life was coterminous. It was, they held, the tend- 
ency of the encircling atmosphere to cause contraction in 
the animal body and to expel those atomic forms, which> 
from never being at rest themselves, supply animals with 
movement.” 

From these inquiries concerning the soul it was but a 
step to the problem of knowledge. Here Greek thought 
reaches its apex. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 

The first period of Greek philosophy was not so devoted 
to the question of being that it did not make room for the 
problem of knowledge. Parmenides pursued it when he 
turned away from opinion to thought, while Heraclitus 
had it in mind when he sought in reason something more 
enduring than the ever-changing impressions. What was 
needed, however, was a speculative system which should 
discuss the problem according to principles of logic, and 
thus put thought upon an independent basis. While the 
preliminary step in this direction was taken by the 
Sophists, the development of Grecian idealism was due to 

the great triumvirate — Socrates ( 399 b.c.), Plato 

(428-347 B.C.), and Aristotle (384-322 b.c.). 

The Greeks themselves never appreciated the important 
step taken by the Sophists (440-400 b.c.). They saw in 
the new movement nothing but the rhetorical trickery of 
mercenary teachers bent upon purely verbal victories. 
Emerging from the mist of Sophistry appears the colossal 
figure of Socrates, offering striking contrast to his in- ‘ 
ferior associates. Moreover, the great teacher was ever 
on his guard lest he be taken for a mercenary Sophist, 
as he was often supposed to be. He said : 

“No, there is no truth in any of these charges. And 
if you have heard any one say that I set myself up as 
a teacher of men and exact a fee for my services,, 
there's no truth in that either." 
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The modern' German, not the ancient Greek, was to be 
the true connoisseur of the Sophist movement, and from 
Hegel on, philosophy has been in the habit of regarding 
the Sophist as the forerunner of Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle. Turning the attention from nature in general 
to human nature in particular. Sophistry made possible the 
Problem of Knowledge. 

Protagoras, still retaining a reminiscence of the Eleatic 
‘being’ and ‘non-being,’ but making the whole question 
internal and humanistic, says: 

“Man is a measure of all things, of things that are, 
that they are; and of things that are not, that they 
are not.” 

The inherent weakness of this doctrine appears in the 
logical subjectivism and ethical egoism of the Sophist 
who finds in “man” only the individual. In the Theoetetus, 
Plato makes Socrates discuss the question, as follows: 

Socrates — Well, you have delivered yourself of a 
very important doctrine about knowledge ; it is indeed 
the opinion of Protagoras, who has another way of 
expressing it, Man, he says, is the measure of all 
things, of the existence of things that are, and of the 
non-existence of things that are not. You have read 
him? 

Theoetetus, — Oh, yes, again and again. 

Soc . — Does he not say that things are to you such 
as they appear to you, and to me such as they appear 
to me, and that you and I are men ? 

Theoet. — Yes, he says so. 

Soc . — A wise man is not likely to talk nonsense. Let 
us try to understand him: the same wind is blowing, 
and yet one of us may be cold and the other not, or 
one may be slightly and the other very cold? 

Theoet . — Quite true. 

Soc . — Now is the wind, regarded not in relation to 
us, but absolutely, cold or not; or are we to say, with 
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Protagoras, that the wind is cold to him who is cold, 
and not to him who is not ? 

Theoet . — I suppose the last. 

Soc , — Then it must appear so to each of them ? 

Theoot. — Yes. 

Soc . — And ‘appears to him’ means the same as ‘he 
perceives.’ 

Theost, — True. 

Soc. — Then, appearing and perceiving coincide in 
the case of hot and cold, and in similar instances ; for 
things appear, or may be supposed to be, to each one 
such as he perceives them? 

Theoet. — Yes. 

Soc . — Then perception is always of existence, and 
being the same as knowledge is unerring? 

Theoct. — Clearly. 

Soc . — In the name of the Graces, what an almighty 
wise man Protagoras must have been ! He spoke 
these things in a parable to the common herd, like 
you and me, but told the truth, ‘his Truth,* in secret 
to his own disciples. 

With true Sophistic art and with reference to the 
Eleatic philosophy of being, Gorgias introduces a triple 
form of intellectualistic nihilism, involving ‘being,* 
‘knowledge,* and the ‘communication of truth.* In his work 
‘On Nature, or the Non-Existent,* he (Gorgias) arranges 
his discussion under three heads: First, nothing exists; 
second, if anything did exist we could never know it; 
third, if perchance a man should come to know it, it would 
remain a secret, since he would be unable to describe it 
to his fellow-men. 

Since Socrates is clearly detached from Sophistry as a 
spurious form of philosophy, no harm can come to his 
great name if he be spoken of as participating in the 
Sophist question of knowledge viewed humanistically. 
Where Protagoras made man the measure of all things, 
Socrates gave commandment, “Know thyself.** Where the 
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Sophist had looked to man in his individual, Socrates re- 
garded him in his total, capacity. Thus he unites the 
standpoints of the Protagorean ‘man* and the Anaxagorean 
‘mind.* 

But with his disdain for physical speculation, he turned 
away from Anaxagoras, who did not seem to give him any 
just conception of mind. Thus it is related of him in 
Plato*s Phsedo : ^ 

“When I was young, I had a prodigious desire to 
know that department of philosophy which is called 
the investigation of nature; to know the causes of 
things, and why a thing is and is created or destroyed 
appeared to me to be a lofty profession. Then I heard 
some one reading, as he said, from a book of Anaxa- 
goras, that mind was the disposer and cause of all, 
and I was delighted at this notion, which appeared 
quite admirable. What expectations 1 had formed 
and how grievously was I disappointed! As I pro- 
ceeded, I found my philosopher altogether forsaking 
mind or any other principle of order, but having re- 
course to air, and ether, and water, and other 
eccentricities.** 

The service of Socrates was two-fold: he made logic 
and ethics possible as sciences. On the one hand, he 
developed the concept, or general notion ; on the other, he 
made virtue philosophically conceivable and, as he thought, 
communicable. Said Aristotle : “There are two things 
that one would rightly attribute to Socrates: inductive 
reasoning and universal definition. And in fact these two 
things are the very foundations of knowledge. But Soc- 
rates did not give his universals, or his definitions, sep- 
arate existence. Others, however, did, and called such 
reals ‘ideas.*** 

As the scientific Aristotle discovered the logical in 
Socrates, Xenophon, the man of affairs, found in him the 
moralist. Thus, he is quoted: “When some one asked 
him what object of study he thought best for a man, he 
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replied, ‘Good conduct.’ When he asked him again 
whether he thought ‘good fortune’ an object of study, he 
answered, ‘ “Fortune” and “Conduct” I think entirely op- 
posed; for, for a person to light on anything that he wants 
without seeking it, I consider to be “good fortune,” but to 
achieve anything successfully by learning and study, I 
regard as “good conduct”; and those who make this their 
object of study appear to me to do well.’ ” 

With this dual service, Socrates preserves the unity of 
his philosophic principle, by using the general idea to 
define virtue, and by describing virtue in terms of knowl- 
edge. Socrates’ conception of virtue, as well as his method 
of instructing a disciple by revealing his ignorance, appears 
in the following selection from the Meno-dialogue : 

Socrates . — By the gods, Meno, be generous, and tell 
me what you say that virtue is; for I shall be truly 
delighted to find that I have been mistaken, and that 
you and Gorgias do really have this knowledge; al- 
tho 1 have been just saying that I have never found 
anybody who had. 

Mcno . — There will be no difficulty, Socrates, in 
answering your question. Let us take first the virtue 
of a man — he should know how to administer the 
state, and in the administration of it to benefit his 
friends and harm his enemies; and he must also be 
careful not to suffer harm himself. A woman’s virtue, 
if you wish to know about that, may also be easily 
described: her duty is to order her house, and keep 
what is indoors, and obey her husband. Every age, 
every condition of life, young or old, male or female, 
bond or free, has a different virtue ; there are virtues 
numberless, and no lack of definitions of them; for 
virtue is relative to the actions and ages of each of us 
in all that we do. And the same may be said of vice, * 
Socrates. 

Socrates . — How fortunate I am, Meno. When I ask 
you for one virtue, you present me with a swarm’ of 
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them, which are in your keeping. Suppose that I 
carry on the figure of the swarm, and ask of you, 
What is the nature of the bee? and you answer that 
there are many kinds of bees, and I reply: But do 
bees differ as bees, because there are many and 
different kinds of them; or are they not rather to be 
distinguished by some other quality, as for example 
beauty, size, or shape ? How would you answer me ? 

Meno , — O Socrates, I used to be told, before I knew 
you, that you were always doubting yourself and 
making others doubt; and now you are casting your 
spells over me, and I am simply getting bewitched and 
enchanted, and am at my wits' end. And if I may 
venture to make a jest upon you, you seem to me both 
in your appearance and in your power over others to 
be very like the flat torpedo fish, who torpifies those 
who come near him and touch him, as you have now 
torpified me, I think. For my soul and my tongue are 
* really torpid, and I do not know how to answer you; 
and tho I have been delivered of an infinite variety of 
speeches about virtue before now, and to many per- 
sons — and very good ones they were, as I thought — 
at this moment I cannot even say what virtue is. 

Just as Socrates was introduced by the Sophists, so he 
was followed by the Socratics, Aristippus, ^e Cyrenaic 
(435 B.C.), and Antisthenes, the Cynic (444 b.c.). Ac- 
cording to the account given by Sextus Empiricus, ‘The 
Cyrenaics said that the feelings were the criteria of truth, 
that they alone could be apprehended and were not mis- 
leading. On the other hand the causes of the feelings, 
one and all, are incomprehensible and the source of false 
opinion. For whenever we experience a white color or a 
sweet taste we can speak without fear of being misled or 
refuted; but what it is that causes the feeling white or 
;sweet, that we cannot tell." 

As the Cyrenaics had emphasized pleasure, the Cynics 
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upheld virtue. From Diogenes Laertius we have the 
following account of Antisthenes: ‘The doctrines he 
adopted were these: He used to insist that virtue was a 
thing which might be taught; also, that the nobly born 
and virtuously disposed were the same people; for that 
virtue was of itself sufficient for happiness, and was in 
need of nothing, except the strength of Socrates. He also 
looked upon virtue as a species of work, not wanting many 
arguments, or much instruction; and he taught that the 
wise man was sufficient for himself; for that everything 
that belonged to any one else belonged to him. He con- 
sidered obscurity of fame a good thing, and equally good 
with labor. And he used to say that the wise man would 
regulate his conduct as a citizen, not according to the 
established laws of the state, but according to the law of 
virtue.” 

Both in person and philosophic character, Plato rather 
than Socrates was to become the Greek ideal. A free, 
creative thinker, who combined artistic constructiveness 
with ethical criticism, he deserves the extraordinary tribute 
of Emerson: “Plato is philosophy, and philosophy is 
Plato.” The sources of Plato’s philosophy may be retraced 
to the first period of Greek speculation. From Parmenides 
he learned to look for the permanent in thought, while 
he shares with Heraclitus the distrust of ever-changing 
impressions. The Pythagoreans taught him that as things 
might exist through imitation of numbers, so they might 
be conceived of as existing by participation in the “ideas.” 
It was Socrates’ principle of definition which led him to 
formulate his doctrine of the idea as real, while the 
Megarian school showed him how the good could be 
regarded as the highest form of reality. The method of 
division adopted by Plato’s school affords the best^means 
of outlining his doctrine : it was dialectics, physics, ethics, , 

Plato’s idealism, expressed in the form of dialectic, 
arose in connection with the ‘erotic,’ or doctrine of philo- 
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sophic love, described in the ‘Symposium/ as also in the 
‘Phaedrus/ Thus, in the ‘Symposium/ Socrates asks: 

“What then is Love?” I asked. “Is he mortal?** 

“No.** 

“What then ?** 

“As in the former instance, he is neither mortal nor 
immortal, but in a mean between the two/* 

“What is he, Diotima ?** 

“He is a great spirit (daemon), and like all spirits 
he is intermediate between the divine and the mortal.** 
In developing his doctrine of ideas, Plato builds upon 
the Socratic principle of definition. According to Socrates, 
if man is to have knowledge of virtue, he must have gen- 
eral definitions, or concepts. Plato argued that these 
definitions must have objects corresponding to them, for 
there could be no general notion or concept of objects 
of sense which are in a constant flux. The objects of the 
general notions he called ‘ideas,* and as Socrates had 
claimed, if man is to have knowledge he must have general 
definitions, Plato adds: If these concepts are to be valid 
they must also be real. In the ‘Timseus* he argues : 

“Thus I state my view: If mind and true opinion 
are two distinct classes, then I say that there certainly 
are these self-existent ideas unperceived by sense, and 
apprehended only by the mind; if, however, as some 
say, true opinion differs in no respect from mind, then 
everything that we perceive through the body is to be 
regarded as most real and certain. But we must affirm 
them to be distinct, for they have a distinct origin and 
are of a different nature ; the one is implanted in us by 
instruction, the other by persuasion ; the one is always 
accompanied by true reason, the other is without rea- 
son; the one cannot be overcome by persuasion, but 
the other can; and lastly, every man may be said to 
share in true opinion, but mind is the attribute of the 
gods and of very few men. Wherefore also we must 
acknowledge that there is one kind of being which is 
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always the same, uncreated and indestructible, never 
receiving ^ything into itself from without, nor itself 
going out to any other, but invisible and imperceptible 
by any sense, and of which the contemplation is 
granted to intelligence only. And there is another 
nature of the same name with it, and like to it, per- 
ceived by sense, created, always in motion, becoming 
in place and again vanishing out of place, which is 
apprehended by opinion and sense/' 

But how may be explained the existence of particular 
things perceived by the senses? Plato seeks to account 
for the particular by making it participate in the universal 
idea. Thus Parmenides inquires of Socrates : 

Parmenides . — But I should like to know whether 
you mean that there are certain ideas of which all 
other things partake, and from which they derive their 
names; that similars, for example, become similar, 
because they partake of similarity; and great things 
become great, because they partake of greatness; and 
that just and beautiful things become just and beauti- 
ful because they partake of justice and beauty? 

Socrates. — Yes, certainly; that is my meaning. 

Parmenides . — Then each individual partakes either 
of the whole of the idea or else of a part of the idea? 
Can there be any other mode of participation ? 

Socrates . — There cannot be. 

This ‘"participation" is further explained in terms of 
‘imitation' and "assimilation.' 

Parmenides. — Then, if you say that everything else 
participates in the ideas, must you not say either that 
everything is made up of thoughts, and that all things 
think ; or that they are thoughts but have no thought ? 

Socrates . — The latter view, Parmenides, is no more 
rational than the previous one. In my opinion, the 
ideas are, as it were, patterns fixed in nature, and 
other things are like them, and resemblances of them 
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— ^what is meant by the participation of other things 
in the ideas, is really assimilation to them. 

In the development of his idealism, Plato advances be- 
yond the doctrine of universal idea and the participation 
therein of the particular, by a theory of intuition which 
finds the universal in the particular, as also by a theory 
of memory whereby it is claimed that we possess knowl- 
edge of ideas in the form of memories of impressions 
received in a previous state of existence. 

The two apparently distinct topics of physics and ethics 
may be treated together, inasmuch as Plato, like Hobbes 
and Spencer, discusses the physico-political problem ac- 
cording to a common principle in nature. With Plato, 
this is a principle of division. Since the world was 
modeled according to man, it reveals ‘body,^ ‘soul,^ ‘mind,' 
which correspond to ‘appetite,’ ‘desire,’ ‘reason.’ 

Such is the triple world-plan of the Timseus, wherein is 
said: 

“Now the deeds of the best could never be or have 
been other than the fairest ; and the Creator, reflecting 
on the things which are by nature visible, found that 
no unintelligent creature taken as a whole was fairer 
than the intelligent taken as a whole ; and that intelli- 
gence could not be present in anything which was 
devoid of soul. For which reason, when he was 
framing the universe, he put intelligence in soul, and 
soul in body, that he might be the creator of a work 
which was by nature fairest and best. Wherefore, 
using the language of probability, we may say that the 
world became a living creature truly endowed with 
soul and intelligence by the providence of God.” 

On the ethico-political side, practically the same princi- 
ple of division reappears. Aside from the universal prin- 
ciple of justice, three virtues arise in correspondence with 
the three parts of man: the bodily virtue of ‘temperance,' 
the soul virtue of ‘courage,’ the rational virtue of ‘wisdom.' 
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Upon this tripartite basis, Plato arranges men into so 
many classes of the ‘Republic’ : 

Plato, — Then it would seem, my friend, that to do 
one’s own business, in some shape or other, is justice. 
Do you know whence I infer this? 

Glaucon. — No ; be so good as to tell me. 

Plato, — I think that the remainder left in the state, 
after eliminating the qualities which we have con- 
sidered, I mean temperance, and courage, and wisdom, 
must be that which made their entrance into it possible, 
and which preserves them there so long as they exist 
in it. Now we affirmed that the remaining quality, 
when three out of the four were found, would be 
justice. . . . Here then, after a hard struggle, we 

have, tho with difficulty, reached the land; and we 
are pretty well satisfied that there are corresponding 
divisions, equal in number, in a state, and in the soul 
of every individual. 

Glaucon, — T rue. 

Plato, — Then does it not necessarily follow that, as 
and whereby the state was wise, so and thereby the 
individual is wise ? 

Glaucon. — Without doubt it does. 

Plato. — And that as and whereby the individual is 
brave, so and thereby is the state brave; and that 
everything conducing to virtue which is possessed by 
the one, finds its counterpart in the other? 

Glaucon. — It must be so. 

Plato, — Then we shall also assert, I imagine, Glau- 
con, that a man is just, in the same way in which we 
found the state to be just. 

Glaucon, — This too is a necessary corollary. 

Plato, — But surely we have not allowed ourselves to 
forget, that what makes the state just, is the fact of 
each of the three classes therein doing its own work. 

The doctrine of Aristotle completes the trilogy begun 
with Socrates, expounded with Plato, and now perfected 
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by the Peripatetic School. Where Socrates used insight 
and Plato systematization, Aristotle made the application 
of philosophy to the rich content of Hellenic civilization 
and culture. 

As ar philosophic personality, Aristotle affords a striking 
contrast to Plato, yet this must not be applied so 
uncritically that, as in Raphael’s cartoon, “The School of 
Athens,” Plato’s forefinger shall point to the skies, while 
Aristotle’s hand shall stretch out toward the earth. Both 
are idealists, and while the difference between them is 
marked, it consists of the academic and technical. In 
Plato is observed the power of reflection, in Aristotle the 
influence of research. Where Plato follows a single 
dialectical line of speculation, Aristotle’s encyclopedic 
method embraces the varied data of science and art. In 
logic Plato employs the concept, or idea; Aristotle makes 
use of the judgment. In metaphysics, Plato adopts the 
static principle of Parmenides and exalts ‘substance’ ; 
Aristotle follows the dynamic tendency of Heraclitus and 
introduces ‘causality.’ Psychologically compared, Plato is 
an intellectualist while Aristotle inclines toward volun- 
tarism. 

In the theory of idealism the figure of two triangles, 
placed base to base, affords graphic representation of the 
three schools. Socrates, who begins with the particular, 
starts at the upper point and proceeds downward to gen- 
eral definition, at the base of the upper triangle. Plato 
establishes this common base-line of the two triangles by 
making the universal definitions real ideas. Aristotle 
begins with the universal and, by a process of inference, 
returns to the particular at the lower point of the second 
triangle. In this manner Aristotle seeks to intellectualize 
the world of sense-impressions. “All philosophy,” said 
Aristotle, “is either theoretical, practical or esthetical.” 

Aristotle criticises and then reconstructs the theory of 
ideas as it came from the school of Plato. In his own 
words: 
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**With regard to the philosophers who introduced 
ideas as causes, we have in the first place this objec- 
tion to offer, that in seeking to find an explanation 
of the things that exist they have introduced other 
realities equal in number; just as if one should try to 
count a number of objects and should suppose that 
he could not do so if the number were small, but that 
he would have no difficulty if he made the number 
larger. 

“The second objection we have to offer is that of 
all the proofs which we bring forward for the exist- 
ence of ideas there is no real evidence, for in the case 
of some of our arguments the conclusion does not 
necessarily follow, and in the case of others, ideas 
are also proved to exist for things for which we do 
not assume the existence of any ideas. 

“But the most serious objection of all is this: What 
in the world do the ideas contribute to the things of 
sense, either to those that arc imperishable or to those 
that arise and perish? For they are not the cause of 
any motion or change in them. On the contrary, they 
help us not a whit toward the knowledge of things 
other than themselves (for they are not the sub- 
stances of those things, else they would be present in 
them), nor do they explain their cxi.stcnce, not being 
present in the things that participate in them. To 
call the ideas ‘patterns,’ and to say that other things 
‘participate’ in them, is to use words void of meaning 
or to talk in poetical metaphor.” 

Upon the metaphysical side Aristotle emphasizes the 
place of causality in the world and thus distinguishes four 
kinds of causes : 

“One meaning of the word cause is the matter from 
which anything comes into being. For example, 
bronze is the material cause of the statue. ... A 
second meaning is form and pattern. This is the same 
as the essential notion. ... In the third place* 
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cause means the principle which produces change or 
puts a stop to it. For example, one who gives advice 
is cause in this sense, or the father is cause of the 
child. Finally cause is used as meaning end or pur- 
pose — i.e,, as that for the sake of which anything is 
done.” 

Like Greek ethics in general, Aristotle’s system was 
‘eudaemonistic,* inasmuch as it made happiness the best 
thing in the world. In developing this notion of the high- 
est good, the “Nichomachean Ethics,” Aristotle finds vir- 
tue-happiness, as it may be called, to consist in ‘activity,’ 
whose essence is ‘moderation,’ as its highest form is that 
of ‘contemplation.’ The elements of well-being follow 
from the nature and function of man. Hence Aristotle 
inquires : 

“But can we suppose that, while a carpenter or a 
cobbler has a function and a business of his own, man 
has no business and no function assigned him by 
nature? Nay, surely as his several members, eye and 
hand and foot, plainly have each its own function, so 
we must suppose that man also has some function 
over and above all these. 

“The good of man is exercise of his faculties in ac- 
cordance with excellence or virtue.” 

The activism of this general view of man’s iife Aristotle 
carries over into his view of happiness, whose nature con- 
sists, not in pleasure, but in activity. Happiness is “an 
energy of the soul according to the best and most perfect 
virtue in a perfect life. Energy promotes pleasure, but 
pleasure perfects energy.” 

Human activity is to be qualified by moderation if it is 
to become excellence, and thus arises the ‘Golden Mean* 
as the criterion of virtue : 

“Virtue is a mean state between two vices, one in 
excess, the other in defect. Now on the subject of 
fear and confidence, courage is the mean state. Of 
the persons who are in the excess, he who is in the 
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excess of fearlessness has no name, but there are 
many cases without names, and he who is in the ex- 
cess of confidence is called rash; but he who is in 
the excess of fear but in the defect of confidence is 
cowardly. On the subject of honor and dishonor, 
magnanimity is the mean; the excess a vice called 
empty vanity, the defect meanness of spirit.*^ 

The highest form of activity consists in the excess of 
mental rather than moral activities, wherefore he says : 

‘*But if happiness be the exercise of virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it will be the exercise of 
the highest virtue, and that will be the virtue or ex- 
cellence of the best part of us. 

“Now that part or faculty — call it reason or what 
you will — which seems naturally to rule and take the 
lead and to apprehend things noble and divine — 
whether it be itself divine or only the divinest part of 
us — is the faculty the exercise of which, in its proper 
excellence, will be perfect happiness. 

“As far, therefore, as contemplation extends, so far 
does happiness, and whoever have more capacity for 
contemplation have more happiness.” 

Aristotle’s esthetical philosophy is determined accord- 
ing to ethical principles, as the following quotation from 
his ‘Poetics’ will show. 

“Tragedy, therefore, is an imitation of a worthy or 
illustrious and perfect action possessing magnitude, 
in pleasing language, using separately the several spe- 
cies of imitation in its parts by men acting and not 
through narration through pity and fear effecting a 
purification from such like passions.” 

By means of such ideas of art and happiness Aristotle 
conducts Grecian thought to its final form as a philosophy 
of life. From the Academy and Lyceum philosophy passes 
to the Stoa and Garden. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 

With the death of Aristotle, Greek philosophy entered 
into a period of decadence, incident upon the decline of 
Athenian civilization and culture. But, as periods of de- 
pression and doubt are often productive of spiritual ideals, 
as shown in the instances of Buddhism, of Hebrew 
prophecy and of Christianity, so these final schools of 
speculation among the ancients evoked humanistic ideals 
unknown among the earlier and greater thinkers. With 
Stoicism was this especially true and the history of phi- 
losophy must note the use of such ideals as ‘conscience,' 
‘duty,' ‘humanity,' ‘natural rights,' ‘world-citizenship.’ In- 
dicating a general return to the ethical philosophy of 
Socrates, the Stoics and Epicureans carried on the work 
begun by the Socratic schools of Cynics and Cyrenaics 
respectively. In the Stoa, or Porch, are found Zeno (born 
340 B.c.) and Marcus Aurelius (121-180 a.d.). In the 
Garden of Epicureanism were found Epicurus (born 342 
B.c.) and Lucretius (95-52 b.c.). 

While Stoicism is usually associated with a character- 
istic life-doctrine, it did not fail to originate a method of 
investigating the world-ground. First with Heraclitus 
and then with the Sophists Greek thought had encountered 
the problem of scattered sense-impressions which seemed 
to forbid knowledge with its forms of universality and 
necessity. The Stoics discovered a way of viewing sen- 
sation in a sedate and consistent form, after the manner 
of modern empiricism. 
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The Stoics present a new view of knowledge when they 
show how the mind acquires impressions by perception, 
whence it passes to judgment. According to the account of 
Sextus Empiricus, “ ^Demonstration* they define to be a 
method by which one proceeds from that which is more 
known to that which is less. ‘Perception/ again, is an im~ 
pression })roduced on the mind, its name being appro- 
priately borrowed from impressions on wax made by a 
seal ; and perception they divide into perception which has 
convincing power and perception which lacks convincing 
power. Perception which has convincing power — and this 
they call the criterion of facts — is produced by a real ob- 
ject, and is therefore at the same time conformable to that 
object. Perception which lacks convincing power has no 
relation to any real object, or else, if it has any such re- 
lation, does not correspond to it, being but a vague and 
indistinct representation.** 

The Stoics laid down as their general principle in ethics 
that “man should live according to nature,** as this is 
known to the mind in theoretical philosophy. This appears 
in the review of their philosophical views given by Diog- 
enes Laertius. “Zeno was the first writer,” he says, 
“who, in his ‘Treatise on the Nature of Man,* said that the 
chief good was confessedly to live according to nature, 
which is to live according to virtue, for nature leads us 
to this point. And in like manner Cleanthes speaks in his 
‘Treatise on Pleasure* and so do Posidonius and Hecaton 
in their essays on ‘Ends* and the ‘Chief Good.* And again, 
to live according to virtue is the same thing as living 
according to one’s experience of those things which hap- 
pen by nature, as Chrysippus explains it in the first book 
of his ‘Treatise on the Chief Good.* ** 

In a more definite fashion. Stoicism insists upon the 
‘unity of virtue,* an idea which tends to forbid any division 
of man into classes with their particular virtues, as urged 
by Plato in the ‘Republic.* Says Diogenes Laertius again 
“And they lay down the position that all offenses are equal; 
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as Chrysippus argues in the fourth book of his ‘Ethic 
Questions/ and so say Persseus and Zeno. For if one 
thing that is true is not more true than another thing that 
is true, neither is one thing that is false more false than 
another thing that is false ; so, too, one deceit is not greater 
than another nor one sin than another. For the man who 
is a hundred furlongs from Canopus and the man who is 
only one are both equally not in Canopus ; and so, too, he 
who commits a greater sin and he who commits a less are 
both equally not in the right path.” 

Like the Cynics, they believed that virtue was sufficient, 
needing nothing in the way of knowledge or good fortune 
to render the life of man complete. Thus “another doc- 
trine of the Stoics is, that there is nothing intermediate 
between virtue and vice, while the Peripatetics assert that 
there is a stage between virtue and vice, being an improve- 
ment on vice which has not yet arrived at virtue. For the 
Stoics say that as a stick must be either straight or 
crooked, so a man must be either just or unjust and can- 
not be more just than just or more unjust than unjust, and 
that the same rule applies to all cases.” The virtuous man 
of Stoicism developed a character which ended in apathy, 
for in the possession of virtue he became indifferent to 
other advantages. 

Like the Stoics, the Epicureans connect a theory of 
matter as the world-ground with a belief in pleasure as the 
goal of life. Epicurus (342-270 b.c.) and Lucretius (96-55 
B.c.) uphold such a form of philosophy. In his letter to 
Herodotus, Epicurus discusses a sensational theory of 
knowledge which serves to introduce his materialistic the- 
ory of being and the mind. Therein he writes : 

“One must not forget that the production of images 
is simultaneous with the thought, for from the surface 
of the bodies images of this kind are continually 
flowing off in an insensible manner indeed, because 
they are immediately replaced. They preserve for a 
long time the same disposition and the same arrange- 
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ment that the atoms do in the solid body, altho, 
notwithstanding, their form may be sometimes altered. 
The direct production of images in space is equally 
instantaneous, because these images are only light 
substances destitute of depth.” 

Epicurus can offer only a materialistic explanation of 
the world of things and of persons, as the following selec- 
tions from the letter to Herodotus will show: 

“And, first of all, we must admit that nothing can 
come of that which does not exist; for, were the fact 
otherwise, then everything would be produced from 
everything, and there would be no need of any seed. 
And if that which disappeared were so absolutely de- 
stroyed as to become non-existent, then everything 
would soon perish, as the things with which they 
would be dissolved would have no existence. But, in 
truth, the universal whole always was such as it now 
is, and always will be such. For there is nothing into 
which it can change, for there is nothing beyond this 
universal whole which can penetrate into it and pro- 
duce any change in it 

“Let us now return to the study of the affections 
and of the sensations, for this will be the best method 
of proving that the soul is a bodily substance com- 
posed of slight particles, diffused over all the members 
of the body, and presenting a great analogy to a sort 
of spirit, having an admixture of heat, resembling at 
one time one and at another time the other of those 
two principles. There exists in it a special part, en- 
dowed with an extreme mobility, in consequence of 
the exceeding slightness of the elements which com- 
pose it, and also in reference to its more immediate 
sympathy with the rest of the body.” 

At a later period Lucretius endeavored to account for 
movement in the world by advancing the idea of the “rain 
of atoms.” This he worded in the following form: 

“This point too herein we wish you to apprehend; 
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When bodies are borne downward sheer through void 
by their own weights, at quite uncertain times and 
uncertain spots they push themselves a little from 
their course; you just and only just can call it a 
change of inclination. If they were not used to 
swerve, they would all fall down, like drops of rain, 
through the deep void, and no clashing would have 
been begotten nor blow produced among the first-be- 
ginnings: thus nature never would have produced 
aught.” 

While Epicurus advanced a hedonism which finds life 
to consist of pleasure alone, he advances beyond the Cyre- 
naics by distinguishing between temporary and permanent 
enjoyment. Thus his hedonic calculation involves not 
only the attribute of ‘intensity* but that of ‘duration.* Thus 
he declares : 

“And we must consider that some of the passions 
are natural and some empty, and of the natural ones 
some are necessary and some merely natural. And 
of the necessary ones some are necessary to happiness, 
others are necessary that the body may be exempt 
from trouble, and others, again, merely in order that 
life itself may be; for a correct theory, with regard 
to these things, can refer all choice and avoidance to 
the health of the body and the imperturbability of the 
soul, since this is the end of living happily. 

“For then we have need of pleasure when we grieve, 
because pleasure is not present; but when we do not 
grieve, then we have no need of pleasure; and on this 
account we affirm that pleasure is the beginning and 
end of living happily; for we have recognised this as 
the first good, being connate with us ; and it is with 
reference to it that we begin every choice and avoid- 
ance; and to this we come as if we judged of all good 
by passion as the standard; and, since this is the first 
good and connate with us, on this account we do not 
choose every pleasure, but at times we pass over many 
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pleasures when any difficulty is likely to ensue from 
them; and we think many pains better than pleasure, 
when a greater pleasure follows them, if we endure 
the pain for a time.” 

With his materialistic view of the world and his hedonic 
estimate of life Epicurus believed justice to be purely 
relative, a view advanced by Hobbes at the beginning of 
modern philosophy. This is seen in the following aphor- 
isms: 

‘‘Natural justice is a covenant o,f what is suitable, 
leading men to avoid injuring one another and being 
injured. 

“Justice has no independent existence; it results 
from mutual contracts and establishes itself wherever 
there is a mutual engagement to guard against doing 
or sustaining mutual injury. 

“In a general point of view, justice is the same thing 
to every one, for there is something advantageous in 
mutual society. Nevertheless, the difference of place 
and divers other circumstances make justice vary. 

“From the moment that a thing declared just by the 
law is generally recognised as useful for the mutual 
relations of men, it becomes really just, whether it is 
universally regarded as such or not. 

“But if, on the contrary, a thing established by law 
is not really useful for the social relations, then it is 
not just. 

“The just man is the freest of all men from dis- 
quietude, but the unjust man is a perpetual prey to it.”’ 

While this view was the opposite of the Stoical concep- 
tion of rights, and while, indeed, the two schools pursued 
different methods, their conclusions as to life were practi- 
cally the same. Stoicism sought as its ideal ‘apathy' which 
should follow from the pursuit of virtue; Epicureanism 
urged itself on toward an ‘ataraxy,' or a freedom froi^ 
disturbance superior to all positive pleasure. 



CHAPTER V 

MEDIEVALISM 

To DEPART from the usual method of dividing the history 
of philosophy into three periods — ancient, medieval and 
modern — makes necessary two observations: It must be 
pointed out that paganism and Christianity were so op- 
posed that a great gulf is fixed between the ancient and 
medieval periods, and it must be shown that the most 
significant modern problems arose in the development of 
medievalism. Modernism really begins with the end of 
antiquity, and the very term ‘modernus* traces back to the 
sixth century. Thus in the more liberal sense of the term, 
modern philosophy begins with the earliest Christian 
thinker who began to reason upon the basis of the modern 
contrasts of subject and object, spirit and matter, freedom 
and necessity, good and bad. 

While it is customary to look to the Aryans, especially 
the Indo-Greco-Germans, for speculative principles, the 
Christian religion so detached itself from the practical 
trend of Semitism that it was able to furnish Europe with 
new ideas of the world-ground, as well as new ideals of the 
life-goal. Christianity’s speculative principles centered in 
the ideas of the soul as a unity, the world as a world- 
whole and God as the absolute in and above both humanity 
aid nature. The contrast between spirit and matter, fully 
appreciated by Descartes in the seventeenth century, was 
put in the form of a value judgment : “What shall it profit 
a man*if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
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Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?** This 
distinction between inner and outer had the effect of estab- 
lishing the unity and independence of the soul, whose 
psychological nature was to be discussed later by Augus- 
tine as also by Descartes. In the nineteenth century three 
distinct characterizations of Christianity were suggested 
by Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer respectively. 

First. — The world of souls or persons whose intrinsic 
value and ethical destiny made them free constitute an in- 
dependent realm, called the “Kingdom of God,’' not unlike 
Plato’s ideal ‘Republic.’ It was the idea of the kingdom 
that Kant postulated as the central truth of Christianity.. 
Since the days of Kant this idea has been systematized 
in the theology of Albrect Ritschl. The New Testament 
places the kingdom as the goal of human life and considers 
it the realization of the moral ideal of blessedness. The 
following precepts portray this aspect : 

“Blessed are the poor’ in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 

“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. 

“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

“Blessed arc the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

“Blessed arc they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Second. — Just as Plato had looked upon the created 
world as the only-begotten of God, so Hegel found in thf 
Fatherhood of God and the idea of the Son of God another 
form of the Christian religion. God was viewed as the 
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indwelling principle of the world, investing it with His 
Being, instructing man with His Spirit. The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John opens with a statement concerning the 
relation of God to the world. It is stated thus: 

‘Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. 

**The same was in the beginning with God. 

“All things were made by him; and without him 
was not any thing made that was made. 

“In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 

“And the light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness 
comprehended it not.” 

Third. — From man's position in the divine Kingdom, as 
well as from his possession of a divine life, it follows that 
the life of man must be renounced and all resentment 
abandoned. The spiritual citizen of the Kingdom of God 
is thus raised to such a height that he is ready to deny 
himself in the flesh just as he breathes an atmosphere of 
unselfish love. In the recorded sayings it takes the fol- 
lowing form : 

“Ye have heard tnat it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : 

“But I say unto you. That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. 

“And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 

“And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. 

“Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 

“But I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you ; 
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*‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gos- 
pels, the same shall save it.” 

Altho the speculative work of the Church Fathers 
was given up almost wholly to defining and defending the 
Christian faith, metaphysical elements did not fail to ap- 
pear. The influence of paganism may have ended on the 
practical side, so that the virtues of the ancients were 
looked upon as “splendid vices,” but the Church was not 
at all inclined to repudiate the speculative authority of 
classic philosophy. To both the fathers and schoolmen 
Plato and Aristotle were theological mainstays. Yet the 
strictly Christian tendency was not prevented by the theo- 
logical adoption of Ancient Philosophy. With the Patris- 
tic Philosophy arose the ideals of “transcendence of being 
over the world” and the “inwardness of human conscious- 
ness.” Plotinus (205-270 A.D.) excels Aristotle, Augustine 
(354-430 A.D.) advances beyond Plato. 

Where pagan thought has been ‘immanental,* finding 
reality within things, Christian philosophy became Tran- 
scendental.’ The speculative path to transcendence was 
poined out by Plotinus. Contrasting his own view with 
Plato’s, he said: 

“Plato says that the One is ineffable in spoken or 
written word. We speak and write of it, however, 
that we may dispatch our spirits toward it and rouse 
them from the contemplation of mere concepts to the 
vision of it.” In pursuing this idea of the ineffable 
One, Plotinus is so heedless of paradox that he de** 
scribes God as beyond thinking and being, beyond hap- 
piness and goodness. 

“What now is the One ? What is its nature ? It is 
no wonder that we cannot easily say, in view of the 
fact that neither existence nor form is easily described. 
Yet our knowledge is based upon forms and concepts. 
But the more the soul proceeds into the formless, the 
more she becomes unable to comprehend it, because it 
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is indefinable and lacks the impress of variety. Now 
the intellect can behold either what is prior to itself 
or its own nature or what comes after it. Pure is its 
own nature, but still purer and simpler what are or 
rather is prior to it. This is not intellect but prior to 
intellect. For intellect is something which exists. 
But this other nature is not something, but is prior to 
everything. It is not an existence, for what exists 
has the form of existence, and it is formless, even 
without intelligible form. I say this, because the 
nature of the One being the creator of all things is 
itself no one of them. So it is not a thing, nor quality, 
nor quantity, nor intellect, nor soul, nor in motion, 
nor at rest, nor in space, nor in time, but is the abso- 
lutely hnonoform,^ or rather formless, prior to all 
form, prior to motion, prior to rest.’^ 

Altho the Neo-Platonist Plotinus speaks of ‘creation, ' 
his conception of God’s relation to the world is one of 
emanation. Departing from the Old Testament notion 
that God created the world in time and in the spirit of 
St. John’s Gospel, Plotinus formulates a view which re- 
appears in Augustinian theology as ‘eternal generation," 
He says : 

“The One is all things and yet no one of them. For 
the origin of all things is itself, not they, yet all things 
are in their origin, inasmuch as they may all be traced 
back to their source. It is better, perhaps, to say that 
in their origin they exist not as present but as future 
things. How then can they proceed from the One in 
its simplicity, in whose self-identity there is no appear- 
ance of variety or duality whatsoever? I reply, for 
the very reason that none of them was in the One, are 
all of them derived from it. Furthermore, in order 
that they may be real existences, the One is not an 
existence, but the father of existences. And the gen- 
eration of existence is as it were the first act of gen- 
eration. Being perfect by reason of neither seeking 
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nor possessing nor . needing anything, the One over- 
flows as it were, and what overflows fot^ms another 
hypostasis. Thus fire heats and cold chitls and drugs 
havo their appropriate effects upon other things, and 
all things imitate their origins as they are able with a 
view to their everlasting self-perpetuation and good- 
ness.” 

While the list of Nicene Fathers reveals the fact that 
Augustine was anticipated, it is to him that the quest must 
turn for the first clear statement of the soul as ‘self-con- 
sciousness.’ Like Descartes in modern times, Augustine 
found a sure way to inner experience by means of doubt. 
This appears in his “Soliloquies,” wherein he says: 

“Thou who wilt know thyself, knowest thou that 
thou art? I know. Whence knowest thou? I know 
not. Feelest thou thyself to be simple or manifold? 
I know not. Knowest thou thyself to be moved? I 
know not. Knowest thou thyself to think? I know. 
Therefore it is true that thou thinkest. True.” 

Augustine’s view of God and the world stands midway 
between Plotinus’ notion of a will-less emanation and 
the popular idea of creation in time. Augustine advocated 
belief in an eternal generation of the world. 

The spirit of Scholasticism may be understood as an 
effort on the part of the Church to spread its doctrines 
abroad among undisciplined people. Having determined 
the essence of Christian faith, it became necessary to give 
reasons for it. No longer was it possible to say, “I be- 
lieve, because it is absurd.” One must rather declare, ‘T 
believe, in order that I may understand.” The various 
questions of Church and theology were discussed in con- 
nection with the problem of ‘Realism’ and ‘Nominalism,’ 
which was taken up in the earlier period of Scholasticism, 
as was also that of the supremacy of intellect or will, dis- 
cussed later under the form of ‘Thomism’ and ‘Scotism.’ 
Scholasticism rises with the Carlovingian Empire, when 
Charlemagne appointed Alcuin (736-804) a teacher in his 
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palace school. The first systematic work of Scholasticism 
was carried on by Scotus Erigena, who lived between 800 
and 900. Erigena’s liberal theism was followed by Anselm 
(1035-1109), whose ontological proof of the Divine Exist- 
ence established Realism. Among the Realists was Will- 
iam of Champeaux (1070-1121), among the Nominalists 
Roscellinus. Between the contending parties stands Abe- 
lard (1079-1142) with his ‘Conceptualism.’ 

While the position of Scotus Erigena is scholastic as 
is also the pedagogical form of his work, ‘Concerning the 
Division of Nature,’ the dialectical side of his system 
seems to be turned toward the fathers before rather than 
the schoolmen after him. In general it was the fate of 
his system to further the transcendental idea of God that 
Plotinus had introduced into Christian philosophy, an idea 
reappearing in a more consistent form with the Augustin- 
ian theory of eternal generation whereby creation and 
preservation were regarded as one. For himself Erigena 
agrees with Augustine, but seems to lay most stress upon 
the opinions of Dionysius the Areopagite, who regarded 
the Deity in a negative manner as beyond being. Erigena 
identifies God with nature and turns away from the idea 
of the creation of the world in time. God Himself is the 
hyper-real, since no human category, not even that of 
‘being,’ may properly apply to Him. God is not a ‘this’ in 
distinction from a ‘that’ ; He is the All. 

Erigena may entertain more traditional ideas of the 
Deity, but all such conceptions are subsumed under the 
mystic and pantheistic idea of the inefifable One. This 
will appear in his characteristic division of nature: 

“The division of nature is to be understood in four 
distinct forms. Nature is divided first into that which 
creates but is not itself created, then into that which 
is created and creates ; thirdly, into that which is cre- 
ated and does not create; fourthly, that which is not 
created and does not create. Of these four divisions 
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two are mutually opposed, the third to the first, the 
fourth to the second" 

The name of Anselm is closely associated with the onto- 
logical proof of the existence of God. Greek philosophy 
with Parmenides and Plato had connected thinking with 
being and Augustine had observed the relation between 
the idea of God and His existence. Anselm endeavored to 
prove that to deny the existence of the Deity, as the fool 
says in his heart, ^non cst dens/ is to indulge in logical con- 
tradiction. In modern philosophy Descartes and the school 
of Leibnitz restated the ontological argument for which 
they were criticized by Kant. Anselm's ‘Proslogium' uses 
the general argument that, since we have the idea of God, 
He must exist, otherwise we should not have the idea. 
In sharper logical fashion he asserts that a being which 
exists in understanding and in reality is more perfect than 
one which exists in untlerstanding alone. Hence the idea 
of God as the most perfect being includes His existence as 
well as the idea of Him, Therefore he declares : 

“Even the fool is convinced that something exists 
in the understanding, at least, than which nothing 
greater can be conceived. For when he hears this, he 
understands it. And whatever is understood exists in 
the understanding. And assuredly that, than which 
nothing greater can be conceived, cannot exist in the 
understanding alone. For, suppose it exists in the 
understanding alone, then it can be conceived to exist 
in reality, which is greater. 

“Therefore if that, than which nothing greater can 
be conceived, is One, than which a greater can be 
conceived. But obviously this is impossible. Hence 
there is no doubt that there exists a being, than which 
nothing greater can be conceived, and it exists both 
in the understanding and in reality." 

The ‘Monologium' speaks of the Deity as a certain Na- 
ture through which all things exist. His argument, which 
follows, is cosmological rather than ontological: 
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“Therefore not only are all good things such 
through something that is one and the same and all 
great things such through something that is one and 
the same, but whatever is apparently exists through 
something that is one and the same. For everything 
that is exists through something or through nothing. 
But nothing exists through nothing, for it is alto- 
gether inconceivable that anything should not exist 
by virtue of something.” 

The development of philosophy was not deepened to any 
great extent by the new life felt by modern science and 
art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As a move- 
ment the Renaissance reveals the method of medieval 
speculation, although the individualistic spirit of the for- 
mer serves to prepare the way for modernism as such. 
Here was witnessed the study of “pure Platonism” and a 
contrast between the scholastic view of Aristotle and puri- 
fied form of Aristotelianism. In the revival of these and 
other systems the Renaissance presents a picture of indus- 
trious research rather than one of consistent reflection, 
and its philosophy, if indeed such a thing existed, was a 
syncretism of antique principles. Where the way to a new 
form of speculation was opened by Paracelsus and Campa- 
nella in physics, by Machiavelli and Gentilis in politics, 
systematic thinking was carried on by Bruno (1548-1600) 
and Bacon (1561-1626). 

The significant thing in Bruno’s conception of the uni- 
verse consists in an esthetical monism which finds God to 
be the indwelling and animating principle of the world. 
At the beginning of Christianity Plotinus had suggested 
the same truth with his theory of emanation. Augustine 
added to it in connection with the notion of eternal gener- 
ation; Scotus Erigena furthered the principle when he 
postulated a “nature which neither is created nor creates.” 
After Bruno it appeared in Schelling’s romantic idealism. 
In his work, 'Concerning the Cause,’ Bruno declares: 

“The universal intellect is the most intimate, real 
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and essential faculty and effective part of the "world- 
soul. ]5y us this intellect is called the inner artificer, 
because it forms and shapes material objects from 
within, as from within the seed or the root is sent 
forth and unfolded the trunk, from within the trunk 
are put forth the branches, from within the branches 
the finished twigs and from within the twigs unfurl 
the buds, and there within are woven like nerves, 
leaves, flowers and fruits; and inversely, at certain 
times the sap is recalled from the flowers and fruits 
to the twigs, from the twigs to the branches, from the 
branches to the trunk and from the trunk to the root. 
Just so it is with animals; its work proceeding from 
the original seed, and from the center of the heart, to 
the external members, and from these finally gather- 
ing back to the heart the unfolded powers, it behaves 
as if again knotting together spun-out threads. 

‘^Now, since we believe that even inanimate works, 
such as we know, how to produce with a certain order, 
imitatively working on the surface of matter, are not 
produced without forethought and mind — as when, 
cutting and sculpturing a piece of wood, we bring 
forth the effigy of a horse: how much greater must 
we believe is that creative intelligence which, from 
the interior of the germinal matter, brings forth the 
bones, extends the cartilage, hollows out the arteries, 
breathes into the pores, weaves the fibers, forms the 
branching nerves and with such admirable mastery 
arranges the whole? I say, how much greater an 
artificer is He who is not restricted to one sole part of 
the material world, but operates continually through- 
out the whole. There are three sorts of intelligence — 
the divine, which is all things; the mundane, which 
makes all things, and the other kinds of spirits which 
become everything.” 

Like Bruno, Francis Bacon is to be considered a child 
of the Renaissance rather than of the Enlightenment. Ir 
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is true that he indicated the way to a new method of philo- 
sophical speculation, viz., ‘induction,* but with respect to 
the actual problems of physics and politics he failed to 
adopt the advanced views of his friend Hobbes. Accord- 
ing to Lombroso, Bacon refused to accept the Copernican 
astronomy and laughed at the application of mathematics 
to the problems of physics. On the political side Bacon 
was blind to the principles of natural rights, as these were 
upheld by Bodin, Gentilis and Grotius, and, as Lerminier 
has pointed out, the word ‘jus,* in the sense of universal 
rights, is not once to be found in all the writings of 
Bacon. 

While it is the fashion to regard Bacon as the founder 
of modern scientific method, it seems wiser to lend his in- 
fluence to the question of ‘culture,* a term introduced by 
Bacon in his ‘Advancement of Learning* (1605). Like 
Aristotle, whom in many ways he affected to despise, 
Bacon upholds the man of thought rather than the man 
of action and finds the highest form of human activity to 
consist in the “work of contemplation.** He affirms: 

“After the Creation was finished, it was set down 
unto us that man was placed in the garden to work 
therein, which work so appointed to him could be no 
other than work of contemplation; that is when the 
end of work is but for exercise and experiment, not 
for necessity.** 

Even in his scientific speculations Bacon employs im- 
agery rather than the sedate language of experience, and 
in seeking to rid man of his prejudices he calls attention to 
certain false tendencies besetting the mind: 

“There are four classes of idols which beset men*s 
minds. To these for distinction*s sake I have assigned 
names, calling the first class Idols of the Tribe; the 
second. Idols of the Cave ; the third. Idols of the Mar- 
ket-place ; the fourth. Idols of the Theater. 

“The Idols of the Tribe have their foundation in 
human nature itself and in the tribe or race of men. 
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For it is a false assertion that the sense of man is the 
measure of things. On the contrary, all perceptions 
as well of the sense as of the mind are according to 
the nieasure of the individual and not according to the 
measure of the universe. And the human understand- 
ing is like a false mirror, which, receiving rays irregu- 
larly, distorts and discolors the nature of things by 
mingling its own nature with it. 

‘‘The Idols of the Cave are the idols of the indi- 
vidual man. For every one (besides the errors com- 
mon to human nature in general) has a cave or den 
of his own, which refracts and discolors the light of 
nature, owing either to his own proper and peculiar 
nature, or to his education and conversation with 
others, or to the reading of books and the authority 
of those whom he esteems and admires, or to the dif- 
ferences of impressions accordingly as they take place 
in a mind preoccupied and predisposed or in a mind 
indifferent and settled or the like. 

“There are also idols formed by the intercourse and 
association of men with each other, which I call Idols 
of the Market-place, on account of the commerce and 
consort of men there. For it is by discourse that men 
associate, and words are imposed according to the 
apprehension of the vulgar. And therefore the ill and 
unfit choice of words wonderfully obstructs the under- 
standing. 

“Lastly there are idols which immigrated into men's 
minds from the various dogmas of philosophies and 
also from wrong laws of demonstration. These I call' 
Idols of the Theater, because in my judgment all the 
received systems are but so many stage plays repre- 
senting worlds of their own after an unreal and scenic 
fashion.” 

In the midst of his criticism Bacon does not spare the 
Empirical school, toward which he might be expected to 
be lenient. Note his denunciation: 
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“But the Empirical school of philosophy gives birth 
to dogmas more deformed and monstrous than the 
Sophistical or Rational school. For it has its founda- 
tions not in the light of common notions (which 
though it be a faint and superficial light, is yet in a 
manner universal and has reference to many things), 
but in the narrowness and darkness of a few experi- 
ments.” 

For himself Bacon selects a method midway between 
that of experience and reason: 

“Those who have handled sciences have been either 
men of experiment or men of dogmas. The men of 
experiment are like the ant ; they only collect and use : 
the reasoners resemble spiders, who make cobwebs 
out of their own substance. But the bee takes a mid- 
dle course; it gathers its material from the flowers of 
the garden and of the field, but transforms and digests 
it by a power of its own. Not unlike this is the true 
business of philosophy, for it neither relies solely or 
chiefly on the powers of the mind, nor does it take the 
matter which it gathers from natural history and 
mechanical experiments and lay it up in the memory 
whole as it finds it, but lays it up in the understanding 
altered and digested.” 

From these easy-going methods of the Renaissance phi- 
losophy passed on to the sedate discussions of physics and 
politics belonging to the Enlightenment. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT — MATERIALISM AND RATIONALISM 

The difference between the Renaissance and the En- 
lightenment appears most clearly in connection with the 
term ‘Nature.’ Bruno and Bacon conceive of the natural 
order in a poetical fashion, and where the former finds in 
nature an indwelling principle the latter gives a figura- 
tive interpretation to its manifestations. In the Enlighten- 
ment Hobbes and Spinoza may differ in their particular 
methods, but they agree in looking upon nature as a mani- 
festation of law. The Enlightenment saw in nature the 
features of reason, whether in the lower form of experi- 
ence or the higher one of understanding. At the same 
time it was animated by the spirit of freedom, and just as 
the principle of reason gave it a new view of the physical 
order the ideal of rights afforded a new conception of the 
political one. 

The way to the Enlightenment was opened by Hobbes 
with his ‘Materialism.’ In opposition to him appeared the 
school of ‘Rationalism,’ while that of ‘Empiricism’ was in 
sympathy with the views that he advanced. 

Hobbes (1588-1679) distinguishes his philosophy from 
Bacon’s and allies it with the Enlightenment by assuming 
a mechanical view of nature and society. Matter with its 
sole principle of force constitutes the world of things; 
material interest as felt by the isolated ‘ego’ guides man in 
organizing his state. This physico-political view of hu- 
manity was anticipated by Epicurus, hut Hobbes reduced 
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it to systematic form, and so thoroly did he state the 
problem of ethics that the moral philosophy of England 
continued to feel his influence until the end of the eight- 
eenth century. 

In the philosophic system of Hobbes thought possesses 
no independence, but traces its origin back to some change 
in the body or some condition in the external world. His 
view of mind, then, is altogether sensationalistic. Such is 
the conception of man entertained in the 'Leviathan* 

<1651): 

"Concerning the thoughts of man, I will consider 
them first singly and afterward in train or dependence 
upon one another. Singly they are every one a repre- 
sentation or appearance of some quality or other acci- 
dent of a body without us, which is commonly called 
an ‘object.’ Which object worketh on the eyes, ears 
and other parts of a man’s body, and by diversity of 
working produceth diversity of appearances. 

"The original of them all is that which we call 
sense, for there is no conception in a man’s mind 
which hath not at first, totally or by parts, been begot- 
ten upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived 
from that original. 

"The cause of sense is the external body or object 
which presseth the organ proper to each sense, either 
immediately, as in the taste and touch; or mediately, 
as in seeing, hearing and smelling; which pressure, 
by the mediation of the nerves and other strings and 
membranes of the body, continued inward to the brain 
and heart, causeth there a resistance, or counter- 
pressure or endeavor of the heart to deliver itself, 
which endeavor, because outward, seemeth to be some 
matter without. And this seeming, or fancy, is that 
which men call sense, and consisteth, as to the eye, in 
a light or color figured ; to the ear, in a sound ; to the 
nostril, in an odor; to the tongue and palate, in a 
savor, and to the rest of the body, in heat, cold, hard- 
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ness, softness and such other qualities as we discern 
by feeling.” 

Upon this basis of motion Hobbes seeks to explain not 
only consciousness, but conscious activity as well. He 
says: 

**There be in animals two sorts of motions peculiar 
to them: one called vital, begun in generation and 
continued without interruption through their whole 
life, such as are the course of the blood, the pulse, the 
breathing, the concoction, nutrition, excretion, etc., 
to which motions there needs no help of imagination; 
the other is animal motion, otherwise called voluntary 
motion, as to go, to speak, to move any of our limbs 
in such manner as is first fancied in our minds. That 
sense is motion in the organs and interior parts of 
man’s body, caused by the action of the things we see, 
hear, etc, and that fancy is but the relics of the same 
motion, remaining after sense, has been already said 
in the first and second chapters. And because going, 
speaking^and the like voluntary motions depend always 
upon a precedent thought of whither, which way and 
what ; it is evident that the imagination is the first in- 
ternal beginning of all voluntary motion.” 

In the atmosphere of this sensationalistic view of man 
Hobbes endeavors to account for the origin of society. 
This he does by drawing a sharp distinction between the 
original condition of man when he lived a life of lawless- 
ness and selfishness and his civil condition, the origin of 
which was due to artificial compact. It was this theory 
of social compact that was later to be advanced by Locked 
whence it passed to France through the medium of Rous- 
seau. According to Hob\)es the primitive condition of 
mankind, or “state of nature,” was a “state of war of all 
against all,** due to the tendency on the part of the indi- 
vidual to seek his private advantage only. This egoistic 
theory is clearly stated: 

“Hereby it is manifest that during the time mbn 
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live without a common power to keep them all in awe, 
they are in that condition which is called war, and 
such a war, as is of every man against every man. 
For war consisteth not in battle only, or the act of 
fighting, but in a tract of time, wherein the will to 
contend by battle is sufficiently known, and therefore 
the notion of time is to be considered in the nature of 
war as it is in the nature of weather. For as the 
nature of foul, weather lieth not in a shower or two 
of rain, but in an inclination thereto of many days 
together, so the nature of war consisteth not in actual 
fighting but in the known disposition thereto during 
all the time there is no assurance to the contrary. All 
other time is peace.” 

What seems to follow from human nature as such is 
further confirmed by experience, argues Hobbes : 

“It may seem strange to some man that has not well 
weighed these things that Nature should thus dissoci- 
ate and render men apt to invade and destroy one 
another, and he may therefore, not trusting to this 
inference made from the passions, desire perhaps to 
have the same confirmed by experience. Let him 
therefore consider with himself, when taking a jour- 
ney, he arms himself and seeks to go well accom- 
panied ; when going to sleep he locks his doors ; when 
even in his house he locks his chests, and this when 
he knows there be laws and public officers, armed, to 
revenge all injuries shall be done him; what opinion 
he has of his fellow-subjects when he rides armed ; of 
his fellow-citizens when he locks his doors, and of 
his children and servants when he locks his chests. 
Does he not there as much accuse mankind by his 
actions as I do by my words ?” 

In this polemical state of nature there is neither justice 
nor injustice. Thus says Hobbes: 

“The notions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice have here no place. Where there is no com- 
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mon power there is no law, where no law no injustice* 
Justice and injustice are none of the faculties neither 
of the body nor mind. If they were, they might be 
in man that were alone in the world, as well as his 
senses and passions. They are qualities that relate to 
men in society, not in solitude.'* 

Whereithe natural state of man produces rights, his civil 
condition comes from the establishment of law, and where 
the dictate of rights is war that of law is peace. Society 
arises by means of social compact, and he defines these 
ideas concisely: 

“The right of nature, which writers commonly call 
'jus naturale,* is the liberty each man hath to use his 
own power, as he will himself, for the preservation 
of his own nature ; that is to say, of his own life, and 
consequently of doing anything which in his own 
judgment and reason he shall conceive to be the aptest 
means thereunto. 

“A law of nature, 'lex naturaiis,' is a precept or 
general rule, found out by reason, by which a man is 
forbidden to do that which is destructive of his life or 
taketh away the means of preserving the same, and to 
omit that b^ which he thinketh it may be best pre- 
served. For tho they that speak of this subject 
use to confound 'jus* and ‘lex,* ‘right* and ‘law,* yet 
they ought to be distinguished, because right consist- 
eth in liberty to do or to forbear, whereas law deter- 
mineth and bindeth to one of them, so that law and 
right differ as much as obligation and liberty, which 
in one and the same matter are inconsistent. 

“Whensoever a man transferreth his right or re- 
nounceth it, it is either in consideration of some right 
reciprocally transferred to himself or for some other 
good he hopeth for thereby. For it is a voluntary 
act, and of the voluntary acts of every man the object 
is some good to himself. And therefore there be sojtne 
rights which no man can be understood by any words 
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or other signs to have abandoned or transferred. As 
first a man cannot lay down the right of resisting 
them that assault him by force to take away his life, 
because he cannot be understood to aim thereby at any 
good to himself. 

‘The mutual transferring of right is that which men 
call contract.” 

While several different meanings may attach themselves 
to the term ‘rationalism,* the philosophic import is ade- 
quately expressed by saying that it stands for the primacy 
of understanding rather than of experience, for the superi- 
ority of thought over perception. It was in the spirit of 
rationalism that Descartes said: 

“I will now close my eyes, I will stop my ears, I will 
turn away my senses from their objects, I will even 
efface from my consciousness all the images of cor- 
poreal things; or at least, because this can hardly be 
accomplished, I will consider them as empty and 
false ; and thus, holding converse only with myself and 
closely examining my nature, I will endeavor to ob- 
tain by degrees a more intimate and familiar knowl- 
edge of myself.** 

In contrast with the school of empiricism rationalism 
represents a twofold tendency. On the outside the under- 
standing was employed critically as a means of discovering 
truth, on the other it was used constructively in the de- 
velopment of definite views of the world, as dualism and 
monism. This second advantage was one which the con- 
trary school of empiricism did not enjoy. The leading 
members of the Rationalist school were Descartes (1596- 
1650), Spinoza (1632-1677), Leibnitz (1646-1716). 

The fact that Descartes was the founder of modern phi- 
losophy in the restricted sense of the term ‘modern* does 
not forbid his connection with medieval thought, and his 
system of rationalism acts as a bridge connecting the 
older and newer forms of the larger modernism. In his 
famous deduction of the ego from self-consciousness Des- 
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cartes imitated Augustine, while in his demonstration of 
the existence of God he followed Anselm's “ontological 
proof." 

Descartes' own method was that of skepticism, and hav- 
ing resolved to accept as true only such propositions as 
should be demonstrable, he questions whether he should 
believe in his own existence, that of the world or that of 
God. Thus he guards himself: 

“I will suppose, then, not that Deity, who is sover- 
eignly good and the fountain of truth, but that some 
malignant demon, who is at once exceedingly potent 
and deceitful, has employed all his artifice to deceive 
me; I will suppose that the sky, the air, the earth, 
colors, figures, sounds and all external things are 
nothing better than the illusions of dreams, by means 
of which this being has laid snares for my credulity; 

I will consider myself as without hands, eyes, flesh, 
blood or any of the senses, and as falsely believing 
that I am possessed of these ; I will continue resolutely 
fixed in this belief, and if indeed by this means it be 
not in my power to arrive at the knowledge of truth, 
I shall at least do what is in my power, viz., [suspend 
my judgment] and guard with settled purpose against 
giving my assent to what is false and being imposed 
upon by this deceiver, whatever be his power and 
artifice." 

The philosopher escapes from this dilemma by observ- 
ing that, while the Deity may deceive him. He can never 
bring it about that he shall be nothing as long as he is’ 
conscious that he is something. His line of reasoning fol- 
lows: 

“But how do I know that there is not something 
different altogether from the objects I have now enu- 
merated, of which it is impossible to entertain the 
slightest doubt? Is there not a God, or some bein^, 
by whatever name I may designate him, who causes 
these thoughts to arise in my mind? But why sup- 
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pose such a being, for it may be I myself atn capable 
of producing them? Am I then at least not some- 
thing? But I before denied that I possessed sense or a 
body. I hesitate, however, for what follows from 
that? Am I so dependent on the body and the senses 
that without these I cannot exist? But I had the per- 
suasion that there was absolutely nothing in the world, 
that there was no sky and no earth, neither minds nor 
bodies. Was I not, therefore, at the same time per- 
suaded that I did not exist? Far from it; I assuredly 
existed, since I was persuaded. But there is I know 
not what being, who is possessed at once of the highest 
power and the deepest cunning, who is constantly 
employing all his ingenuity in deceiving me. Doubt- 
less, then, I exist, since I am deceived; and, let him 
deceive me as he may, he can never bring it about that 
I am nothing, so long as I shall be conscious that I 
am something. Scr that it must, in fine, be maintained, 
all things being maturely and carefully considered, 
that this proposition (‘pronunciatum^) I am, I exist, is 
necessarily true each time it is expressed by me, or 
conceived in my mind,” 

The fact of self-existence leads the thinker to determine 
the particular quality of his being ; this is found in thought, 
so that the ‘ego' may be defined as a “thinking thing,” 
and from the famous ‘cogito, ergo sum' (I think, therefore 
lam) he attains a further point : 

“Thinking is another attribute of the soul; and here 
I discover what properly belongs to myself. This alone 
is inseparable from me, I am — I exist : this is certain ; 
but how often? As often as I think; for perhaps it 
would even happen, if I should wholly cease to think, 
that I should at the same time altogether cease to be. 
I now admit nothing that is not necessarily true : I am 
therefore, precisely speaking, only a thinking thing, 
that is, a mind (‘mens sive animus'), understanding, 
or reason — terms whose signification was before un- 
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known to me. I am, however, a real thing, and really 
existent ; but what thing ? The answer was, a thinking 
thing/' 

In seeking to demonstrate the existence of God, Des- 
cartes uses the same rationalistic argument that served 
to prove the existence of self. As in the first instance, he 
introduces his argument skeptically, and then proceeds to 
remove all vestige of doubt: 

“And in truth, as I have no ground for believing that 
Deity is deceitful, and as, indeed, I have not even 
considered the reasons by which the existence of a 
Deity of any kind is established, the ground of doubt 
that rests only on this supposition is very slight, and, 
so to speak, metaphysical. But, that I may be able 
wholly to remove it, I must inquire whether there is a 
God, as soon as an opportunity of doing so shall 
present itself ; and if I find that there is a God, I must 
examine likewise whether he can be a deceiver; for, 
without the knowledge of these two truths, I do not 
see that I can ever be certain of anything." 

When Descartes discovers that his mind possesses the 
idea of God, he asks himself whence this came. How can 
a finite mind have received the idea of an infinite one? 
The answer is, the idea must have been given by the 
Infinite Himself: 

“By the name God, I understand a substance infinite 
[eternal, immutable], independent, all-knowing, all- 
powerful, and by which I myself, and every other 
thing that exists, if any such there be, were created. • 
But these properties are so great and excellent, that 
the more attentively I consider them the less I feel 
persuaded that the idea I have of them owes its origin 
to myself alone. And thus it is absolutely necessary 
to conclude, from all that I have before said, that God 
exists: for tho the idea of substance be in my mind 
owing to this, that I myself am a substance, I should* 
not, however, have the idea of an infinite substance. 
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seeing I am a finite being, unless it were given me by 
some substance in reality infinite.” 

In distinction from Anselm, whose argument was meta- 
physical, Descartes employs a method which is psychologi- 
cal ; thus it serves to demonstrate, not so much the reality 
of the idea in itself, as its validity in the mind of man* 
The following passage is typical of this viewpoint: 

“There remains only the inquiry as to the way in 
which I received this idea from God; for I have not 
drawn it from the senses, nor is it even presented to 
me unexpectedly, as is usual with the ideas of sensible 
objects, when these are presented or appear to be 
presented to the external organs of the senses ; it is not 
even a pure production or fiction of my mind, for it is 
not in my power to take from or add to it; and con- 
sequently there but remains the alternative that it is 
innate, in the same way as is the idea of myself. And, 
in truth, it is not to be wondered at that God, at my 
creation, implanted this idea in me, that it might serve, 
as it were, for the mark of the workman impressed on 
his work; and it is not also necessary that the mark 
should be something different from the work itself; 
but considering only that God is my creator, it is 
highly probable that he in some way fashioned me 
after his own image and likeness, and that I perceive 
this likeness, in which is contained the idea of God, 
by the same faculty by which I apprehend myself.” 

In seeking to rid himself of his doubt concerning 
the existence of the external world, Descartes has no 
better argument than the theistic one just developed. Since 
God is perfect metaphysically. He must also be perfect 
morally; from which we may conclude that the Infinite 
is no deceiver, hence the idea of a world of things known 
to the senses must be valid, and the world accordingly real. 
Herein Descartes shows how all rationalism stands in need 
of empirical methods when the existence of the external 
order is called in question; his argument concerning the 
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reality of the world is the weakest of the three he pro- 
pounds. 

With regard to science, Descartes had much to do, how- 
ever, in establishing physics upon a purely mechanical 
basis, just as his sceptico-rationalistic method of studying 
the self was influential in founding psychology, as the 
introspective study of consciousness. Having separated 
mind and body, as here a thinking thing, there an extended 
thing, Descartes finds it difficult to account for their rela- 
tion and apparent interaction. Here he proposes a problem 
for Spinoza and Leibnitz, and one which is discussed to-day 
as a burning question. 

Not only did, Descartes seek to separate the psychical 
from the physical, but he endeavored to account for the 
relation existing between mind and body. This he ad- 
mitted was actual, but beyond comprehension; that which 
is extended cannot affect that which is simply conscious, 
and vice versa. Wanting in a satisfactory explanation of 
this paradox, Descartes claimed that the interaction of 
tli^ mental and the corporeal was due to the intervention 
of the Deity. This prepared the way for the Occasion- 
alists: Geulincx (1625-1669) and Malebranche (1638- 

1715)- 

Geulincx sought to explain how psychical states like 
‘motives* could produce physical ones like ‘movements* in 
the human body, and came to the conclusion that the 
former was, not the ‘cause,* but the ‘occasion* of the latter, 
the real causal efficiency being due to the work of the 
Deity. Mental states correspond to, but do not affect, 
bodily states in the same way that two clocks may be in 
constant agreement as to time, but not in conjunction as 
to their workings, Malebranche took up the other 
side of the problem, and thus sought to explain how man 
passes from outer physical stimuli to inner sensations. 
Like the physical order, the corporeal organization of man 
cannot have any influence upon what is so foreign to its 
nature as the mind; hence the apparent case of efficieitt 
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causality is only an instance of occasional causation, and 
instead of seeing things in their physical setting, “we see 
all things in God.” From this double 'Occasionalism' it 
was but a step to the perfect monism of Spinoza. 

Altho the title of Spinoza’s chief work is ‘Ethics,* the 
metaphysical aspect of the book seems to mask the moral 
side of it. Nevertheless, the extreme rationalism of 
Spinoza does not forbid his deducing an ethical principle 
from the pantheistic world-ground that he establishes, a 
fact which serves to show how genuine philosophy views 
the problem of the world and the purpose of life in one 
and the same speculative moment. Like Parmenides, 
Spinoza bases his philosophy on a single static principle, 
which is one and all; with Plato he exalts the intellect 
above the will. Affected as he was by Maimonides, 
Spinoza owes his real philosophic origin to Descartes. 
Opposed as his system was by Leibnitz, it affected the 
German mind in Lessing and Schelling, in Fichte and 
Schleiermacher. Our modern psychology, with its theory 
of the parallelism between mind and body, has made use 
of Spinoza's monism, so that Hoffding speaks of modern 
monistic theories as being “neo-Spinozism.” 

Spinoza's philosophic method was an advanced Car- 
tesianism. Where Descartes had found two separate sub- 
stances, mind and body, Spinoza found only one, manifest- 
ing itself in a mental and corporeal manner by means of 
the attributes thought and extension. Where Descartes had 
made use of the idea of efficient cause, Spinoza profited 
by the suggestion of the Occasionalists, that such causality 
was in reality only occasional, and considered all sup- 
posed cases of the transient cause as so many examples 
of the one immanent cause. Indeed, his whole philosophy, 
tends ever to substitute the static reason of things for 
the supposed cause of their interaction. 

The basis of Spinoza's system is found in his doctrine 
of substance, attribute, mode. Of the one substance, or 
God, there are two attributes, thought and extension; of 
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the attributes there are many modifications, minds and 
bodies. Thus he declares: 

'substance/ I mean that which is in itself, and 
is conceived through itself: in other words, that of 
which a conception can be formed independently of 
any other conception. 

“By ‘attribute,’ I mean that which the intellect per- 
ceives as constituting the essence of substance. 

“By ‘mode/ I mean the modifications of substance, 
or that which exists in, and is conceived through, 
something other than itself.” 

Spinoza’s doctrine of substance, expressed character- 
istically according to a geometrical method, advances the 
notion of a total Being whose essence constitutes the 
whole order of reality: 

“Prop. I. Substance is by nature prior to its modi- 
fications. 

Prop. II. Two substances, whose attributes are 
different, have nothing in common. 

Prop. III. Things which have nothing in common 
cannot be one the cause of the other. 

Prop. IV. Two or more distinct things are dis- 
tinguished one from the other, either by the difference 
of the attributes of the substances, or by the difference 
of their modifications. 

Prop. V. There cannot exist in the universe two or 
more substances having the same nature or attribute. 

Prop. VI. One substance cannot' be produced by 
another substance. 

Prop. VII. Existence belongs to the nature of sub- 
stance. 

Prop. VIII. Every substance is necessarily infinite. 

Prop. IX. The more reality or being a thing has 
the greater the number of its attributes. 

Prop. X. Each particular attribute of the one sub- 
stance must be conceived through itself. 

Prop. XI. God, or substance, consisting of infinite* 
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attributes, of which each expresses eternal and infinite 
essentiality, necessarily exists. 

Prop. XII. No attribute of substance can be con- 
ceived from which it would follow that substance can 
be divided. 

Prop. XIII. Substance absolutely infinite is indivisi- 
ble. 

Prop. XIV. Besides God no substance can be 
granted or conceived. 

Prop. XV. Whatsoever is, is in God, and without 
God nothing can be, or be conceived. 

Prop. XVI. From the necessity of the divine nature 
must follow an infinite number of things in infinite 
ways — that is, all things which can fall within the 
sphere of infinite intellect. ^ 

Prop. XVII. God acts solely by the laws of his own 
nature, and is not constrained by any one. 

Prop. XVIII. God is the indwelling and not the 
transient cause of all things. 

Prop. XIX. God, and all the attributes of God, are 
eternal. 

Prop, XX. The existence of God and his essence 
are one and the same. 

Prop. XXI. All things which follow from the abso- 
lute nature of any attribute of God must always exist 
and be infinite, or, in other words, are eternal and 
infinite through the said attribute.” 

Having established such a monism, Spinoza now pro- 
ceeds to relate the one substance to the manifold of things 
in the actual world. The reality of the two great classes 
of things cognitive, or minds, and things extended, or 
bodies, is due to their participation in the one substance, 
just as their apparent interaction is due to the parallel 
orders of their particular manifestations : 

“Prop I. Thought is an attribute of God, or God is 
a thinking thing. 
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Prop. II. Extension is an attribute of God, or God 
is an extended thing. 

Prop. III. In God there is necessarily the idea not 
only of his essence, but also of all things which 
necessarily follow from his essence. 

Prop. IV. The idea of God, from which an infinite 
number of things follow in infinite ways, can only 
be one. 

Prop. V. The actual being of ideas owns God as its 
cause, only in so far as he is considered as a thinking 
thing, not in so far as he is unfolded in any other 
attribute; that is, the ideas both of the attributes of 
God and of particular things do not own as their 
efficient cause their objects (ideata) or the things 
perceived, but God himself in so far as he is a think- 
ing thing. 

Prop. VI. The modes of any given attribute are 
caused by God, in so far as he is considered through 
the attribute of which they are modes, and not in so 
far as he is considered through any other attribute. 

Prop. VII. The order and connection of ideas is 
the same as the order and connection of things. 

Prop. VIII. The ideas of particular things, or of 
modes, that do not exist, must be comprehended in 
the infinite idea of God, in the same way as the formal 
essences of particular things or modes are contained 
in the attributes of God. 

Prop. IX. The idea of an individual thing actually 
existing is caused by God, not in so far as he is 
infinite, but in so far as he is considered as affected 
by another idea of a thing actually existing, of which 
he is the cause, in so far as he is affected by a third 
idea, and so on to infinity. 

Prop. X. The being of substance does not appertain 
to the essence of man — in other words, substance does 
not constitute the actual being of man. 

Prop. XI. The first element, which constitutes tHe 
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actual being of the human mind, is the idea of some 
particular thing actually existing. 

Prop. XIII. The object of the idea constituting the 
human mind is the body, in other words, a certain 
mode of extension which actually exists, and nothing 
else. 

Prop. XIV. The human mind is capable of perceiv- 
ing a great number of things, and is so in proportion 
as its body is capable of receiving a great number of 
impressions. 

Prop. XLiv. It is not in the nature of reason to 
regard things as contingent, but as necessary. 

Corollary. — It is in the nature of reason to perceive 
things under a certain form of eternity.*' 

After speaking of the “nature and origin of the emo- 
tions” and of “human bondage,” Spinoza concludes his 
work by a discussion of “human freedom” wherein he 
seeks the realization of the ethical purpose running 
through the book. It is in this last part of his work that 
we encounter his discussion of “intuition” or “knowledge 
of the third order,” of “the intellectual love of God,” and 
the view of things “under the form of eternity” : 

“Prop. XV. He who clearly and distinctly under- 
stands himself and his emotions loves God, and so 
much the more in proportion as he more understands 
himself and his emotions. 

Prop. XVI. This love toward God must hold the 
chief place in the mind. 

Prop. XVII. God is without passions, neither is he 
affected by any emotion of pleasure or pain. 

Prop. XVIII. No one can hate God. 

Prop. XIX. He who loves God cannot endeavor 
that God should love him in return. 

Prop. XX. This love toward God cannot be stained 
by the emotion of envy or jealousy: contrariwise, it 
is the more fostered, in proportion as we conceive a 
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Prop. XXI. The mind can only imagine anything, 
or remember what is past, while the body endures. 

Pr(»p. XXII. Nevertheless in God there is necessar- 
ily ar idea, which expresses the essence of this or that 
human body under the form of eternity. 

Prop. xxiTi. The human mind cannot be absolutely 
destroyed with the body, but there remains of it some- 
thing which is eternal. 

Prop. XXIV. The more we understand particular 
things, the more do we understand God. 

Prop. XXV. The highest endeavor of the mind, and 
the highest virtue is to understand things by the third 
kind of knowledge [i.e., intuition]. 

Prop. XXVI. In proportion as the mind is more 
capable of understanding things by the third kind of 
knowledge, it desires more to understand things by 
that kind. 

Prop. xxvTi. From this third kind of knowledge 
arises the highest possible mental acquiescence. 

Prop, xxviii. The endeavor or desire to know 
things by the third kind of knowledge cannot arise 
from the first, but from the second kind of knowledge. 

Prop. XXIX. Whatsoever the mind understands 
under the form of eternity, it does not understand by 
virtue of conceiving the present actual existence ol 
the body, but by virtue of conceiving the essence of 
the body under the form of eternity. 

Prop. XXX. Our mind, in so far as it knows itself 
and the body under the form of eternity, has to that 
extent necessarily a knowledge of God, and knows 
that it is in God, and is conceived through God. 

Prop. XXXI. The third kind of knowledge depends 
on the mind, as its formal cause, in so far as the 
mind itself is eternal. 

Prop. XXXII. Whatsoever we understand by the 
greater number of men to be joined to God by the* 
same bond of love. 
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third kind of knowledge, we take delight in, and our 
delight is accompanied by the idea of God as cause. 

Prop. XXXIII. The intellectual love of God, which 
arises from the third kind of knowledge, is eternal. 

Prop. XXXIX. He who possesses a body capable of 
the greatest number of activities, possesses a mind 
whereof the greatest part is eternal. 

Prop. XL. In proportion as each thing possesses 
more of perfection, so is it more active and less pas- 
sive; and, vice versa, in proportion as it is more 
active, so is it more perfect. 

Prpp. XLi. Even if we did not know that our mind 
is eternal, we should still consider as of primary im- 
portance piety and religion, and generally all things 
which, in Part IV., we showed to be attributable to 
courage and high-mindedness. 

Prop. XLii. Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, 
but virtue itself ; neither do we rejoice therein, because 
we control our lusts, but, contrariwise, because we 
rejoice therein, we are able to control our lusts.*^ 

The varied and rather unsystematic writings of Leib- 
nitz relate him to the constructive rationalism of Descartes 
and Spinoza, as well as to the critical empiricism of Locke. 
In his ‘Monadology,’ Leibnitz advances beyond the monis- 
tic conception of substance developed by Spinoza; in his 
‘New Essays on the Human Understanding,’ he endeavors 
to correct some of Locke’s mistaken notions. In his own 
statement of rationalism, Leibnitz involves the principle 
of ‘development,’ whereby he was able to approximate to 
the modern theory of evolution with respect to both mind 
and matter. Many of Leibnitz’s most important truths 
are expressed figuratively, and where his work excels in 
insight it is wanting in system; at the same time, it does 
not apply its theory of ‘monads/ or spiritual atoms, to 
the problems of ethics. The pluralistic restatement of 
the problem of substance occupies the first portion of the 
Monadology : 
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"The Monad is merely a simple substance entering 
into those which are comj)ound; simple, that is to 
say, without parts. 

"Where there are no parts, neither extension nor 
figure, nor divisibility is possible; and these Monads 
are the veritable atoms of nature and, in a word, the 
elements of things. 

"There is thus no danger of dissolution, and there 
is no conceivable way in which a simple substance 
can perish naturally. 

"For the same reason, there is no way to which a 
simple substance can begin naturally, since it could 
not be found by composition. • 

"There is also no intelligible way in which a Monad 
can be altered or changed in its interior by any other 
created thing; since it would be impossible to trans- 
pose anything in it, or conceive in it any internal 
movement which could be excited, directed, augmented 
or diminished within, such as may take place in com- 
pound bodies, where there is change of parts. The 
Monads have no windows through which anything can 
enter or go forth.” 

On the mental side, substance does not assume the 
simple and static form of a thinking thing, as Descartes 
had described the soul, but appears in grades of conscious- 
ness, thus: 

"This shifting state, which involves and represents 
multiplicity in the unit, or in the simple substance, 
is nothing but what we call Perception, which must 
be carefully distinguished from apperception, or con-' 
sciousness, as will appear in the sequel. Here it is 
that the Cartesians have especially failed, making no 
account of those perceptions of which we are not 
conscious. It is this that has led them to suppose that 
spirits are the only Monads, and that there are no 
souls of brutes or other entelechies. 

"If we choose to give the name of soul to every- 
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thing that has perceptions and appetites, then all 
simple substances or created monads may be called 
souls. But as feeling is something more than simple 
perception, I am willing that the general name of 
monads shall suffice for those simple substances which 
have perception only, and that the term souls shall be 
confined to those in which perceptions are more dis- 
tinct, and accompanied by memory. 

“For we experience in ourselves a state in which 
we remember nothing, and have no distinct percep- 
tion; as when we are in a swoon or in a profound 
or dreamless sleep. In this state the soul does not 
differ preceptibly from a simple Monad; but since 
this state is not permanent, and since the soul delivers 
itself from it, the soul is something more than a 
bare Monad. 

“And as every present condition of a simple sub- 
stance is a natural consequence of its antecedent con- 
dition, so its present is big with its future. 

“Then, as on waking from a state of stupor, we 
become conscious of our perceptions, we must have 
perceptions, altho unconscious of them, immediately 
before awaking. For each perception can have no 
other natural origin but an antecedent perception, as 
every motion must be derived from one which pre- 
ceded it.” 

Having devoted himself to the manifold in the universe, 
Leibnitz now seeks to return to the unified world-ground 
in God. It is to Him that all created beings are due; the 
monads relate to Him by virtue of their position in the 
world, for they are situated like mirrors around a market- 
place, which reflect the central activity with a perfection 
depending upon their position and proximity. Some of 
his conclusions follow: 

“And thus the final reason of things must be found 
in a necessary substance, in which the detail of 
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changes exists eminently, as their source. And this 
substance we call God. 

^‘We may also conclude that this supreme substance, 
which is unique, universal and necessary — having 
nothing outside of it which is independent of it — and 
which is a simple series of possible being, must be 
incapable of limits, and must contain as much of 
reality as is possible. 

‘‘Whence it follows that God is perfect, perfection 
being nothing but the magnitude of positive reality 
taken exactly, setting aside the limits or bounds in 
that which is limited. And where there are no bounds, 
that is to say, in God, perfection is absolutely infinite. 

“It follows also that the creatures have their per- 
fections from the influence of God, but they have their 
imperfections from their own nature, which is in- 
capable of existing without limits. For it is by this 
that they are distinguished from God. 

“Now, as in the ideas of God there is an infinity 
of possible worlds, and as only one can exist, there 
must be a sufficient reason for the choice of God, 
which determines Him to decide upon one rather than 
another. 

“And this connection, or this adaptation of all cre- 
ated things to each, and of each to all, implies in each 
simple substance relations which express all the rest. 
Each, accordingly, is a living and perpetual mirror of 
the universe. 

“And as the same city viewed from different sides’ 
appears quite different, and is perspectively multiplied, 
so, in the infinite number of simple substances, there 
are given, as it were, so many different worlds, which, 
nevertheless, are only the perspectives of a single one, 
according to the different points of view of each 
Monad.” 

In referring to created substances, Leibnitz speaks df 
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soul-life as the possession, not only of men, but of animals, 
plants and stones as well. For example : 

“Whence it appears that there is a world of crea- 
tures, of living beings, of animals, of entelechies, of 
souls, in the minutest portion of matter. 

“Every particle of matter may be conceived as a 
garden of plants, or as a pond full of fishes. But each 
branch of each plant, each member of each animal, 
each drop of their humors, is in turn another such 
garden or pond. 

“And altho the earth and the air embraced between 
the plants in the garden, or the water between the 
fishes of the pond, are not themselves plant or fish, 
they nevertheless contain such, but mostly too minute 
for our perception. 

“Thus there is no uncultivated spot, no barrenness, 
no death in the universe, no chaos, no confusion, 
except in appearance, somewhat as it might appear in 
t pond at a distance, in which one would see a con- 
fused movement and swarming, so to speak, of the 
fishes of the pond, without separately distinguishing 
the fishes themselves. 

“We see, then, that each living body has a governing 
entelechy, which in animals is the soul of the animal. 
But the members of this liivng body are full of other 
living beings — plants, animals — each of which has its 
entelechy, or regent soul.” 

In other parts of his system, Leibnitz shuns the impli- 
cation that the principle of soul-life applies to the lowest 
orders of matter, but this principle is implicit in his theory. 
By means of his theories of grades of consciousness and 
pre-established harmony, he sought to supply his world 
of the manifold with unity and system. One and the 
same life and influence were thus conceived of as persist- 
ing in the midst of infinite varieties in nature. 

Leibnitz’s theory of knowledge consists chiefly in a 
refutation of Locke’s empiricism. Hence he comments: 
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^'Perhaps our able author will not differ entirely from my 
opinion. For after having employed the whole of his first 
book in rejecting innate lights, taken in a certain sense, 
he nevertheless avows at the beginning of the second and 
in what follows, that the ideas which do not originate in 
sensation come from reflection. Now reflection is nothing 
else than attention to what is in us, and the senses do 
not give us that which we already carry with us. . . . 
I have made use also of the comparison of a block of 
marble which has veins, rather than a block of marble 
wholly even, or of blank tablets, that is to say, of what 
is called among philosophers ‘tabula rasa.* For if a soul 
resembled these blank tablets, truths would be in us as the 
figure of Hercules is in marble when the marble is entirely 
indifferent toward receiving this figure or some other. 
But if there were veins in the block which should mark 
out the figure of Hercules rather than other figures, the 
block would be more determined thereto, and Hercules 
would be in it as in some sort innate, altho it would be 
necessary to labor in order to discover these veins and to 
cleanse them by polishing and by cutting away that which 
prevents them from appearing.** 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT — ^EMPIRICISM AND CRITICISM. 

The real beginning of the empirical theory of knowledge 
was made by Locke (1632-1704). Bacon at the close of 
the Renaissance and Hobbes in the beginning of the 
Enlightenment, had observed the possibilities of sense- 
experience, but their respective methods were not suf- 
ficiently consistent to promote a self-contained empiricism. 
Bacon’s view of nature was too vague, while Hobbes’ 
conception of mind was too grossly materialistic to account 
for the series of sense-impressions that goes to make up 
our experience of the external world. Locke seeks to de- 
termine the condition of the mind prior to experience and 
then endeavors to account for the development of knowl- 
edge. His work bears the modest title, ‘Essay on the 
Human Understanding.’ The progress of empiricism was 
furthered by Berkeley (1684-1753), who developed an em- 
pirical idealism, and was brought to its culmination in 
Hume (1711-1776), who found in Locke a path to perfect 
skepticism. 

The purpose of Locke's ‘Essay’ was both negative and 
positive; it aimed to reveal the inner nature of the under- 
standing as well as the way human knowledge is acquired. 
While Locke’s plan seems to involve among other things 
the question concerning the logical ground of knowledge, 
it is really confined to the point of the psychological origin 
of ideas. For himself he says : 

“First. I shall inquire into the original of those 
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ideas, notions, or whatever else you please to call them, 
which a man observes, and .is conscious to himself he 
has in mind ; and the ways whereby the understanding 
comes to be furnished with them. 

“Secondly. I shall endeavor to show what knowledge 
the understanding hath by those ideas, and the cer- 
tainty, evidence, and extent of it. 

“Thirdly. I shall make some inquiry into the nature 
and grounds of faith or opinion; whereby I mean, 
that assent which we give to any proposition as true, 
of whose truth yet we have no certain knowledge : and 
here we shall have occasion to examine the reasons 
and degrees of assent.” 

The first and most significant part of Locke's work con- 
sists in his opposition to rationalism with its theory of 
innate ideas. It was in this connection that he sought to 
establish the logical status of an idea by its origin in con- 
sciousness ; his arguments are as follows : 

“The way shown how we come by any knowledge, 
sufficient to prove it not innate. 

“General* assent the great argument. 

“Universal consent proves nothing innate. 

“ ‘What is, is,' and ‘it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be,' not universally assented 
to. 

“Not on the mind naturally imprinted, because not 
known to children, idiots, etc. 

“That men know them when they come to the use of 
reason, answered. — To avoid this, it is usually an- 
swered, that all men know and assent to them, when 
they come to the use of reason, and this is enough to 
prove them innate. I answer: 

“Doubtful expressions, that have scarce any signifi- 
cance, go for clear reasons to those who, being pre- 
possessed, take not the pains to examine even what 
they themselves say. 
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**If reason discovered them, that would not prove 
them innate. 

*"It is false that reason discovers them." 

Not only in the field of logic, but in the realm of ethics 
as well does this truth hold, argues Locke : 

“No moral principles so clear and so generally re- 
ceived as the forementioned speculative maxims. 

“Faith and justice not owned as principles by all 
men. 

“Men have contrary practical principles. 

“Whole nations reject several moral rules. 

“Those who maintain innate practical principles tell 
us not what they are. — The difference there is among 
men in their practical principles is so evident that I 
think I need say no more to evince that it will be 
impossible to find any innate moral rules by this 
mark of general assent; and it is enough to make one 
suspect that the supposition of such innate principles 
is but an opinion taken up at pleasure, since those who 
talk so confidently of them are so sparing to tell us 
which they are." 

The positive part of Locke's work is guided by the prin- 
ciple that all knowledge comes from experience. Under 
the head of such experience, he includes two particular 
sources of knowledge: “external sensible objects” and the 
“internal operations of our minds.” In doing this, he does 
not seem to notice that the internal operations of the mind 
may include something of the logical activity previously 
rejected under the head of innate ideas, 

“Idea is the object of thinking. 

“All ideas come from sensation or reflection. — Let 
us then suppose the 'mind to be, as we say, white 
paper, void of all characters, without any ideas : How 
comes it to be furnished? Whence comes it by that 
vast store, which the busy and boundless fancy of 
man has painted on it with an almost endless variety ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and 
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knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from 
experience. Our observation, employed either about 
ext<Tnal sensible objects, or about the internal oper- 
ations of our minds, perceived and reflected on by 
ourselves, is that which supplies our understandings 
with all the materials of thinking. 

“The object of sensation one source of ideas. 

“The operations of our minds the other source of 
them. 

“All our ideas are of the one or the other of these. — 

“The understanding seems to me not to have the 
least glimmering of any ideas which it doth not receive 
from one of these two. External objects furnish the 
mind with the ideas of sensible qualities, which are 
all those different perceptions they produce in us; 
and the mind furnishes the understanding with ideas 
of its own operations.” 

Locke’s devotion to the cause of empiricism did not pre- 
vent him from making a dialectical distinction, which, in 
another form, was to reappear in Kant. This was the 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities whose 
nature are beyond the power of experience to determine: 

Primary qualities. — Qualities thus considered in bodies 
are, first, such as are utterly inseparable from the body, 
in what estate soever it be ; and such as, in all the altera- 
tions and changes it suffers, all the force can be used 
upon it, it constantly keeps; and such as sense constantly 
finds in every particle of matter which has bulk enough to 
be perceived, and the mind finds inseparable from every 
particle of matter, tho less than to make itself singly be 
perceived by our senses ; e,g., take a grain of wheat, divide 
it into two parts, each part has still solidity, extension, 
figure and mobility ; divide it again, and it retains still the 
same qualities: and so divide it on till the parts become 
insensible, they must retain still each of them all those 
qualities. 

Secondary qualities. — Such qualities, which in truth are 
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nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to produce 
various sensations in us by their primary qualities, Le,, by 
the 'bulk, figure, texture and motion of their insensible 
parts, as colors, sounds, tastes, etc., these I call secondary^ 
qualities. 

In summing his discussion of substances and the ideasj^ 
possessed of them, Locke seems still further to make 
overtures to the contrary school of rationalism. So he 
says: 

“First, That all our ideas of the several sorts of sub- 
stances are nothing but collections of simple ideas, 
with a supposition of something to which they belong, 
and in which they subsist; tho of this supposed 
something we have no clear distinct idea at all. 

“Secondly, That all the simple ideas that, thus united 
in one common substratum, make up our complex 
ideas of several sorts of substances, are no other but 
such as we have received from sensation or reflection. 

“Thirdly, That most of the simple ideas that make up 
our complex ideas of substances, when truly con- 
sidered, are only powers, however we are apt to take 
them for positive qualities: r.g., the greatest part of 
the ideas that make our complex idea of gold are 
yellowness, great weight, ductility, fusibility and solu- 
bility in aqua regia, etc., all united together in an 
unknown substratum.” 

In speakihg of knowledge of reality, he refers to the 
ideas of the self, the Deity and the world, as follows : 

“We have an intuitive knowledge of our own exist- 
ence ; and a demonstrative knowledge of the existence 
of a God; of the existence of anything else, we have 
no other but a sensitive knowledge, which extends not 
beyond the objects present to our senses.” 

The term ‘idealism* applies to Berkeley in a special sense 
only, for in his intense nominalism he is a bittet* opponent 
of the usual forms of idealism from Plato to Aquinas. 
^Empirical idealism* is what Berkeley*s doctrine may be 
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called, for its basis is to be found in the process of per- 
ception rather than in the abstractions of the concept, 
Berkeley’s point of departure is found in Locke, who en- 
deavored to reorganize the world upon the basis of sense- 
experience. Locke himself approached the borders of sub- 
jective idealism, but found a way of escape in the distinc- 
tion between the primary qualities of the thing itself and 
its secondary qualities in the mind of the perceivcr. 
Berkeley does away with this arbitrary distinction, when 
he says: 

“It is evident that extension, figure and motion are 
only ideas existing in the mind, and that an idea can 
be like nothing but another idea, and that consequently 
neither they nor their archetypes can exist in an un- 
perceiving substance. Hence, it is plain that the very 
notion of what is called ‘matter' or ‘corporeal sub- 
stance' involves a contradiction in it." 

Berkeley was also related philosophically to Male- 
branche; one argued that the Divine mind supported the 
world by His constant perception of it ; Malebranche made 
man's perceptions participate in the mind of the Deity. 

Adopting Locke's theory of sensation, Berkeley adds to 
it the idea of the self, or personal spirit. With the self and 
its ideas, he could then account for the whole world of 
percepts, whereon he argues : 

“But, besides all that endless variety of ideas or 
objects of knowledge, there is likewise something 
which knows or perceives them, and exercises divers 
operations, as willing, imagining, remembering, about 
them. This perceiving, active being is what I call 
mind, spirit, soul, or myself. By which words I do 
not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely 
distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, which is 
the same thing, whereby they are perceived — for the^ 
existence of an idea consists in being perceived. 

“That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas 
formed by the imagination, exist without the rnind^ ia 
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what everybody will allow. And to me it is no less 
evident that the various sensations, or ideas imprinted 
on the sense, however blended or combined together 
(that is, whatever objects they compose), cannot exist 
otherwise than in a mind perceiving them. — I think 
an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this by any 
one that shall attend to what is meant by the term 
exist, when applied to sensible things. The table I 
write on I say exists, that is, I see and feel it; and if 
I were out of my study I should say it existed — mean- 
ing thereby that if I was in my study I might perceive 
it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. 
There was an odor, that is, it was smelt; there was a 
sound, that is, it was heard; a color or figure, and it 
was perceived by sight or touch. This is all that I 
can understand by these and the like expressions. 
Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they should 
have any existence out of the minds or thinking 
things which perceive them. 

^Tt is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing among 
men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all 
sensible objects, have an existence, natural or real, 
distinct from their being perceived by the understand- 
ing. But with how great an assurance and acquies- 
cence soever this principle be entertained in the 
world, yet whoever shall find in his heart to call it 
in question may perceive it to involve a manifest con- 
tradiction. For what are the forementioned objects 
but things perceived by sense ? And what do we per- 
ceive besides our own ideas or sensations?** 

The theistic, or pantheistic, view of the world aids 
Berkeley in fortifying this difficult contention : 

“Some truths there are so near and obvious to the 
mind that a man need only open his eyes to see them. 
Such I take this important one to be, viz., that all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word 
all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of 
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the world, have not any subsistence without a mind, 
that their being is to be perceived or known ; that con- 
sequently so long as they are not actually perceived 
by me, or do not exist in my mind or that of any other 
created spirit, they must either have no existence at 
all, or else subsist in the mind of some Eternal Spirit 
— it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all 
the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single 
part of them an existence independent of a spirit. 

“From what has been said it is evident there is not 
any other substance than spirit, or that which per- 
ccives. But, for the fuller demonstration of this point, 
let it be considered the sensible qualities are color, 
figure, motion, smell, taste, etc., i.e., the ideas per- 
ceived by sense. Now, for an idea to exist in an 
unperceiving thing is a manifest contradiction, for to 
have an idea is all one as to perceive; that therefore 
wherein color, figure, etc., exist must perceive them; 
hence it is clear there can be no unthinking substance 
or substratum of those ideas.” 

Positive in his idealism, Berkeley is in a position to 
oppose the traditional view of the world which bases its 
opinions of what exists and takes place upon a theory of 
matter. He says ; 

“But let us examine a little the received opinion. — 
It is said extension is a mode or accident of matter, 
and that matter is the substratum that supports it. 
Now I desire that you would explain to me what is 
meant by matter’s supporting extension. Say you, I 
have no idea of matter and therefore cannot explain* 
it. I answer, tho you have no positive, yet, if you 
have any meaning at all, you must at least have a 
relative idea of matter; tho you know not what it is, 
you must be supposed to know what relation it bears 
to accidents, and what is meant by its supporting 
them. It is evident support cannot here be taken it? 
its usual or literal sense — as when we say that pillars 
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support a building; in what sense therefore must it 
be taken ? 

'If we inquire into what the most accurate philos- 
ophers declare themselves to mean by material sub- 
stance, we shall find them acknowledge they have no 
other meaning annexed to those sounds but the idea 
of Being in general, together with the relative notion 
of its supporting accidents. The general idea of Being 
appeareth to me the most abstract and incomprehen- 
sible of all other; and as for its supporting accidents, 
this, as we have just now observed, cannot be under- 
stood in the common sense of those words; it must 
therefore be taken in some other sense, but what 
that is they do not explain.” 

This indicates Berkeley’s opposition to realism in the 
ancient-medieval sense, just as it serves to show how 
thoroly his theory depended upon the individualistic view 
of mind. Here appeared the chief weakness of empirical 
idealism. Perception, in distinction from conception, is 
individual; the ego sees, the ego hears, the ego feels. 
The result is the sophistical egoism of antiquity or what 
the modern calls ‘solipsism’ or ‘ipsesism,’ a view which 
demands that the individual ego alone shall be regarded as 
really existing. For the second time in the history of 
philosophy, man becomes the measure of all things. 

Like Berkeley, Hume found his source in Locke’s em- 
piricism, but where the idealist denied the objective reality 
of things, the skeptic cast out the idea of necessary con- 
nection between things. Thus of the two great meta- 
physical idols, substance and causality, Berkeley sought to 
destroy one, Hume the other. The two thinkers span the 
chasm between Locke and Kant, whose deaths were just 
a century apart — 1704, 1804; Locke gives more to Berkeley 
than to Hume ; Kant received more from Hume than from 
Berkeley. 

Hume’s theory of knowledge was a frank sensationalism 
which put the understanding at the mercy of sense, and 
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raised impression above idea. Between these two, Hume 
discovers, not a difference in kind, but a difference of 
degree; where impression is strong, idea is weak; and 
there is no inner idea which does not have its counterpart 
in the external world of sense. Hume’s original and more 
complete presentation of the knowledge-problem is found 
in his Treatise of Human Nature’ (1739). The inquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding’ (1748) restates the 
problem more briefly and with more definite reference to 
the question of causality: 

‘*Every one will readily allow, that there is a con- 
siderable difference between the perceptions of the 
mind when a man feels the pain of excessive heat, or 
the pleasure of moderate warmth, and when he after- 
ward recalls to his memory this sensation, or antici- 
pates by his imagination. These faculties may or copy 
the perceptions of the senses; but they can never 
entirely reach the force and vivacity of the original 
sentiment. The utmost we say of them, even when 
they operate with greatest vigor, is that they represent 
their object in so lively a manner, that we could 
almost say we feel or see it. But, except the mind 
be disordered by disease or madness, they never can 
arrive at such a pitch of vivacity, as to render these 
perceptions altogether undistinguishable. All the 
colors of poetry, however splendid, can never paint 
natural objects in such a manner as to make the 
description be taken for a real landskip. The most 
lively thought is still inferior to the dullest sensation. 

“Here, therefore, we may divide all the perceptions * 
of the mind into two classes or species, which are 
distinguished by their different degrees of force and 
vivacity. The less forcible and lively are commonly 
denominated Thoughts' or Ideas.’ The other species 
want a name in our language, and in most others; I 
suppose, because it was not requisite for any but. 
philosophical purposes, to rank them under a general 
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term or appellation. Let us, therefore, use a little 
freedom, and call them ‘Impressions*; employing that 
word in a sense somewhat different from the usual.** 
To discover the validity of any idea, one must seek the 
sensation whence it was derived, declares Hume; it was 
this test that led him to doubt the reality of the idea of 
necessary connection : 

“Here, therefore, is a proposition, which not only 
seems, in itself, simple and intelligible ; but, if a proper 
use were made of it, might render every dispute 
equally intelligible, and banish all that jargon, which 
has so long taken possession of metaphysical reason- 
ings, and drawn disgrace upon them. All ideas, espe- 
cially abstract ones, are naturally faint and obscure: 
the mind has but a slender hold of them : they are apt 
to be confounded with other resembling ideas; and 
when we have often employed any term, tho without a 
distinct meaning, we are apt to imagine it has a deter- 
minate idea annexed to it. On the contrary, all 
impressions, that is, all sensations, either outward or 
inward, are strong and vivid : The limits between them 
are more exactly determined: nor is it easy to fall 
into any error or mistake with regard to them. When 
we entertain, therefore, any suspicion that a philo- 
sophical term is employed without any meaning or 
idea (as is but too frequent), we need but inquire, 
from what impression is that supposed idea derived? 
And if it be impossible to assign any, this will serve 
to confirm our suspicion. By bringing ideas into so 
clear a light we may reasonably hope to remove all 
dispute, which may arise, concerning their nature 
and reality.** 

Altho he observes that the whole world of actuality is 
founded upon causality, Hume does not hesitate to doubt 
the validity of this idea : 

“All reasonings concerning matter of fact seem to 
* be founded on the relation of cause and effect. By 
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means of that relation alone we can go beyond the 
evidence of our memory and senses. If you were to 
ask a man, why he believes any matter of fact, which 
is absent; for instance, that his friend is in the coun- 
try, or in France; he would give you a reason; and 
this reason would be some other fact — as a letter 
received from him, or the knowledge of his former 
resolutions and promises/' 

“I shall venture to affirm, as a general proposition, 
which admits of no exception, that the knowledge of 
this relation is not, in any instance, attained by reason- 
ings a priori; but arises entirely from experience, 
when we find that any particular objects are con- 
stantly conjoined with each other. Adam, tho his 
rational faculties be supposed, at the very first, en- 
tirely perfect, could not have inferred from the fluidity 
and transparency of water that it would suffocate him, 
or from the light and warmth of fire that it would 
consume him. 

‘‘This proposition, that causes and effects are dis- 
coverable, not by reason but by experience, will readily 
be admitted with regard to such objects, as we remem- 
ber to have once been altogether unknown to us ; since 
we must be conscious of the utter inability, which we 
then lay under, of foretelling what would arise from 
them. Present two smooth pieces of marble to a man 
who has no tincture of natural philosophy; he will 
never discover that they will adhere together in such 
a manner as to require great force to separate them 
in a direct line, while they make so small a resistance 
to a lateral pressure. 

“But to convince us that all the laws of nature, 
and all the operations of bodies, without exception, 
are known only by experience, the following reflec-* 
tions may, perhaps, suffice. Were any object presented 
to us, and were we required to pronounce concerning 
the effect, which will result from it, without consult- 
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ing past observation; after what manner, I beseech 
you, must the mind proceed in this operation ? It must 
invent or imagine some event which it ascribes to 
the object as its effect; and it is plain that this inven- 
tion must be entirely arbitrary. The mind can never 
possibly find the effect in the supposed cause, by the 
most accurate scrutiny and examination. For the 
effect is totally different from the cause, and conse- 
quently can never be discovered in it. Motion in the 
second billiard-ball is a quite distinct event from 
motion in the first; nor is there anything in the one 
to suggest the smallest hint of the other. A stone or 
piece of metal raised into the air, and left without any 
support, immediately falls : but to consider the matter 
a priori, is there anything we discover in this situation 
which can beget the idea of a downward, rather than 
an upward, or any other motion, in the stone or 
metal ?” 

Where Hume was skeptical concerning the speculative 
view of things, he exercised more practical belief when 
he entertained the problem of life. In ethics, he turned 
away from the egoism of Hobbes and endeavored to base 
ethics upon the feeling of sympathy. In philosophy of 
religion, he destroyed the foundations of English Deism 
and made possible the modern Science of Religion. Op- 
posed by the Scottish school of “common sense” philos- 
ophy, his influence was more noteworthy in the case of 
Kant. 

Immanuel Kant, this greatest of philosophers since the 
death of Aristotle, destroys with his left hand while he 
creates with his right. To him come rationalism and em- 
piricism for judgment; from him spring transcendentalism 
and realism. As Socrates had reconciled the claims of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras, so Kant unites the rationalism 
of Leibnitz with the empiricism of Locke; as Socrates 
fathers Plato and Aristotle, as well as the later ethical 
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schools, so Kant produces Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, as 
well as Herbart, Schopenhauer and other realists. 

In reviewing the work of the Enlightenment, Kant did 
not decide for rationalism and against empiricism, or vice 
versa; he stood for both and for neither: his position was 
that of criticism. Empiricism had found knowledge to 
consist in something given to the senses; rationalism 
sought to produce it from within by means of the under- 
standing's native powers. Where one began with strong 
sensation and ended with attenuated thought, the other 
began with clear thought and ended with obscure sensation. 
Their views, while contrary, were not contradictory. 
Both parties agreed that the difference between sensation 
and ideation was one of degree, not one of kind, and the 
only difference consisted in the point of view. Now Kant 
saw that these two processes were qualitatively distinct. 
For itself rationalism ended in dogmatism, and Leibnitz 
gave way to WoJff ; empiricism fell into skepticism, when 
Locke was applied by Hume. Kant v.^as neither dogmatic 
nor skeptical ; he was critical. He appreciated the advan- 
tages of empiricism, the necessities of rationalism, as the 
fundamental question of the 'Critique of Pure Reason’' 
(1781) will show: "How are synthetic judgments possible 
a priori ?" The synthetic in knowledge gives increase and 
makes it possible for thought to advance scientifically from 
the known into the unknown; the a priori gives certainty 
and while it does not enrich our knowledge, it assures the 
understanding. 

Now organized knowledge seems to consist in the rare 
combination of the synthetic and certain ; at any rate one 
may ask with Kant, "(i) How is pure mathematics possi- 
ble? (2) How is pure physics possible? (3) How is a sci- 
ence of metaphysics possible ?" The first two questions find 
satisfactory answers, according to criticism. Mathematics, 
and physics are synthetic and their principles are demon- 
strated by experience as well as by reason; metaphysics, 
however, possesses only abstract certainty, has not cfon- 
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tent, and cannot be tested by experience. The three ideals 
of metaphysics are the existence of God, the freedom of 
the will, and the immortality of the soul. Kant, whose 
divisions are ever threefold or fourfold, further looks 
upon the problems of metaphysics as including: (i) 
Creationism, which limits the world in time and space; 
(2) Atomism, with its attempt to regard the soul as a 
monad; (3) Libertarianism, or freedom versus law; (4) 
Theism, or belief in an absolute. 

Kant’s epoch-making work he called ‘Critique of Pure 
Reason’; in carrying out his plan, the author produces a 
critique of experience. He divides his “Critique” into four 
parts: (i) Transcendental Esthetic, based upon sense; 
(2) Transcendental Analytic, depending upon the under- 
standing; (3) Transcendental Dialectic, with its attempt 
to construct the world from reason; (4) Doctrine of 
Method, forming the transition from the metaphysical to 
the moral. 

The Transcendental Esthetic consists of a discussion 
of time and space as intuitions, whose nature is determined 
in accordance with Kant’s doctrine of the beautiful. At 
the same time, the extraordinary doctrine of the esthetic, 
that time and space are subjective, seems to depend upon 
the later principles of the Antinomies, which reveal the 
contradiction involved in the idea of objective time and 
space. Expressed directly, space and time are ideas, 
formed neither empirically by induction nor rationally by 
deduction, but intuitively as a third form of knowledge, 
as Spinoza called it. 

The intuitive nature of space is discussed as follows : 

“Space is not an empirical conception which has 
been derived from external experiences. 

“Space is a necessary a priori idea, which is pre- 
supposed in all external perceptions. 

“Space is not a discursive or general conception of 
the relation of things, but a pure perception. 
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‘'Space is presented before our consciousness as an 
infinite magnitude.” 

The discussion of time further reveals the intuitive in 
contrast to the empirical and rational. 

“Time is not an empirical conception, which has 
been derived from any experience. 

“Time is a necessary idea, which is presupposed in 
all perceptions. 

“Time is not a discursive or general conception, but 
a pure form of sensible perception. 

“The infinity of time simply means that every defi- 
nite quantity of time is possible only as a limitation of 
one single time. There must, therefore, be originally 
a consciousness of time as unlimited.” 

The Transcendental Analytic concerns itself with a de- 
termination of the forms of knowledge within the domain 
of space-time. It seeks to discover the conditions of a 
possible experience. Kant has no faith in mere experience 
or in mere understanding; he raises one and lowers the 
other, so that they meet upon a common level where the 
philosopher can determine the categories of a possible ex- 
perience. The following indicates his own standpoint: 

“But, altho all our knowledge begins ‘with^ experi- 
ence, it by no means follows that it all originates 
‘from* experience. For it may well be that experience 
is itself made up of two elements, one received through 
impressions of sense and the other supplied from itself 
by our faculty of knowledge on occasion of those im- 
pressions. If that be so, it may take long practice 
before our attention is drawn to the element added by 
the mind, and we learn to distinguish and separate it 
from the material to which it is applied.** 

The twelve categories are derived from the twelve forms 
of judgment : 

“i. Quantity — Universal, particular, singular. 

“2. Quality — ^Affirmative, negative, infinite. 

“3. Relation — Categorical, hypothetical, disjunctive. 
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*'4. Modality — Problematic, assertoric, apodictic.” 
By changing from the adjectival to the substantival 
form of expression, Kant has his categories : 

“i. Quantity — Unity, plurality, totality. 

“2. Quality — Reality, negation, limitation. 

“3. Relation — Inherence and subsistence, causality 
and dependence, community. 

“4. Modality — Possibility, existence, necessity.^' 
While this array of logical forms seems formidable, 
Kant's system is no exception to the rule that, from the 
days of Parmenides and Heraclitus, philosophy makes use 
of two principles: Substance and causality. With the 
intuitions of time and space the Critique now has four 
fundamentals, two of sense and two of understanding. 

Kant's intense dialecticism forces him to give a “tran- 
scendental deduction of the categories." Expressed simply 
this consists of a self-conscious act like Descartes' famous 
'cogito,' whereby the twelve radii of categories center in 
the “synthetic unity of apperception." This centralizing 
act of thought appears in three stages: (i) Synthesis of 
apprehension in perception; (2) synthesis of reproduction 
in imagination; (3) synthesis of recognition in conception. 

Here appears the meaning of the term ‘transcendental.' 
Instead of indicating something beyond sense and experi- 
ence, it stands for a view directed downward toward the 
world of experience, as one photographs the landscape by 
means of a kite. Kant rises above the conditions of ex- 
perience only to show that supersensuous knowledge is 
impossible. 

“Here transcendental and transcendent do not mean 
the same thing. The principles of the pure under- 
standing, which we explained before, are meant to be 
only of empirical and not of transcendental applica- 
tion — that is, they cannot transcend the limits of ex- 
perience. A principle, on the contrary, which removes 
these landmarks, nay, insists on our transcending 
them, is called transcendent," 
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In the Transcendental Dialectic Kant finds three sources 
of illusion. Reason produces ideas of the soul, the world 
and the world-soul without being justified by experience. 
Hence follow: (i) The paralogisms of pure reason; (2) 
the antinomy of pure reason; (3) the ideal of pure reason. 

The ^Taralogisms'' consist of four propositions con- 
cerning the substantiality, simplicity, unity of the soul 
as well as its relation to the body. From the critical stand- 
point, however, one may not speak of the soul as an ‘T 
am,” for this would be paralogical in that it would lead 
beyond experience which teaches only the “I think.” 

The antinomies arise as so many contradictions concern- 
ing the quantity and quality of the world, the freedom of 
man and the existence of God. According to Kant, reason 
carries so far beyond any possible experience that man 
must abandon all hope of solving his problems when he 
sees how it is possible to reason either pro or con about 
them. The following ‘conflicts’ present this difficulty: 

FIRST CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 
THESIS 

“The world has a beginning in time and is limited 
also with regard to space. 

ANTITHESIS 

“The world has no beginning and no limits in space, 
but is infinite, in respect both to time and space. 

SECOND CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 
THESIS 

“Every compound substance in the world consists 
of simple parts, and nothing exists anywhere but the 
simple, or what is composed of it. 

ANTITHESIS 

“No compound thing in the world consists of simple 
parts, and there exists nowhere in the world anything 
simple. 
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THIRD CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 
THESIS 

“Causality, according to the laws of nature, is not 
the only causality from which all the phenomena of 
the world can be deduced. In order to account for 
these phenomena it is necessary also to admit another 
causality, that of freedom. 

ANTITHESIS 

“There is no freedom, but everything in the world 
takes place entirely according to the laws of nature. 

FOURTH CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 
THESIS 

“There exists an absolutely necessary Being belong- 
ing to the world, either as a part or as a cause of it. 

ANTITHESIS 

“There nowhere exists an absolutely necessary 
Being, either within or without the world, as the 
cause of it.“ 

Of the first two antinomies both thesis and antithesis are 
wrong; of the third both are right, since freedom exists in 
the nounienal world, causality in the phenomenal; the 
fourth is further discussed under the head of the Tdeal.' 

The Ideal discusses Reason's vain attempt to reach the 
Absolute. Here Kant sets aside the usual theistic proofs, 
centering his attention upon the ontological arguments of 
Augustine, Anselm and Descartes. In this matter he de- 
clares ; 

“There are only three kinds of proofs of the exist- 
ence of God from speculative reason. All the paths 
that can be followed to this end begin either from 
definite experience and the peculiar nature of the 
world of sense, known to us through experience, and 
ascend from it, according to the laws of causality, to 
the highest cause, existing outside the world ; or they 
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rest on indefinite experience only — that is, on any ex- 
istence which is empirically given; or lastly, they 
leave all experience out of account and conclude, en- 
tirely a priori from mere concepts, the existence of a 
supreme cause. The first proof is the physico-theo- 
logical, the second the cosmological, the third the 
ontological proof. There are no more and there can 
be no more.” 

In discussing the ontological proof, Kant shows that if 
one lay down the subject “God,” he is not necessitated to 
add the predicate “existence,” for, as a matter of fact, one 
need not have even the subject. Idea is one thing, reality 
another. He proceeds : 

“Being is evidently not a real predicate or a concept 
of something that can be added to the concept of a 
thing. It is merely the admission of a thing and of 
certain determinations in it. Logically it is merely 
the copula of a judgment. The proposition, ‘God is 
almighty,* contains two concepts, each having its ob- 
ject, namely, God and almightiness. The small word 
‘is* is not an additional predicate, but only serves to 
put the predicate in relation to the subject. If, then, 
I take the subject (God) with all its predicates (in- 
cluding that of almightiness), and say, ‘God is,* or 
there is a God, I do not put a new predicate to the 
concept of God, but I only put the subject by itself, 
with all its predicates, in relation to my concept, as its 
object. Both must contain exactly the same kind of 
thing and nothing can have been added to the concept, 
which expresses possibility only by my thinking its 
object as simply given and saying it is. 

“And thus the real does not contain more than the 
possible. A hundred real dollars do not contain a 
penny more than a hundred possible dollars. In my 
financial position no doubt there exists more by one 
hundred real dollars than by their concept only (that 
is their possibility), because in reality the object isiiot 
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only contained analytically in my concept but is added 
to my concept (which is a determination of my state) 
synthetically; but the conceived hundred dollars are 
not in the least increased through the existence which 
is outside my concept.” 

The Method of Transcendentalism affords a means of 
passing from metaphysics to morality. Here Kant asks his 
three fundamental questions, “What can I know?” “What 
ought I to do?” “What may I hope?” Transcendental 
criticism is carried on in such a way as to “compel pure 
reason to surrender its exaggerated pretensions in the 
sphere of speculative thought and to retreat within the 
limits of its own domain — that of practical principles.” 

In his ‘Ethics,’ as also in his ‘Philosophy of Rights,' 
Kant fails to show himself the uncompromising radical 
who creates epochs in both speculative and esthetical phi- 
losophy. Kant's morality is of the simple and traditional 
sort. In the ‘Critique of Practical Reason' he endeavors 
to recover the ground lost in the ‘Pure Reason' — belief in 
God, freedom and immortality. The great burden of the 
moral law is borne by the wdll in which alone the good is 
to be found, and just as Kant contends for speculative 
causality, he goes on to argue in favor of freedom. Where 
morality is based upon inclination, it is purely ‘pathologi- 
cal,' where its ground is law, it is only ‘legalistic'; free- 
dom alone makes it ethical. Thus he says : 

“In fact the sole principle of morality consists in 
the independence on all matter of the law (namely, a 
desired object), and in the determination of the elec- 
tive will by the mere universal legislative form of 
which its maxim must be capable. Now this inde- 
pendence is freedom in the negative sense, and this 
self-legislation of the pure, and, therefore, practical 
reason is freedom in the positive sense. Thus the 
moral law expresses nothing else than the autonomy 
of the pure practical reason; that is, freedom; and 
this is itself the formal condition of all maxims, and 
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on this condition only can they agree with the supreme 
practical law.” 

Such a view yields the Categorical Imperative, a com- 
mandment which says: 

Act so that the maxim of thy will can always at the 
same time hold good as a principle of universal legis- 
lation. 

To fulfil the demands of duty thus conceived, the ethical 
subject must follow the path of infinite progress toward 
perfection, which necessitates the idea of immortality of 
the soul as a ‘‘postulate of pure practical reason.” He 
says: 

“Now this endless progress is only possible on the 
supposition of an endless duration of the existence 
and personality of the same rational being (which is 
called the immortality of the soul). The summum 
bonum then practically is only possible on the suppo- 
sition of the immortality of the soul; consequently 
this immortality, being inseparably connected with the 
moral law, is a postulate of pure practical reason (by 
which I mean a theoretical proposition, not demon- 
strable as such, but which is an inseparable result of 
an unconditional a priori practical law).” 

Where, in the spirit of autonomy, man follows the cate- 
gorical imperative, he sets aside all claim upon happiness; 
nevertheless, he postulates a ‘summum bonum* wherein 
happiness and morality unite. To effect this reconcilia- 
tion, practical reason postulates God: 

“There is not the least ground, therefore, in the 
moral law for a necessary connection between morality 
and proportionate happiness in a being that belongs to 
the world as part of it, and therefore dependent on it, 
and which for that reason cannot by his will be a 
cause of this nature, nor by his own power make it 
thoroly harmonize, as far as his happiness is con- * 
cerned, with his practical principles. Nevertheless, in 
the practical problem of pure reason — i.e,, the neoes- 
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sary pursuit of the ‘summum bonum* — such a connec- 
tion is postulated as necessary. We ought to endeavor 
to promote the ‘summum bonum/ which, therefore, 
must be possible. Accordingly the existence of a 
cause of all nature, distinct from nature itself, and 
containing the principle of this connection, namely, 
of the exact harmony of happiness with morality, is 
also postulated. It follows that the postulate of the 
possibility of the highest derived good (the best 
world) is likewise the postulate of the reality of a 
highest original good; that is to say, of the existence 
of God. Now it was seen to be a duty for us to pro- 
mote the ‘summum bonum*; consequently it is not 
merely allowable, but it is a necessity connected with 
duty as a requisite that we should presuppose the pos- 
sibility of this ‘summum bonum* ; and as this is pos- 
sible only on condition of the existence of God, it in- 
separably connects the supposition of this with duty; 
that is, it is morally necessary to assume the existence 
of God.*’ 

When Kant added his ‘Critique of Judgment* to the 
other two Critiques he gave currency to the tripartite divi- 
sion of consciousness: Cognition, conation, affection. In 
making intuition the fundamental principle of esthetic phi- 
losophy, he was only realizing the possibilities of the third 
form of knowledge which, in the “Transcendental Es- 
thetic,** yields the intuitions of time and space whose 
source was neither empirical nor rational. In the ‘Critique 
of Judgement* Kant discusses taste and beauty. ‘Taste* 
consists of a “universal without a concept’* ; that is, like 
space and time, taste yields a universal judgment inde- 
pendent of external impression and internal inference. 
‘Beauty* is made up of “pleasure without interest**; it is 
an ideal satisfaction of reason, rather than a real gratifi- 
cation of sense. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TRANSCENDENTALISM 

As ALL philosophy in the Enlightenment had converged 
and concluded in Kant, so in him likewise the age of cul- 
ture, or Romanticism, found an opening whence paths 
spread in various directions. If Kant’s ‘Critique’ had de- 
clared metaphysics to be impossible in the form of knowl- 
edge, and practical only as a moral faith, one might be sur- 
prised to find that in Germany, immediately after Kant, 
there should appear a great romantic and dialectic move- 
ment whose poetry and philosophy suggested the glory of 
idealistic Athens. The explanation is this : German phi- 
losophy adapted the method of Kant, which was transcen- 
dental, but found it possible to follow this to a positive 
rather than a negative conclusion. Where Kant’s famous 
categories refused to depart from the earth of experience, 
the categorical or idealistic thinking of his successors rose 
above sense and penetrated into the transcendent region. 

The Critical Philosophy was first received in Jena and 
Weimar. Schiller adopted its esthetical principles, but 
chafed under the yoke of the categorical imperative. Her- 
der opposed Kant both theoretically and esthetically, offer- 
ing in contrast a faith-philosophy of reality and naturisfic 
idea of beauty. Jacobi likewise added to the rather shal- 
low faith-philosophy of Herder and was more opposed 
than Schiller to Kant’s uncompromising moralism. A sec- 
ond group of thinkers took up the problems of the “Cri-, 
tique” more technically. Here Reinhold discussed the re- 
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lation of knowledge to things in themselves, while Maimon 
endeavored to describe this troublesome element as an 
irrational rather than an unknown quantity. This realism 
was opposed by Beck, who gave to criticism an idealistic 
interpretation. 

Finally a third group took up transcendentalism and, as 
Plato and Aristotle, rather than the Socratics, carried out 
the ideas of the great master in the form of classic 
idealism, so Fichte (1762-1814), Schelling (1775-1854), 
Hegel (1770-1831) found in transcendentalism the possi- 
bilities of a romantic idealism. First in the field, Fichte 
followed the ethical teaching of Kant, which he turned 
into a “Science of Knowledge.” Schelling found in Kant’s 
-esthetical doctrine the basis of a “Philosophy of Identity.” 
Hegel completes the trilogy by erecting upon the basis of 
Kant’s logical principles a vast system of “Absolute Ideal- 
ism.” 

The “transcendental deduction” of the categories from 
the self-conscious ‘ego’ gives Fichte his starting-point. 
Where other systems begin with the objective, he begins 
with the subjective; his fundamental principle is the self- 
positing Tch,’ or universal Self, whose original consisted 
in action rather than thought. Thus both Faust and 
Fichte declare : “In the beginning was the Deed.” He car- 
ries out this idea as follows : 

“We have to search for the absolute, first, and un- 
conditioned fundamental principle of human knowl- 
edge. It cannot be proven nor determined if it is to 
be absolute first principle. 

“This principle is to express the deed-act which 
does not occur among the empirical determinations of 
our consciousness nor can so occur, since it is rather 
the basis of all consciousness and first and alone 
makes consciousness possible. In representing this 
deed-act it is not so much to be feared that my read- 
ers will not think what they ought to think as that 
they will think what they ought not to think. This 
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renders necessary a reflection on what may perhaps 
for the present be taken for the deed-act and an ab- 
straction from all that does not really belong to it/^ 
Kant had also pointed out that in each triad of cate- 
gories tlie third was deducible from the first, as limitatioa 
from aflirmation and negation. This constitutes the source 
of the dialectical movement of thesis, antithesis and syn- 
thesis, which Fichte finds in the Ego and Hegel in the 
absolute. With Fichte three propositions of idealism fol- 
low in due order: '‘(i) The Ego posits itself; (2) a Non- 
Ego is apposited to the Ego; (3) the Ego apposites in the 
Ego a divisible Non-Ego to a divisible Ego.” These ex- 
traordinary propositions seem to mean that the common 
distinction between a subjective soul and an objective 
world does not just happen to exist, but is produced by the 
higher Self, working first consciously and actively, then 
unconsciously and passively. His appeal was an ethical 
one to man as free : 

^*Attend to thyself; turn thy glance away from all 
that surrounds thee and upon thine own innermost 
self. Such is the first demand which philosophy makes 
of its disciples. We speak of nothing that is without 
thee, but wholly of thyself. 

‘Tn the most fleeting self-observation every one 
must perceive a marked difference between the various 
immediate determinations of his consciousness, which 
we may also call representations. Some of them ap- 
pear entirely dependent upon our freedom, and it is 
impossible for us to believe that there is anything 
without us corresponding to them. Our imagination, 
our will, appears to us as free. Others, however, we 
refer to a truth, as their model, which is held to be 
' established, independent of us; and in the attempt to 
determine such representations, we find ourselves con- 
ditioned by the necessity of their harmony with this * 
truth.” 

Accepting the self-positing of the Ego in a symbolic 
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fashion, the German ‘Romantik' developed a culture of the 
self which, in the case of Friedrich Schlegel, led to the 
doctrine of ‘Ironie.* Modern egoists — Stirner, Flaubert, 
Maurice Barres and others — preserve a certain amount of 
this Romanticism. For himself Fichte all but reconciled 
Kant's ideal of freedom with Spinoza’s view of the world 
as substance. For this very reason, perhaps, Fichte calls 
this doctrine *‘an inverted Spinozism.” 

From Fichte’s ‘Ego’ Schelling returned first to Kant’s 
esthetical philosophy and then reposed in the pantheism of 
Spinoza. Nevertheless, Schelling’s ‘System of Identity’ 
grew out of Fichte’s ‘Science of Knowledge.’ The Fich- 
tean doctrine had not been able to escape a sort of “infinite 
subjectivity,” so that to account for the world of experi- 
ence and justify the principle of thought it was necessary 
to find some deeper ground than that of the ‘Ego’ with its 
perpetual self-positing. Schelling saw that philosophy 
must not limit itself to one side of the total problem; it 
must explain shade as well as light, the objective as well 
as the subjective. The “System of Identity” seeks to dis- 
cuss nature and reason together. This it does by showing 
how the mind, when viewed in its most profound act of 
intuition, employs the conscious and the unconscious, the 
free and the determined in viewing the one world of real 
ideality and Meal reality. The term ‘ideality’ is employed 
to indicate the reconciliation of the opposed pair, subject 
and object, in the inscrutable world-ground of ‘Nature.’ 
Thus he reasons : 

“All knowledge is based upon the agreement of an 
objective with a subjective. For we know only the 
true, and the truth is universally held to be the agree- 
ment of representations with their objects. 

“The sum of all that is purely objective in our 
knowledge we may call Nature, whereas the sum of 
everything subjective may be termed the Ego, or In- 
telligence. These two concepts are mutually opposed. 
But in all knowledge there is necessary a mutual 
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agreement of the two — the conscious and the uncon- 
scious per se. The problem is to explain this agree- 
ment. 

*Tn knowledge itself, in that I know, the objective 
and subjective are so united that one cannot say which 
of the two has priority. There is here no first and no 
second — the two are contemporaneous and one. (a) 
Either the objective is made first and the question 
arises how a subjective agreeing with it is superin- 
duced; (b) or the subjective is made first and the 
problem is how an objective is superinduced agreeing 
with it. 

“(a) That not only does there exist a world of 
things independent of us, but that our representations 
agree with them in such a manner that there is noth- 
ing else in the things beyond what we represent by 
them. The necessity in our objective representations 
is explained by the belief that the things are unalter- 
ably determined and that by this determination of 
things our representations appear to be mediately de- 
termined. 

“(b) The second equally original conviction is that 
representations which originate in us freely and with- 
out necessity can pass over from the world of thought 
into the real world and attain objective reality. 

“This conviction is opposed to the first. According 
to the first, it is assumed that objects are unalterably 
determined, and our representations by them; accord- 
ing to the other, that objects are changeable, and that, 
too, by the causality of representations in us. Accord- 
ing to the first conviction, a transition takes place 
within us from the real world into the world of repre- 
sentations, or a determining of the representations by 
the objective; according to the second, a transition 
takes place from the world of representations into the* 
world of reality, or a determining of the objective by 
a (freely conceived) representation in us.*' 
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Schelling did not possess the intense moral earnestness 
of Kant and Fichte, and hence he is not found negating 
the world for the sake of the ethical or destroying specu- 
lative philosophy through fanatical interest in the practical. 
In the conflict between the speculative claims of nature and 
the ethical demands of humanity he seeks a third path by 
way of escape : 

‘‘But with these two problems we find ourselves in- 
volved in a contradiction. According to (b), the su- 
premacy of thought is demanded. But how is such 
supremacy conceivable if, according to (a), the idea in 
its origin is already only the slave of the objective? 
In brief, in the theoretical certainty we lose the prac- 
tical; in the practical we lose the theoretical. It is 
impossible that at the same time there should be truth 
in our knowledge and reality in our volition.” 

The third way of viewing the total world of macrocosm 
and microcosm is the esthetical one, and as Kant had sug- 
gested the unity of the speculative and the practical in the 
esthetical, Schelling fulfils the inherent prophecy in his 
‘System of Identity': 

“This contradiction must be solved, if there is to be 
a philosophy at all. The solution of this problem or 
the answering of the question, How can ideas be con- 
ceived as conforming to objects and at the same time 
objects as conforming to ideas? is not the first, but is 
the chief task of transcendental philosophy. 

“Now it is certainly a productive activity which 
manifests itself in volition. All free action is produc- 
tive, but productive only with consciousness. If, then, 
since the two activities are only one in principle, we 
suppose that the same activity which is productive 
with consciousness in free action is productive with- 
out consciousness in the production of the world, this 
preestablished harmony is a reality, and the contradic- 
tion is solved. If we suppose that all this is actually 
the case, then that original identity of the activity 
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which is engaged in the production of the world, with 
that which exhibits itself in volition, must manifest 
itself in the productions of the former, and these must 
necessarily appear as the productions of an activity 
at once conscious and unconscious. 

‘‘Such an activity can be no other than the esthetic, 
and every work of art can only be conceived of as the 
product of such. The ideal work of art and the real 
world of objects are therefore products of one and the 
same activity. The meeting of the two (of the con* 
scious and the unconscious) gives without conscious* 
ness the real, with consciousness the esthetic world. 

“The objective world is only the original still un* 
conscious poetry of the soul. The universal organum 
of philosophy — the keystone of its entire arch — ^is the 
philosophy of art.” 

It was no affectation on the part of Hegel when he 
called his system one of logic, for all other forms of 
knowledge are made subordinate to the concept, just as 
all phases of the world, human and physical have no other 
ground or purpose than an intellectualistic one. In the 
spirit of Spinoza, but in accordance with a different 
method, Hegel seeks to rationalize the universe. Like 
Plato, he proceeded on his dialectical way by making a. 
tripartite division. It was a fundamental assumption with 
Aristotle’s logic that thought and thing were the same 
viewed from within and without: it was the purpose of 
Kant’s logic to show that reason and reality were hope- 
lessly separated, the understanding being unable to know 
things-in-themselves. Hegel’s logic employs a dialectic to 
reconcile thinking and being and thus restore unity to the 
human understanding. 

Hegel advances beyond Schelling as Schelling had ex- 
celled Fichte. He unites subjective and objective, not by. 
assuming an identity between them, but by erecting a vast 
system of becoming wherein the formal principle .of 
thought becomes real and objective. In the spirit df a 
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Parmenides, he employs the method of a Heraclitus and 
evolves a scheme which seems to include the essentials of 
nature and humanity. Hegel's method resembled Aris- 
totle's; it was an encyclopedic one in which the general 
truths of philosophy were established in connection with 
the details of the several philosophic sciences. His logical 
ideas impregnate every line : 

“As the whole science, and only the whole, can ex- 
hibit what the Idea or system of reason is, it is impos- 
sible to give in a preliminary way a general impression 
of a philosophy. Nor can a division of philosophy into 
its parts be intelligible, except in connection with the 
system. A preliminary division, like the limited con- 
ception from which it comes, can only be an antici- 
pation. Here, however, it is premised that the Idea 
turns out to be the thought which is completely identi- 
cal with itself, and not identical simply in the abstract, 
but also in its action of setting itself over against it- 
self, so as to gain a being of its own and yet of being 
in full possession of itself while it is in this other. 
Thus philosophy is subdivided into three parts: 

“i. Logic, the science of the Idea in and for itself. 

“2. The Philosophy of Nature: the science of the 
Idea in its otherness. 

“3. The Philosophy of Mind : the science of the Idea 
come back to itself out of that otherness.” 

This fundamental division, whose triple character for- 
ever reappears in the Hegelian system, is not the result of 
scientific research, but is improvised by the speculative 
thinker himself. It is the Kant-Fichte dialectic of posi- 
tive-negative-limitative or thesis-antithesis-synthesis. With 
Kant it was formal, with Fichte subjective, with Hegel it 
became the watchword of all being, natural and human. 
Hegel's Togic' is really a work on metaphysics, treated 
rationalistically in accordance with the romantic ideals of 
transcendentalism. The study of reality, which it in- 
cludes, involves the usual divisions of the subject into 
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ontology, cosmology, psychology. Hegel recasts these in 
form and reorganizes their content as follows: 

“Logic is divided into three parts: 

“(i) The Doctrine of Being; (2) the Doctrine of 
Essence; (3) the Doctrine of Notion and Idea. 

“Being is the notion implicit only ; its special forms 
have the predicate ‘is’; when they are distinguished 
they are each of them an ‘other/ and the shape which 
dialectic takes in them — ue., their further specializa- 
tion — is a passing over into another. This further 
determination, or specialization, is at once a forth- 
putting and in that way a disengaging of the notion 
implicit in being, and at the same time the withdraw- 
ing of being inward, its sinking deeper into itself. 
Thus the explication of the notion in the sphere of 
being does two things: it brings out the totality of 
being and it abolishes the immediacy of being or the 
form of being as such. 

“The terms in Essence are always mere pairs of 
correlatives and not yet absolutely reflected in them- 
selves, hence in essence the actual unity of the notion 
is not realized, but only postulated by reflection. Es- 
sence — which is Being coming into mediation with 
itself through the negativity of itself — is sclf-related- 
ness, only in so far as it is relation to an Other — this 
Other, however, coming to view at first not as some- 
thing which is, but as postulated and hypothetized. 
Being has not vanished, but, firstly. Essence, as sim- 
ple self-relation, is Being, and secondly, as regards 
its one-sided characteristic of immediacy. Being is 
deposed to a mere negative, to a seeming or reflected 
light. Essence accordingly is Being thus reflecting 
light into itself. 

“The Notion is the prmciple of freedom, the power, 
of substance self-realized. It is a systematic whole, 
in which each of its constituent functions is the very 
total which the notion is and is put as indissolubly 
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one with it. Thus in its self-identity it has original 
and complete determinateness. 

‘The position taken up by the notion is that of ab- 
solute idealism. Philosophy is a knowledge through 
notions because it sees that what on other grades of 
consciousness is taken to have Being, and to be natu- 
rally or immediately independent, is but a constituent 
stage in the Idea.” 

While nature is not the exact counterpart of spirit, as 
Spinoza and Schelling had assumed, it is sufficiently 
rational to reveal the dialectical plan laid down by Hegel 
in his formal metaphysics. Thus appear the familiar 
divisions The Mechanical/ The Physical,’ The Organic.’ 
Hegel makes overtures to empiricism when he recognizes 
certain ‘contingent’ truths which do not seem to lend them- 
selves to his formal scheme, but since he does not expect 
nature to contain the Idea completely his system suffers no 
great harm from the recognition of the accidental in the 
natural order. 

The philosophy of mind reveals the idea in its return 
to the original Absolute; no longer purely formal in 
thought or purely real in nature, the Idea appears in its 
most characteristic form as human consciousness. Upon 
this highest stage the triad dictates the following division : 
‘Subjective Mind,’ ‘Objective Mind,’ ‘Absolute Mind.’ 
‘Subjective Spirit’ is at first identified objectively with 
the body after the manner of Spinoza, then it is sharply 
opposed to it as Fichte’s ‘ego* to the ‘non-ego’; finally it 
attains its true freedom by being reconciled to the objec- 
tive. The doctrine of ‘Objective Spirit’ involves man 
socially and historically. The ‘Philosophy of Rights’ sug- 
gests Plato’s ‘Republic’ in that it discusses the social reali- 
zation of the good rather than the individual impulse to- 
ward it as ideal. Its divisions reflect the dialectical move- 
ment. Like the rest of the Hegelian philosophy, the 
esthetics reveals the spiral ascent from mere being to con- 
sciousness. From the symbolic and sensuous art of the 
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Orient, through the classic and semi-spiritual beauty of 
Paganism; the World-Spirit advances to the romantic and 
spiritual art of Christianity. The 'Absolute Spirit' is 
found in the idea of God, as this is manifest in religious 
consciousness. Here again the absolute is known first 
through nature, then in contrast to nature through reason ; 
finally outer and inner are reconciled in the religion of 
spirit. 

Of the three stages of religious development the Orient 
contributes the first, '‘The Religion of Immediacy,” as 
found among nature-peoples, Chinese and Hindus. The 
transition ±0 the second stage is discovered in an effort on 
the part of the religious consciousness to sunder itself 
from nature; thus appear the cults of the Persian, the 
Syrian, the Egyptian. The second stage, “The Religion 
of Spiritual Individuality,” consists of the ethical among 
the Jews, the esthetical with the Greeks, the legalistic 
worship of the Romans. The final stage is that of “Abso- 
lute Religion” appearing in Christianity, the religion of 
spirit. In this final phase of religion the Trinity of 
Father, Son, Spirit gives a parting echo of the Hegelian 
triad. 

The spread of Hegelianism was rapid, but the school did 
not live much longer than its author. While the influence 
of Hegelianism as such is no longer significant, abiding 
results of its idealism are apparent in present life and cul- 
ture. In theology and politics Hegel’s influence was car- 
ried on by Strauss, Feuerbach and Marx. The history of 
philosophy was organized on Hegelian principles by Ubep- 
weg, Schwegler, Zeller, Erdmann and Kuno Fischer. In 
England his influence was felt by T. H. Green, as it is 
discernible also in Edward Caird. America has felt some 
measure of Hegelianism in the instance of W. T. Harris. 



CHAPTER IX 

REALISM 

Under the general term Realism may be included nearly 
all the philosophy following after transcendental idealism. 
As a definite doctrine realism was first formulated by Her- 
bart (1776-1841), whose motto was, “As much appearance 
(Schein) so much reality (Sein)/' and whose fundamen- 
tal principle was found in a system of related ‘reals/ This 
method was followed by Lotze (1817-1881) with his claim, 
'‘Reality is richer than thought/^ A larger realism ap- 
peared in Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who, beginning with 
Kant, turned German philosophy into irrationalism. In 
France Comte (1798-1857) developed a system of ‘Posi- 
tivism,* which tended to further a certain phase of Kanti- 
anism without being dependent upon it. England received 
from Comte through Mill what France had borrowed from 
the earlier Anglican thinkers. Bacon and Locke. The evo- 
lutionary theory then came in through Spencer (1820- 
1903) to form an independent doctrine of a realistic and 
positivistic character. 

Where the idealists had followed Kant*s transcendental 
method they had not appreciated his doctrine of the sub- 
jectivity of space and time nor had they attempted to de- 
scribe the thing-in-itself in which reality was to be found. 
With Kant, Schopenhauer believes that the world appears 
to the mind through the. forms of time, space and causality. 
For himself he insists that behind and beneath this world 
of representation there is a real world of will. The will 
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is the thing-in-itself. On this assumption Schopenhauer 
seeks to explain nature and align an ideal for humanity; 
the world is the objectification of the will-to-live, as if to 
say, “But thou, O man 1 art above the world ; therefore 
deny the will-to-live.” The development of such a doc- 
trine involves four parts of Schopenhauer's masterpiece, 
^The World as Will and Idea,' as follows: (i) The world 
as representation (theory of knowledge) ; (2) the world 
as will (metaphysics) ; (3) the world as Platonic idea 
(esthetics) ; (4) assertion and denial of the will-to-live 
(ethics). 

With the will behind him, Schopenhauer does not hesi- 
tate to make the great idealistic assumption of the Vedanta, 
Plato, Berkeley and Kant, that the world as given in ex- 
perience is merely ideational, since he says : 

“ ‘The world is my idea.' This is a truth which 
holds, good for everything that lives and knows, tho 
man alone can bring it into reflective and abstract con- 
sciousness. If he really does this, he has attained to 
philosophical wisdom. It then becomes clear and 
certain to him that what he knows is not a sun and 
an earth, but only an eye that sees a sun, a hand that 
feels an earth; that the world which surrounds him 
is there only as idea — i.c,, only in relation to some- 
thing else, the consciousness, which is himself. No 
truth therefore is more certain, more independent of 
all others and less in need of proof than this, that all 
that exists for knowledge, and therefore this whole 
world, is only object in relation to subject, perception 
of a perceiver; in a word, idea. What is this world 
of perception besides being my idea ? Is that of which 
I am conscious only as idea, exactly like my own body, 
of which I am doubly conscious, in one aspect as idea, 
in another aspect as will ?” 

In viewing the world of nature as the objectification of 
the same will that man feels within himself, Schopenhawr 
makes use of the human body by way of analogy. The 
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ancient looked upon man as ‘microcosm* or minute world; 
Schopenhauer regards the world as a ‘macanthropos* or 
magnified man: 

“The body is given in two entirely different ways to 
the subject of knowledge, who becomes an individual 
only through his identity with it. It is given as an 
idea in intelligent perception, as an object among ob- 
jects and subject to the laws of objects. And it is 
also given in quite a different way as that which is 
immediately known to every one and is signified by 
the word will. Every true act of his will is also at 
once and without exception a movement of his body. 
The act of will and the movement of the body are not 
two different things objectively known, which the 
bond of causality unites ; they do not stand in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect ; they are one and the same, but 
they are given in entirely different ways — immediately 
and again in perception for the understanding. The 
action of the body is nothing but the act of the will 
objectified — i.e., passed into perception.** 

Beginning with the doctrine of esthetics, Schopenhauer*s 
philosophy of life is found, and Part Three affords a new 
view of the Idea as Part Four reveals an altered concep- 
tion of Will. The aim of art is twofold: it purges man of 
the will-to-live and presents the outer world in its unity. 
This is to be seen in the following passage : 

“In the esthetical mode of contemplation we have 
found two inseparable constituent parts — the knowl- 
edge of the object, not as the individual thing but as 
the Platonic Idea — that is, as the enduring form of this 
whole species of things — and the self-consciousness of 
the knowing person, not as individual but as pure will- 
less subject of knowledge. The condition under which 
both these constituent parts appear always united 
was found to be the abandonment of the method of 
knowing which is bound to the principle of sufficient 
reason and which, on the other hand, is the only kind 
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of knowledge that is of value for the service of the 
will and also for science.” 

The transition from esthetics to ethics is made necessary 
because the artistic work of contemplation is not sufficient 
to save the individual from the will-to-live which can be 
overcome only by renunciation. Only a few are artists ; all 
can be moralists, and while the ecstatic moment of esthetic 
pleasure is occasional, the denial of the will-to-live may 
be made permanent. The ethics of Schopenhauer furnish 
an original treatment of such problems as egoism, remorse 
of conscience, eternal justice, non-resentment; while in the 
spirit of pessimism it elaborates the Buddhist-Christian 
ideal of denial of the will-to-live as follows : 

“That the will asserts itself means that while in its 
own objectivity — i.e,, in the world and life — its own 
nature is completely and distinctly given it as idea, this 
knowledge does not by any means check its volition; 
but this very life, so known, is willed as such by the 
will with knowledge, consciously and deliberately, just 
as up to this point it willed it as a blind effort without 
knowledge. The opposite of this, the denial of the 
will to live, shows itself if, when that knowledge is 
attained, volition ends, because the particular known 
phenomena no longer acts as motives for willing, but 
the whole knowledge of the nature of the world, the 
mirror of the will, which has grown up through the 
comprehension of the Ideas, becomes a quieter of the 
will, and thus free, the will suppresses itself.” 

While it is true that Schopenhauer's view of the world- 
ground implies the irrationalism of a blind will, the life- 
ideal which is advanced involves the triumph of intellect 
over impulse. This appears esthetically in the redemption 
of man through contemplation, while in the ethics it as- 
sumes the striking forms of conscience, non-retaliation 
and self-denial. In this view of reason as victorious over 
sense Schopenhauer was followed by Wagner and Tolstoj. 
The assertion of the will-to-live and the triumph of egoi^ 
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were celebrated by Nietzsche and Ibsen. Among profes* 
sional philosophers Wundt and Paulsen affirm the su- 
premacy of the Schopenhauerian will. 

The positive philosophy of Comte is realistic in a sense 
entirely different from Schopenhauer's system of the will. 
Where Schopenhauer had turned away from a ^noetical' 
or intellectualistic conception of being, Comte determines 
to set aside all transcendental inquiries for the sake of 
studying phenomena. In the midst of this study of nature 
Comte aims to pursue a study of social phenomena, so that 
the double aim of Positivism may be summed up under the 
two heads of science and society. Comte’s method was 
encyclopedic and historical ; it reviews what has been ac- 
complished in the various sciences and attempts a philo- 
sophic reorganization upon the basis of Positivism. The 
general principle of the positive, or scientific, is deduced 
historically from the progress of mankind, through the 
lower orders of thinking which Comte calls the mythologi- 
cal, or theological, the metaphysical, or philosophical, and 
finally the scientific, or positive. His line of argument is 
characteristic : 

‘Trom the study of the development of human intel- 
ligence, in all directions and through all times, the 
discovery arises of a great fundamental law, to which 
it is necessarily subject and which has a solid founda- 
tion of proof, both in the facts of our organization and 
in our historical experience. The law is this: That 
each of our leading conceptions — each branch of our 
knowledge — passes successively through three differ- 
ent theoretical conditions: The Theological, or ficti- 
tious ; the Metaphysical, or abstract, and the Scientific, 
or positive. Hence arise three philosophies, or general 
systems of conceptions on the aggregate of phe- 
nomena, each of which excludes the others. The first 
is the necessary point of departure of the human 
understanding and the third is its fixed and definitive 
state. The second is merely a state of transition. 
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“In the theological state the human mind, seeking 
the essential nature of beings, the first and final causes 
(the ofigin and purpose) of all effects — in short. Ab- 
solute knowledge — supposes all phenomena to be pro- 
duced by the immediate action of supernatural beings. 

“In the metaphysical state, which is only a modifi- 
cation of the first, the mind supposes, instead of super- 
natural beings, abstract forces, veritable entities (that 
is, personified abstractions) inherent in all beings, and 
capable of producing all phenomena. 

“In the final, the positive state, the mind has given 
over the vain search after Absolute notions, the origin 
and destination of the universe, and the causes of phe- 
nomena, and applies itself to the study of their laws — 
that is, their invariable relations of succession and re- 
semblance.” 

The progress of positivism is shown in the advance 
from the general and outlying sciences to the inner and 
more highly specialized ones. Thus the modern has ad- 
vanced according to the following stages: Astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, physiology. At last appears the study 
of Society: 

“In mentioning just now the four principal cate- 
gories of phenomena — astronomical, physical, chemi- 
cal and physiological — there was an omission which 
will have been noticed. Nothing was said of Social 
phenomena. Tho involved with the physiological. So- 
cial phenomena demand a distinct classification, both 
on account of their importance and of their difficulty. 
They are the most individual, the most complicated, 
the most dependent on all others, and therefore they 
must be the latest — even if they had no special obstacle 
to encounter. This branch of science has not hitherto 
entered into the domain of Positive philosophy. Social 
physics. This is what men have now most need of.” 

Like Comte, Spencer attempts to carry out the reorgani- 
zation of philosophy upon the basis of science and sociefy. 
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As the idealism of Plato and the materialism of Hobbes 
had sought the unity of organized nature and humanity in 
the form of a physico-political doctrine, so Spfencer’s law 
of Evolution seems to afford a means of transition from 
physics to politics. Before the law of physical and social 
evolution could be deduced and set in the proper light, it 
was necessary for Spencer to distinguish between the 
knowable and the unknowable. As Comte had turned away 
from both theological and philosophical forms of the tran- 
scendental* so Spencer narrows his attention to the field of 
the knowable, but not without observing the possibility of 
something higher than human personality. This he regards 
in a negative manner only as the ‘unknowable.* Concern- 
ing this he says : 

“Very likely there will ever remain a need to give 
shape to that indefinite sense of an Ultimate Existence, 
which forms the basis of our intelligence. We shall 
always be under the necessity of contemplating it as 
some mode of being — that is, of representing it to our- 
selves in some form of thought, however vague. And 
we shall not err in doing this so long as we treat every 
notion we thus frame as merely a symbol. Perhaps 
the constant formation of such symbols and constant 
rejection of them as inadequate may be hereafter, as 
it has hitherto been, a means of discipline. Perpetu- 
ally to construct ideas requiring the utmost stretch of 
our faculties, and perpetually to find that such ideas 
must be abandoned as futile imaginations, may realize 
to us more fully than any other course the greatness 
of that which we vainly strive to grasp. By continu- 
ally seeking to know and being continually thrown 
back with a deepened conviction of the impossibility of 
knowing, we may keep alive the consciousness that it 
is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to 
regard that through which all things exist as The 
Unknowable. 

“The Knowable appears in contrast to the Unknow- 
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able, against which it is outlined as upon a dark back- 
ground. 

“After concluding that we cannot know the ultimate 
nature of that which is manifested to us, there arise 
the questions, What is it that we know, in what sense 
do we know it and in what consists our knowledge of 
it? Having repudiated as impossible the Philosophy 
that professes to formulate Being as distinguished 
from appearance, it becomes needful to say that Phi- 
losophy truly is. 

“How then is Philosophy constituted? It is consti- 
tuted by carrying a stage further the process indicated. 
So long as these truths are known only apart and re- 
garded as independent, even the most general of them 
cannot without laxity of speech be called philosophical. 
But when, having been severally reduced to. a mechani- 
cal axiom, a principle of molecular physics, and a law 
of social action, they are contemplated together as 
corollaries of some ultimate truth, then we rise to the 
kind of knowledge which constitutes Philosophy 
proper. 

“The truths of Philosophy thus bear the same rela- 
tion to the highest scientific truths that each of these 
bears to lower scientific truths. As each widest gener- 
alization of Science comprehends and consolidates the 
narrower generalizations of its own division, so the 
generalizations of Philosophy comprehend and con- 
solidate the widest generalizations of Science.” 

The principle toward which all of Spencer's philosophy 
inclines is that of Evolution, whose law is stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Evolution, then, under its primary aspect, is a 
change from a less coherent form to a more coherent 
form, consequent on the dissipation of motion and in- 
tegration of matter. This is the universal process 
through which sensible existences, individually and 
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a whole, pass during the ascending halves of their his- 
tories. This proves to be a character displayed in 
those earliest changes which the visible Universe is 
supposed to have undergone, and in those latest 
changes which we trace in societies and the products 
of social life. And throughout the unification proceeds 
in several ways simultaneously. 

“Advance from the homogeneous to the heterogene- 
ous is clearly displayed in the progress of the latest 
and most heterogeneous creature — Man. While the 
peopling of the earth has been going on, the human 
organism has grown more heterogeneous among the 
civilized divisions of the species, and the species, as a 
whole, has been made more heterogeneous by the mul- 
tiplication of races and the differentiation of them 
from one another. 

“At the same time that Evolution is a change from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous it is a change 
from the indefinite to the definite. Along with an ad- 
vance from simplicity to complexity, there is an ad- 
vance from confusion to order — from undetermined 
arrangement to determined arrangement. Develop- 
ment, no matter of what kind, exhibits not only a mul- 
tiplication of unlike parts, but an increase in the clear- 
ness with which these parts are marked off from one 
another. And this is the distinction sought. . . . 

“If advance from the indefinite to the definite is an 
essential characteristic of Evolution, we shall of 
course find it everywhere displayed, as in the last 
chapter we found displayed the advance from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 

“Evolution is an integration of matter and concomi- 
tant dissipation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 

From the standpoint of Positivism it would seem as tho 
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philosophy had been left stranded by science, so that the 
thought of the future were to consider in an interpretation 
of the world of sense without reference to any imper- 
ceptible order of being. But in the midst of recent scien- 
tific clamor philosophy has not been silent. The close of 
the last century witnessed the formulation of a monistic 
philosophy having as its goal the reconciliation of the 
physical and the psychical. This monism expressed the 
speculative need of an age devoted to psychological re- 
search guided by biological principles. Voluntarism, which 
exalted the will above the intellect, was produced by the 
general spirit of activism prevalent in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century ; its definite formulation as a theory was 
brought about by Schopenhauer. Belief in a single earth- 
force as expressed by Monism and Voluntarism was fur- 
thered by researches in the fields of physics and chemistry, 
biology and psychology, whose testimony seemed to dem- 
onstrate the existence of one active principle in the uni- 
verse. The practical ideal of this parting period is best 
expressed in Nietzsche’s term, “the will-to-power.” 

The opening of the twentieth century promises a return 
to genuine philosophy with the development of new forms 
of idealism. In Germany the claims of the ideal have been 
advanced by Eucken in his system of Geisteslcben. Eng- 
land, while loyal to empiricism and still influenced in part 
by Hegelianism, is developing at Oxford a philosophy of 
Humanism. America has responded to this demand for a 
view of the world as a whole by outlining a scheme of 
Pragmatism, and it is only to be regretted that thus far th^ 
theory has been advanced in a manner at once naive and 
cavalier-like. Altogether the future of philosophy seems 
to indicate the rehabilitation of that idealism which has 
ever been the interior life of the Aryan race. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY 

Nothing less than the ‘^sum total of human achieve- 
ment/^ so Lester F. Ward declares, constitutes the subject- 
matter of sociology. ‘*It is concerned/^ he says, “with 
social activities. It is a study of action — that is, of phe- 
nomena. It is not a descriptive science in the naturalist's 
sense — a science that describes objects looked upon as 
finished products. It is rather a study of how the various 
social products have been created.” 

Thus broadly defined, the enormous importance of this 
branch of knowledge is immediately apparent. It under- 
lies all that Man is, it conditions all that he does. Culture, 
history, economics, jurisprudence and politics all fall 
within its scope. 

The germs of the sociological idea may be traced 
through Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Hobbes, Locke, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Hume, Bentham, Burke, Hegel and 
Fourier; but sociology as a science did not emerge until 
the nineteenth century. The word “sociology” was first 
used by Auguste Comte. Herbert Spencer was the first 
great sociologist. 

It was Spencer who laid the evolutionary basis of so- 
ciology, and he blazed the way for all his successors. The 
evolutionary point of view dominates modern sociological 
thought. When the early habits of men are found to .be 
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indistinguishable from those of animals; when it is pos- 
sible to trace not only a progressive development of 
humanity, but a development ruled and regulated by well- 
defined principles ; when these principles are seen working 
themselves out in the same way in tribes and nations in- 
habiting different and even disconnected continents — it is 
reasonable to conclude, with Lewis H. Morgan, the author 
of “Ancient Society,” that “mankind commenced their 
career at the bottom of the scale and worked their way up 
from savagery to civilization through the slow accumula- 
tions of experimental knowledge.” 

The primal question confronting the social investigator 
is, How did society originate? and, like most other funda- 
mental questions, it cannot be answered easily or definitely. 
It is not known when human life first appeared on the 
earth, and ignorance even extends as to whether man or 
woman was the dominant sex in the beginning. None can 
say which of the ancient civilizations came first in order. 
China claims that its dynasties stretch back millions of 
years, and Egyptian chroniclers tell of a Babylonian his- 
tory extending hundreds of thousands. But such calcula- 
tions may safely be dismissed as fanciful. All that is 
known for certain is that the racial history of mankind is 
at least to be numbered in tens of thousands of years. 

The biblical chronology, based on the assumption that 
the human race originated in a single pair, 4004 b.c., has 
been so long impressed on the human consciousness that 
despite the evidential value of newer theories, the old idea 
still counts its numerous adherents, and to many it is a 
difficult mental exercize to realize the implications of the 
more modern conceptions. It should not be forgotten 
that the first stages of man's social development and his 
first discoveries must have been by far the most difficult, 
owing to the feebleness of his power of abstract reasoning. 
He fought with his fellows, and on occasions he learned 
to combine with them for mutual protection, as the animals 
do. The earliest association was a horde. Hunger and 
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sex-passion were the two great motor-powers in man’s 
life, as in the lives of animals. The psychic factors that 
drove him onward, such as imitation and curiosity, he also 
shared with the animals. 

It was not until he learned how to speak that he may be 
said to have risen above the animal plane. Articulate 
speech was his first great achievement. And speech, ac- 
cording to Franklin H. Giddings, originated in a very 
curious way. ‘‘The communal spirit,” Giddings states in 
his “Principles of Sociology,” “finds its first and rudest 
expression in bodily play and excitement.” Primeval man 
romped and frolicked with his fellows. There were 
rhythmic beatings of the hands and arms and some ap- 
proach to song, and “under the mental exaltation of such 
occasions, rather than under any less stimulating circum- 
stances, attention would be fixed upon vocal sounds such 
as signs.” Thus speech was born. 

Speech stimulated curiosity in primitive man as surely 
as it whets the curiosity of the child to-day. “It is when 
the child begins to apply names to things,” Giddings points 
out, “that his curiosity becomes insatiable. In the effort 
to discover whether or not the new object resembles any- 
thing that he has already classified and denominated, he 
examines it by every means known to him ; by touch, taste 
and sound, by pulling and twisting, by throwing, and 
pounding, and crushing, until for the time he has com- 
pletely exhausted his powers of attention. In like manner, 
under the mental excitement of practicing his newly ac- 
quired and wonderful faculty of speech, the primitive man, 
we may be sure, awakened to the intense interest in the 
qualities and relations of the objects that he was beginning 
to name, which, in his descendants, was to become the 
quenchless thirst for knowledge.” 

The powers developing through the exercize of speech 
and of curiosity were dominant factors in the upward 
growth of humanity. They tended to emphasize inequality, 
to separate the clever from the stupid. The possessor o£ a 
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glib tongue and of a capacity for observation became the 
most interesting object of distinction. The wish to emu- 
late,. the desire to excel, began to be consciously conceived 
in the mind. *Tn the birth of these two desires,’’ says 
Giddings, “the long course of human progress began.’' 

Man’s ^rst struggles were with the forces of nature, 
with wild beasts and with the members of his own species 
outside his horde. His first inventions were connected 
with the making of tools or of means of defense against 
wild animals. Man has been characterized as “the tool- 
using animal,” but the description is not distinctive enough. 
Even the brutes use the tools that are ready to hand in the 
form of clubs and stones. The English anthropologist, 
Edward B. Tylor, thinks man should rather be termed “the 
tool-making animal.” He is the only creature who has 
learned how to improve the quality of the tools furnished 
by nature. 

In the beginning, man probably dwelt in trees, after the 
fashion of his ape-like ancestors, or he burrowed holes in 
the ground. He lived on nuts, fruits, roots, wild honey, 
and perhaps even birds’ eggs, grubs from rotten wood and 
insects. He plucked bark from the trees and found that 
he could weave the filaments with his fingers into a rough 
texture. This was the beginning of cloth. While pa- 
tiently rubbing sticks together to give them point, he saw 
a spark leap forth and ignite the wood-dust which had been 
scraped from the sticks. Thus fire was born. The dis- 
covery of fire naturally led to the cooking of food. Its pos- 
sessors were improved in health and vigor. They found 
that the best way to keep cooking utensils from burning 
was to plaster them with clay. This was the beginning of 
pottery. With the assistance of fire, logs were hollowed 
into canoes and the points of stakes were hardened. Flints 
were sharpened into spears, and the bow and arrow very 
likely grew out of the spring-trap set in the woods by 
fitting a dart to an elastic branch. 

So far the hunger and hunting instincts of elemental 
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man have been followed. But what of nian^s relation to 
woman, it will be asked, and what of woman herself in 
prehistoric times? The answer to these questions is diffi- 
cult and obscure. " 

Most sociologists agree that the savage peoples passed 
through a “matriarchal” stage in which descent was traced 
through the woman exclusively and in which woman was 
the dominant sex. Lester F. Ward goes so far as to argue 
that in the earliest dawn of human existence woman was 
the only sex and that man was at first a mere parasite 
upon her. He also argues in his “Pure Sociology” that the 
early matings of men and women were promiscuous; that 
man did not at first even recognise the causal connection 
between sex-intercourse and the birth of children, and 
that when he did come into this knowledge he made the 
women and children his chattels. According to this the- 
ory, the female, in the beginning, ruled the male, but was 
afterward subjected to him. The “subjection of woman” 
was carried to terrible extremes, and, in Ward’s judgment, 
conwStitutes one of man’s blackest crimes. 

Ward summons to the support of his theory of early 
promiscuity some of the greatest authorities. Lubbock 
shared this view and Letourneau has said: “In the lower 
grades of civilization, in the most primitive human hordes, 
there is nothing yet that deserves the name of marriage. 
It is by hazard of necessity that sexual unions, or rather 
couplings, take place, and one single law governs them — 
the law of the strongest.” On the other hand, Morgan 
holds that there were well-defined marriage forms as far 
back as anything is known, and that these consisted suc- 
cessively of intermarriages between brothers and sister^ 
in a group and of intermarriages of several brothers to 
each others’ wives in a group. 

The theory of the “subjection of woman” has Herbert 
Spencer’s support. “In the history of humanity as writ- 
ten,” he says, “the saddest part concerns the treatment of 
women, and had we before us its unwritten history we 
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should find this part still sadder. I say the saddest part, 
because tho there have been many things more conspicu- 
ously dreadful — cannibalism, the torturings of prisoners, 
the sacrificings of victims to ghosts and gods — these have 
been occasional, whereas the brutal treatment of women 
has been universal and constant. Utter absence of sym- 
pathy made it inevitable that women should suffer from 
the egoism of man without any limit save their ability to 
bear the entailed hardships.” 

The theories of Giddings, both in regard to early mar- 
riage customs and woman’s subjection, are entirely differ- 
ent. He thinks that from earliest times the tendency in 
mating was toward relatively monogamic relations. 
‘There is at least a reasonable presumption,” he asserts, 
“that the family of primitive man was an intermediate 
development between the family of the highest animals 
and that of the lowest living men. If so, it was a simple 
pairing family, easily dissolved and perhaps rarely lasting 
for life.” According to this theory, the earliest family 
was “a temporary monogamy,” and the stability of the 
relation increased as society itself became more stable. 
The state of savagery, Giddings continues, was neces- 
sarily one of war, but “it seems quite wrong,” he avers, 
“to conclude that women in savage life are always slaves 
and men their tyrannical masters. There is plenty of evi- 
dence to show that so far from being slaves, the women 
of these low societies are on a substantial public and 
private equality with the men.” 

Whatever may be the truth as to these and other con- 
flicting theories, it is certain that the men and women 
of primeval times must alike have suffered and struggled 
in their conflict with one another and with external 
nature. First as forest-hordes, then as dwellers in caves 
and cliffs, they waged a never-ending battle with adverse 
circumstances. 

The next period in human development was the hunt- 
ing and fishing stage. Some of the earliest European 
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communities built rude huts along the coasts of Scandi- 
navia. They subsisted in large part on shell-fish, and 
after eating threw away the shells around their dwell- 
ings. These heaps of refuse, these ‘‘kitchen middens,’^ 
may still be seen on the shores of the Danish islands. 
Mingled with thousands of cast-away oyster and cockle 
shells are bones of animals, birds and fish, and spears, 
knives and implements. 

Other primitive settlements were composed of lake- 
dwellers. In Ireland, in the north of Italy and in 
Switzerland have been found the evidences of their ac- 
tivity. The stakes on which the Swiss houses rested are 
still standing in the shallow parts of Constance, Zurich, 
Geneva and nearly all the Swiss lakes. They represent 
a more complex life than that of the Scandinavians. It 
is probable that as many as 300 wooden huts were some- 
times comprized in one settlement and as many as 1,000 
people. The lake-dwellers caught fish, cultivated cereals 
and domesticated animals. 

The domestication of animals led to a fourth stage in 
human society — the pastoral. By this time the ‘horde' 
had become a ‘tribe,' and within the tribe the household, 
the ‘clans,' or ‘gentes,' and the ‘phratries' were becoming 
clearly differentiated. All over the world these same 
forms developed. The clan was the outgrowth of the 
household. It represented kinship organization larger 
than the single family, and differing from the family in 
including only the relatives, real or nominal, in one line 
of descent. The family name of the present day is a 
survival of the clan-name. The phratry was the out- 
growth of the clan, and in course of time became a dis- 
tinctively religious association. 

The pastoral stage of society under which these forms 
developed grew naturally out of the hunting stage. “When 
a female animal is killed," says WinWood Reade in 
“The Martyrdom of Man," “the young one, fearing to b$ 
alone, often follows the hiuiter home; it is tamed f<Jr 
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sport ; and when it is discovered that animals can be made 
useful domestication is methodically pursued. While 
men were yet in the forest they tamed only the dog to 
assist them in hunting and perhaps the fowl as an 
article of food. But when certain tribes, driven by 
enemies or by starvation from their old haunts, entered 
prairie land, clad in skins or bark cloth, taking with them 
their firesticks and perhaps some blacksmith tools, they 
adopted breeding as their chief pursuit, and subdued to 
their service the buffalo, the sheep, the goat, the camel, 
the horse, and the ass. At first these animals were merely 
used as meat; next, their milk-giving powers were de- 
veloped, and so a daily food was obtained without kill- 
ing the animal itself; then they were broken in to carry 
burdens, to assist their masters in the chase and in war; 
and clothes and houses were manufactured from their 
skins.” 

To the pastoral stage belong the prehistoric Asiatic 
tribes who are generally credited with being the founders 
of modern civilization. They fall into four great groups 
— the Turanians, or Chinese Tartars; the Hamites, from 
whom the Egyptians are supposed to have been de- 
scended; the Sheniites, or Semites, the ancestors of the 
Babylonians, Hebrews and Phenicians; and the Aryans, 
or “noble,” who differed much in appearance from the 
slit-eyed Mongols, and whose language was quite distinct 
from that of the Hamites and Semites. The Aryans were 
a hardy and adventurous shepherd tribe. They are be- 
lieved to have overspread Europe on the one side, India 
on the other. Celts and Germans, Russians and Poles, 
Romans and Greeks, are all traced to this common stock. 
The Persian and Hindu tongues, the Greek and the Latin, 
all sprang from the same root. 

This Aryan migration, with its far-reaching influence 
over the history of the world, is itself an interesting evi- 
dence of the nomadic habits of early man. There was 
nothing stable in social life, and huntsmen and shepherds 
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wandered wherever they wished. They lived in tents 
and huts, and left behind them the mounds and barrows 
in which their chiefs lay buried. 

The first signs of a more settled life appear in the next, 
the agricultural, stage; and woman was largely respon- 
sible for the change. While the men were fighting, hunt- 
ing or following the herds, the women collected vege- 
table food, upon which they subsisted exclusively during 
the absence of their husbands. The need of continuous 
diet doubtless suggested the idea of sowing and trans- 
planting. Thus agriculture became a part of the com- 
munity life and was at first a female occupation. But 
as long as the tribes were moving from one region to 
another agriculture was merely a secondary pursuit. It 
was only when tribes encountered specially fertile 
grounds, or were hemmed in by mountains in a valley, 
that agriculture became the principal occupation. Such 
agricultural tribes, still warlike, yet developing toward 
a more peaceful status, were the Grecians of the Homeric 
epoch and the Italian tribes previous to the founding of 
Rome. 

The more stable life of agriculturists gave an impetus 
to building and architecture. It also developed the sense 
of private property. Up to this time private property 
had only extended to simple personal belongings, such as 
tools, articles of adornment, and trophies of the chase 
or of war. There had been a large degree of communism, 
and private property in land had not even been thought 
of. But now the immense benefits resulting from private 
ownership of land and products became apparent and 
the tribes began to draw boundary lines. 

There was also a great development of slavery. This 
had existed in previous periods, but to hunters and fisher- 
men, even to roving shepherds, slaves were of little ad- 
vantage. Under an agricultural regime they could be 
set to work in the fields and employed constantly. 

To this period may be traced the beginnings of trade/ 
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‘The pastoral tribes/' as Winwood Reade points out, “had 
a surplus supply of meat, milk, wool and the rude products 
of the ancient loom. The marine tribes had salt and 
smoked fish. The agricultural tribes had garden-roots 
and grain. Here, then, a division of labor had arisen 
among the tribes; and if only they could be blended to- 
gether a complete nation would be formed. But the 
butcher tribes, the fishmonger tribes, and the baker tribes 
lived apart from one another; they were timid, ferocious, 
and distrustful; their languages were entirely distinct. 
They did not dare to communicate with one another, ex- 
cept to carry on dumb barter, as it is called. A certain 
tribe, for example, who desired salt approached the fron- 
tier of the sea-coast people, lighted a fire as a signal, 
and laid down some meat or flour. They then retired; 
the coast tribe came up, laid down salt, and also retired. 
The meat or flour tribe again went to the spot, and if 
the salt was sufficient they took it away; if not they left 
it untouched, to indicate that they required more; and 
so they chaffered a considerable time, each bid consist- 
ing of a promenade/' 

Such a system of trade might go on for a long while 
without the respective tribes becoming better acquainted 
with each other. The bloody arts of war were necessary 
to compress these heterogeneous peoples into one nation. 
“The shepherd tribes," Reade continues, “had a natural 
aptitude for war. They lived almost entirely on horse- 
back, they attacked wild beasts in hand-to-hand conflict 
on the open plain, and they often fought with one another 
for a pasture or a well. They were attracted by the crops 
of the agricultural people, whom they conquered with 
facility. Usually they preferred their roaming life, and 
merely exacted a tribute of corn. But sometimes a peo- 
pled worsted in war, exiled from their pastures, wander- 
ing homeless through the sandy deserts, discovered a 
fruitful river plain, in which they settled down, giving 
Up their nomad habits, but keeping their flocks and herds. 
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They reduced the aborigines to slavery; made some of 
them laborers in the fields; others were appointed to tend 
the flocks; others were sent to the river or the coast to 
fish; others were taught the art of the distaff and the 
loom ; otliers were made to work as carpenters and smiths. 
The wives of the shepherd conquerors were no longer 
obliged to milk the cows and camels and to weave clothes 
and tents; they became ladies and were attended by 
domestic slaves. The simple fabrics of the old tent life 
were refined in texture and beautified with dyes; the pot- 
ter's clay was converted into fine porcelain and glass; 
the blacksmith's §hop became a manufactory of orna- 
mental arms; ingenious machines were devised for the 
irrigation of the soil; the arts and sciences were adopted. 
Here, then, we have a nation manufactured entirely by 
means of war.’' 

Under such conditions the time was ripe for the de- 
velopment of the two most important social institutions 
— tho'se of religion and government. Until now the germs 
of both had existed, but not their reality. Speculation 
has always been, and will probably always be, rife in 
regard to how the religious instinct originated. Giddings 
thinks that it grew out of man’s efforts to analyze his 
own being. Speaking of the momentous “first time” man 
tried to analyze himself, he says: “Ordinarily thought 
and body seemed to be inseparable. Ordinarily the bodies 
of other men seemed like his own; they acted like his 
own and responded so perfectly to his spoken or acted 
thought that in them also body and thought seemed to 
be a concrete whole. But he had seen them when they 
responded no more. It was as if something real, the im- 
palpable and evasive, had departed with the breath. Were 
there, then, after all, in every man two souls? It seemed 
almost as if there might be, and the longer the primitive 
man thought about this question and talked about it with 
his comrades, the more probable to his mind did the af; 
firmative answer become. His own experiences seemed 
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to furnish the final proof. Had he not often in imagina- 
tive moods witnessed things not visible to the bodily eye ? 
Had he not repeatedly in dreams wandered far into the 
forest while his body lay motionless in sleep ? 

“So in the individual and in the social mind was born at 
last the idea of the self, or personality, as a conscious life, 
soul or spirit, dwelling in the body but distinct and 
separate from it,” 

From this conception grew the idea that whatever mani- 
fested life was personal and was actuated by motives like 
human motives. “Conscious will was in everything that 
moved or changed, and the will was prompted, like man's 
will, by appetite, curiosity, desire, friendliness, or malevo- 
lence. The world was a bewildering aggregation of con- 
scious powers. Some of them were contemptible and man 
could abuse or use them; but others were terrible, swift, 
subtle or mysterious in their action and filled the wonder- 
ing human soul with mingled human admiration and 
dread. The serpent that could run without legs, the turtle 
that could breathe air or live in water, the hawk that could 
see its prey from the sky, the plant that could heal or 
poison, the tornado, the lightning, and the sun — these 
were beings to be regarded with awe and to be propitiated 
with the ceremonial respect accorded to all-powerful men.” 

When man with his newly acquired gift of speech had 
begun to name himself and his fellows, he had inevitably 
turned to the animals and natural objects around him. 
Fanciful analogies, trivial associations, doubtless guided 
his choice. “Assuming,” says Giddings, “that primitive 
men for generations had named and nicknamed them- 
selves from natural objects and had decorated themselves 
with such trophies of the chase as feathers, beaks, horns, 
claws, or even entire heads or skins, we can see that 
but one conclusion was possible when they thought about 
the rdation of such facts to their conceptions of spirits. 
A man who found himself named from the eagle neces- 
sarily believed that he shared the spirit of the eagle in 
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a peculiarly intimate and personal way, and he therefore 
felt with all eagles a close spiritual kinship. From this 
belief to the conclusion that the eagles would protect 
him in many mysterious ways, and that he must refrain 
from injuring any eagle as he would refrain from injur- 
ing a human associate, was an easy transition in his simple 
thought. The eagle became his totem.” 

At an early stage the totem had been the sacred sign 
around which the clan had clustered. Children had 
taken the clan-name or totem of the mother, at least in 
the beginning, and one of the strictest rules binding upon 
them had been that forbidding intermarriage between 
members of the same clan. If the mother were of the 
Bear-clan her son would be a Bear, and accordingly he 
might not marry a Bear-girl, but might take a Deer-girl 
or Heron-girl. 

As the clan grew in strength and in influence it began 
to formulate rules, at first binding only on its own mem- 
bers, but gradually extending to other clans, in which may 
be traced the germs of government and of all political 
ideas. It began to dictate the laws of toleration and of 
mutual protection and defense on which jurisprudence 
rests. It enforced rights and duties. It defined property- 
holding and settled quarrels and feuds. The older and 
wiser men became judges, and some of these, of a mili- 
tary turn of mind, were the war-chiefs, while others, of 
a studious nature, laid the foundations of priesthood. 
Side by side the two great institutions of government and 
of religion developed. 

In times of crisis the war-chiefs of the clans met in 
council. They discussed the problems of military defense 
and aggression. They came to feel that hostilities be- 
tween related tribes were a dissipation of strength that 
should be saved to use against common enemies. A real- 
ization of the advantages of cooperation and of mutual 
trust followed, and the commander-in-chief of the c^- 
federated council was already a potential king. 
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So human society emerged from chaos into order, and 
so the laws of social evolution operated. In America, 
in Africa, in Australasia, in Asia, the economic motives 
generated by primitive life were the same and jvorked 
themselves out along the same general lines. 

This does not imply that every people passed through 
the same stages. There have been races who were stag- 
nant, savages who never emerged from savagery. Such 
are the negro tribes inhabiting central Africa. There 
have been the Mongols and the Hindus, who Have stood 
still for centuries, fatalistic, pessimistic, preoccupied with 
archaic faiths. There have been people like the Aztecs 
of Mexico who reached a comparatively high state of 
culture and then declined. But, despite these side-eddies, 
there has been a main stream of progress, and it has fol- 
lowed the same general lines of tendency in all countries. 

The points of similarity between prehistoric Europe 
and America are most remarkable. This continent, like 
Europe, has had its flint-users, its nomadic tribes, its rude 
hunters and fishermen. Here, too, an aboriginal popu- 
lation have erected mounds and barrows and have be- 
come cliff-dwellers. And here may be traced, with great 
distinctness, the transition from the pastoral to the agri- 
cultural epochs, from the Stone to the Bronze and Iron 
Ages. 

The toilsome struggles of prehistoric man laid solid 
foundations for future ages. From caves and forest- 
depths he emerged into the light. His rude huts and tools, 
his ruder habits, served their purpose and passed. He 
must have seen, at least in his prophetic moments, some- 
thing of what was to come — ^the Egyptian lore, the purple 
of Nineveh, the Persian power, “the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.'' A new vista 
opened — the vista of Civilization. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 

The two essential features of civilization, as Giddings 
delines them, are “permanent occupation of a definite ter- 
ritory’^ and “active exploitation of resources by a highly 
organized industry.” There could be no civilization in 
any real sense until the agricultural stage in social evolu- 
tion had been reached. The savages of the primeval for- 
est lived a life of torpor, tempered by spasms of activity. 
The shepherd tribes roamed from pasture to pasture with- 
out any settled purpose. It was only when men were 
willing to settle down in one place and to develop their 
resources systematically that any high degree of progress 
became possible. The strengthening and integration of 
political and military systems were now taken in hand. 
Religion acquired its temples, its priesthood, its ritual. 
Towns and cities were built. The relation of blood-kin- 
ship, on which barbarism and savagery had rested, gave 
way, more and more, to relations based on mutual interests 
and cooperation. The tribe was merged in the nation 
and the nation in the empire. 

The earliest civilizations were established in China,. 
India, Babylonia and Egypt. These countries seemed 
marked by nature as suitable abodes for community-life, 
and in each there grew up a people skilled in the manage- 
ment of land, acquainted with manufacture and possessing 
some knowledge of practical science and art. 

The Chinese were the navigators of ancient times. Their 
*35 
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junks explored the Asiatic seas and penetrated even to 
America, so it is claimed. India was from the first a Land 
of Desire, attracting because of its precious jewels and 
vegetable products. Yet both China and India exerted but 
little influence, relatively speaking, on posterity. The main 
streams of progress issued from Babylonia and Egypt. 

The people of these elemental countries have been com- 
pared by Winwood Reade to islanders without ships. 'The 
intermediate seas,” he remarks, "were navigated by the 
wandering shepherd tribes, who sometimes pastured their 
flocks by the waters of the Indus, sometimes by the waters 
of the Nile. It was by their means that the trade between 
the river lands was carried on. They possessed the camels 
and other beasts of burden requisite for the transport of 
goods. Their numbers and their warlike habits, their inti- 
mate acquaintance with the watering-places and seasons 
of the desert enabled them to carry the goods in safety 
through a dangerous land; while the regular profits they 
derived from the trade and the oaths by which they were 
bound induced them to act fairly to those by whom they 
were employed.” 

Egypt is the first recorded civilization, and its chief 
contributions to human progress may be said to lie in its 
great inventions and in its religion. Between five and ten 
thousand years before Christ this narrow land was more 
densely populated than any other stretch of country of the 
same size in the world’s history. 

The reason for this may be found in the fertility of the 
soil. No other people has ever made a living so easily as 
" the Egyptians. Once a year the Nile overflowed — rising 
red and angry^ then turning to green and covering the. 
adjoining fields. The whole country became a lake, from 
which the villages, on artificial mounds, emerged. When 
the water subsided, leaving behind it a black silt or mud, 
all that was necessary was to cast the seed on the surface. 
No other work was called for. No changes of weather 
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need afterward be feared. Sunshine was all that was nec- 
essary, and in Egypt the sunshine is everlasting. 

The first inventions of the Egyptians were very naturally 
connected with their precious water-supply. They found 
that it ran differently in different years ; that it was some- 
times excessive and sometimes scarce; that it overflooded 
certain parts of the country and left other parts dry. So 
they devised a system of dikes, reservoirs and lock-canals 
and stored the water to supply the wants of a dry year. 
As a result of the ravages of the water they had to invent 
also a system of surveying, in order to settle disputes that 
arose from year to year. They were impressed by the 
fact that the rising of the waters coincided with certain 
aspects of the stars. This led to the study of astronomy 
and to the discovery of the solar year. 

The Egyptians believed in the immortality of the soul 
and attached unprecedented awe and solemnity to the 
burial of their dead. The tombs of their greatest were 
mighty monuments like the pyramids, but even the hum- 
blest were laid away with reverent ceremonies. Every 
Egyptian town possessed its grave-chambers or catacombs, 
and at Thebes was established a *‘city of the dead,*^ where 
countless graves, like bees’ cells, were hewn in the rock, 
with straight and winding staircases, passages, shafts and 
galleries leading up and down. The practice of embalming 
the dead seems to have arisen from a belief that the 
wandering spirit, in its process of purification, was at last 
to be united with its original body, the sacred mummy, 
and thus to enter the region of heavenly light. 

At first the Nile valley was divided into a number of in-^ 
dependent states, but these in time became confederated 
and selected Thebes as a kind of national capital. In the 
dawn of history Menes, “the Egyptian Charlemagne,” the 
first of the Pharaohs, moved the capital to Memphis, not* 
far from where Cairo now stands. 

By degrees Egypt became consolidated. The system* of 
government was despotic, the Pharaohs being regarded ‘not 
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merely as representatives of the gods, but as gods them- 
selves, and the mass of the people were thrust into greater 
and greater subjection. Yet there were compensating 
features. Civil laws were administered impartially. 
Women were treated with regard, tho as yet monogamy, 
in the strict modern sense, was hardly conceived of. 

Slavery became an important institution during this 
epoch. The temples, the pyramids, the colossal statues 
of Egypt were mostly built by slaves. The Israelites, as 
the Bible tells, were among those set to work on public 
monuments. Now slavery, as Lester F. Ward points out, 
had its own function in the working out of human desti- 
nies. ‘Tt may safely be inferred,” he observes, “from all 
that is known of actual savages and primitive peoples, that 
prior to the period of social integration, and at the begin- 
ning of the period of conquest, mankind, both the con- 
quered and the conquering races, were utterly incapable of 
sustained labor and had no conception of it. 

“How did man learn to work? Did the needs of exist- 
ence teach him self-denial, tone down his wild, unsettled 
nature and discipline his mind and body to daily toil? Not 
at all. It is safe to say that if left wholly to these in- 
fluences man would have never learned to labor. It re- 
quired some other influence far more imperative and 
coercive. In a word, nothing short of slavery could ever 
have accomplished this. This was the social mission of 
human slavery — to convert mere activity into true labor.” 

The chief enemies of the Egyptian people, from the 
earliest times, were the shepherd tribes, the robbers of the 
desert. Three times these savage folk overran the land 
and conquered it. But Egypt rallied after each attack and 
finally threw off the oppressors. Some 1,300 years before 
Christ, Rameses the Great, the most renowned warrior- 
king of Egypt, ascended the throne. For centuries after 
his death monuments and inscriptions in conquered coun- 
tries bore witness to his power and dominion. Then fol- 
lowed a period of ferment, of revolution and counter-revo- 
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lution. At one time there were three rival dynasties. 
Aristocracy and caste became marked. Luxury supplanted 
the earlier simplicity. The gulf between rich and poor 
widened. The masses of the people became indifferent to 
governmental corruption and endeavored to go about their 
business. But all this was the unmistakable sign of na- 
tional disintegration. Egypt was perishing, as Rome and 
Greece were afterward to perish, from enervating and 
luxurious habits of living, from class strife, from lack of 
national cohesion. 

In Asia Minor and Mesopotamia were growing up the 
peoples who were soon to be the regnant powers. Ionia, 
the fairest province of Asiatic Greece, was beginning to 
make its influence felt. It was the birthplace of poetry, 
of history, of philosophy. It was where the Homeric 
poems were composed. The Phenicians, too, were scour- 
ing the Mediterranean in their vessels and opening up 
markets for trade. “These Canaanitish men,"' says Reade, 
“are fairly entitled to our gratitude and esteem, for they 
taught our intellectual ancestors to read and write. Wher- 
ever a factory trade was carried on it was found convenient 
to employ natives as subordinate agents and clerks. And 
thus it was that the Greeks received the rudiments of edu- 
cation. That the alphabet was invented by the Phenicians 
is improbable in the extreme, but it is certain that they 
introduced it into Europe. They were intent only on 
making money, it is true; they were not a literary or 
artistic people; they spread knowledge by accident, like 
birds dropping seeds. But they were gallant, hardy, en- 
terprising men. Those were true heroes who first sailed 
through the sea-valley of Gibraltar into the vast ocean and 
breasted its enormous waves. Their unceasing activity 
kept the world alive. They offered to every country some- 
thing which it did not possess. They roused the savage 
Briton from his torpor with a rag of scarlet cloth and 
stirred him to sweat in the dark bowels of the fear/h. 
They brought to the satiated Indian prince the luscious 
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wines of Syria an^ the Grecian isles in goblets of ex- 
quisitely painted glass. From the amber-gatherers of the 
Baltic mud to the nutmeg-growers of the equatorial groves, 
from the mulberry plantations of the Celestial Empire to 
the tin mines of Cornwall and the silver mines of Spain 
emulation was excited, new wants were created, whole 
nations were stimulated to industry by means of the Phe- 
nicians.” 

It was not from lonians or Phenicians, however, that 
Egypt received its deathblow, but from the Assyrians. In 
the region back of Chaldea, the country embraced by the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers, this warlike race had been 
nurtured. The far-famed Niveneh was their capital. 

The Assyrian Empire had its day and then fell into three 
parts. The Medes, the Babylonians and the Lydians took 
the reins of power. The Medes inhabited uplands border- 
ing on the Tigris. Ecbatana was their capital. Their 
priests were called Magi. They worshiped the sun and 
the elements of fire as symbols of deity and they followed 
the precepts of Zoroaster. 

The Babylonian Empire attained immense power and 
prestige under the rule of Nebuchadnezzar. He routed an 
Egyptian army, destroyed Jerusalem, carried the Jews into 
captivity and reduced Tyre, the Phenician city, after a 
memorable siege. “He built a new Babylon, as Augustus 
built a new Rome,” says Reade, “and the city became one 
of the wonders of the world. The Euphrates ran through 
the center of the city and was crossed by a stone bridge, 
which was a marvel for its time. But more wonderful still, 
there was a tunnel passing underneath the river, and con- 
necting palaces on either side. The city was united to its 
provinces by roads and fortified ports. Rafts inflated with 
skins and reed boats pitched over with bitumen floated down 
the river with timber from the mountains of Armenia and 
stones for purposes of building. A canal large enough for 
ships to ascend was dug from Babylon to the Persian Gulf, 
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and on its banks were innumerable machines for raising 
the water and spreading it upon the soil.” 

The Lydians also attained an advanced stage of evolu- 
tion. ‘n^'hey did not consider themselves,” Reade observes, 
‘‘behind the rest of the world. They boasted that they had 
invented dice, coin and the art of shopkeeping and also 
that the famous Etruscan state was a colony of theirs. 
They inhabited Asia Minor, a sterile, rugged table-land, 
but possessing a western coast enriched by nature and 
covered with the prosperous cities of the Asiatic Greeks. 
Hitherto Ionia had never been subdued, but the cities were 
too jealous of one another to combine, and Croesus was 
able to conquer them one by one. This was the man whose 
wealth is still celebrated in a proverb ; he obtained his gold 
from the washings of a sandy stream.” 

Each one of these Asiatic empires lived its brief and 
feverish life and then passed. All alike lacked the ele- 
ments which make for endurance and stability. In the 
twinkling of an eye the triple alliance of Medcs, Baby- 
lonians and Lydians was broken. A band of hardy moun- 
taineers rushed out of the recesses of Persia and swept 
like a wind across the plains. They vrere dressed in 
leather; they had never tasted wine; they knew nothing 
of trade. They were taught three things— to ride on horse- 
back, to hurl the javelin and to speak the truth. 

All Asia was soon to feel the impact of this people. 
India and Egypt were added to their empire, the greatest 
that the world had ever seen. “The Persians,” according 
to Reade, “used to boast that they ruled from the land of 
uninhabitable heat to the land of uninhabitable cold; that 
their dominion began in regions where the sun frizzled 
the hair and blackened the faces of the natives and ended 
in a land where the air was filled with snow like feathers 
and the earth was hard as stone. The Persian Empire was 
in reality bounded by the deserts which divided Egypt from 
Ethiopia on the south and from Carthage on the west ; by 
the desert which divided the Punjab from Bengal; by 
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the steppes which lay on the other side of the Jaxartes; by 
the Mediterranean, the Caspian and the Black seas. 

“Darius, the third emperor, invented a system of pro- 
vincial government which, tho imperfect when viewed by 
the wisdom of modern times, was far superior to any that 
had preceded it in Asia. He appointed satraps or pachas 
to administer the conquered provinces. Each of these 
viceroys received with his commission a map of his prov- 
ince engraved on brass. He was at once the civil engineer 
and commander of the troops, but his power was checked 
and supervised by a secretary or clerk of the accounts, and 
the province was visited by royal commissioners once a 
year. The troops in each province were of two kinds; 
some garrisoned the cities; others, for the most part cav- 
alry, lived, like the Roman legions, always in a camp; it 
was their office to keep down brigands and to convoy the 
royal treasure from place to place. The troops were sub- 
sisted by the conquered people; this formed part of the 
tribute and was collected at the point of the sword. There 
was also a fixed tax in money and in kind, which was re- 
ceived by the clerk of the accounts and dispatched to the 
capital every year. 

“The Great King still preserved in his habits something 
of the nomad chief. He did not reside all the year in one 
spot. He wintered at Babylon, but in the summer the heat 
was terrible in that region. The citizens retired to their 
cellars and the king went to Susa, which was situated on 
the hills, or to Ecbatana, the ancient capital of the Medes, 
or to Persepolis, the heart and home of the Persian race. 

“An army of incalculable grandeur was frequently re- 
quired by the Persians. They were a restless people, al- 
ways lusting after war. Vast as their empire was, it was 
not large enough for them. The courtiers used to assure 
an enterprising monarch that he was greater than all the 
kings that were dead and greater than those that were yet 
unborn, and it was the aim and desire of the kings to annex 
the plains of southern Russia and so to make the Black Sea 
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a lake in the interior of Persia, and to conquer Greece, the 
only land in Europe which really merited their arms. In 
both these attempts they completely failed. The Russian 
Tartars, who had no fixed abode, whose houses were on 
wheels, decoyed the Persian army far into the interior, 
eluded it in pursuit, harassed and almost destroyed it in 
retreat. The Greeks defeated them in pitched battles on 
Greek soil and defeated their fleets in Greek waters.” 

The contest between the Greeks and the Persians doubt- 
less seemed a small matter to the latter. No one could 
have foreseen at that time the coming supremacy of 
Greece. There are few problems, in fact, so fascinating as 
that presented by the unparalleled development of Greece. 
How did it happen that so small a country exerted so re- 
markable an influence on the course of events and the 
intellectual history of mankind? 

A glance at the map may help to solve the problem. 
Greece occupies a unique position. It is nearer than the 
other European lands to those countries in which civiliza- 
tion first arose. It is the borderland of the East and West 
Its coasts are greatly indented and it possesses many hos- 
pitable ports and harbors. The iEgean Sea Is like a lake; 
usually it is calm, lustrous and, as Homer says, “of the 
color of violets.” The climate is clear and beautiful. These 
facts may help to explain something of the spell that 
Greece cast over the ancient world. 

The mountains of Greece are disposed in a peculiar man- 
ner, so as to enclose fertile spots completely cut off from 
one another. In each of these valleys there grew up. a 
community with its own traditions and customs. The laws 
were made and debated in a general assembly of citizens. 

Commerce and religion were chiefly instrumental in 
bringing together these early townships into a kind of con- 
federation. A central spot was chosen as a market-place 
and it was made, for the common protection, a sanctuary 
of Apollo. Apollo was the sun-god of the Greeks, as O^ris 
had been of the Egyptians. The people when they met for 
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purposes of trade performed religious rites and held festi- 
vals at which athletic feats were witnessed. The combined 
market-place and sanctuary became in time the famous 
oracle of Delphi, and the sports expanded into the Olym- 
pian games. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the Olympian games con- 
tributed largely to the unprecedented development of 
Greece. '‘The man who won the olive garland on that 
celebrated course,^' says Reade, “was famous forever after- 
ward. His statue was erected in the public hall at Delphi ; 
he was received by his native city with all the honors of a 
formal triumph ; he was not allowed to enter by the gates ; 
a part of the city wall was beaten down. The city itself 
became, during five years, the talk of Greece, and wherever 
its people traveled they were welcomed with congratula- 
tions and esteem. 

“The passion for praise is innate in the human mind. 
It is only natural that throughout the whole Greek world 
a spirit of eager rivalry and emulation should prevail. In 
every city was established a gymnasium where crowds of 
young men exercized themselves. This institution was 
originally intended for those only who were in training 
for the Olympian games, but afterward it became a part of 
daily life, and the Greeks went to the gymnasium with the 
same regularity as the Romans went to the bath. 

“The Greek world was composed of municipal aristocra- 
cies, societies of gentlemen living in towns, with their 
farms in the neighborhood, and having all their work done 
for them by slaves. They themselves had nothing to do 
but to cultivate their bodies by exercise in the gymnasium 
and their minds by conversation in the market-place. They 
lived out of doors, while their wives remained shut up at 
home. In Greece a lady could only enter society by adopt- 
ing a mode of life which in America usually facilitates her 
exit. The Greeks spefit little money on their wives, their 
houses or their food. The rich men were expected to give 
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dramatic entertainments and to contribute a company or a 
man-of-war for the protection of the city. 

“The tnarket-place was the Greek club. There the mer- 
chants talked their business; the labors of the desk were 
then unknown. The philosopher instructed his pupils 
under the shade of a plane tree or strolling up and down a 
garden path. Mingling with the song of the cicada from 
the boughs might be heard the chipping of the chisel from 
the workshop of the sculptor and the laughter and shouts 
from the gymnasium. And sometimes the tinkle of a harp 
would be heard ; a crowd would be collected and a rhapso- 
dist would recite a scene from the Iliad, every word of 
which his audience knew by heart, as an audience at 
Naples or Milan know every bar of the opera which is 
about to be performed. Sometimes a citizen would an- 
nounce that his guest, who had just arrived from the Sea 
of Azov or the Pillars of Hercules, would read a paper on 
the manners and customs of the barbarians. It was in the 
city that the book was first read and the statue exhibited — 
the rehearsal and the private view — it was in Olympia that 
they were published to the nation. When the public mur- 
mured in delight around a picture of Xeuxis or a statue of 
Praxiteles, when they thundered in applause to an ode by 
Pindar or a lecture by Plerodotus, how many hundreds of 
young men must have gone home with burning brows and 
throbbing hearts, devoured by the love of fame. And when 
we consider that tho the geographical Greece is a small 
country, the true Greece — that is to say, the land inhabited 
by the Greeks — was in reality a large country; when we. 
consider with what an immense number of ideas they must 
have been brought in contact on the shores of the Black 
Sea, in Asia Minor, in southern Italy, in southern France, 
in Egypt and in northern Africa; when we consider that, 
owing to those noble contests of Olympia, city was ever 
contending against city and within the city man against 
man — there is surely no longer anything mysterious in the 
exceptional development of that people.” 
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Not all of the Greek cities, however, reached so high a 
state of civilization as that here indicated. Sparta, from 
the first, was little more than a military encampment and 
to the last scorned the finer graces of life. But in Athens 
the people were consumed by a passion for truth and for 
beauty. 

The two great contributions of Athens to world prog- 
ress were a democratic government (based, however, on 
slavery) and an incalculable quickening of the artistic 
and cultural side of life. In regard to the first point, 
Morgan writes in '‘Ancient Society’': "When Grecian 
society came for the first time under historical observa- 
tion, about the first Olympiad (776 b.c.) and down to the 
legislation of Cleisthenes (509 b.c.), it was engaged upon 
the solution of a great problem. It was no less than a 
fundamental change in the plan of government, involving 
a great modification of institutions. The people were 
seeking to transfer themselves out of gentile society, in 
which they had lived from time immemorial, into political 
society based upon territory and upon property, which had 
become essential to a career of civilization. In fine, they 
were striving to establish a state, the first in the experi- 
ence of the Aryan family, and to place it upon a terri- 
torial foundation, such as the state has occupied from 
that time to the present. Ancient society rested upon an 
organization of persons and was governed through the 
relation of persons to a gens and tribe; but the Grecian 
tribes were outgrowing this old plan of government and 
began to feel the necessity of a political system. To ac- 
complish this result it was only necessary to invent a 
deme or township, circumscribed with boundaries, to 
christen it with a name and organize the people therein 
as a body politic. Altho apparently a simple idea, it 
required centuries of time and a complete revolution 
of preexisting conceptions of government to accomplish 
the result.” 

First Theseus tried to organize a society of classes. 
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namely, the well-born, husbandmen and artizans. He 
failed because he antagonized the conservative instincts 
of the people. Then Solon tried to organize society on 
a basis of property and military service. He failed be- 
cause the new arrangement left the line of demarcation 
between the tribal and miscellaneous population as sharp 
as before. Finally Cleisthenes went to the bottom of the 
question by simply decreeing that all men who lived within 
the boundaries of any local subdivision of a tribal do- 
main should be enrolled as members of the local com- 
munity which dwelt there. The result was the first gen- 
uine democracy, the germ of an organized body politic 
with powers of local self-government, like the modern 
American township. ‘‘It was an inspiration of the genius 
of Cleisthenes,” Morgan exclaims, “and it stands as the 
master work of a master mind. Under the new govern- 
ment the popular assembly held the substance of power 
and guided the destiny of Athens. 

“The new element which gave stability and order to the 
state was the deme or township, with its complete auton- 
omy and local self-government. A hundred demes simi- 
larly organized would determine the general movement of 
the commonwealth. As the unit, so the compound. It 
is here that the people must begin if they would learn 
the art of self-government and maintain equal laws and 
equal rights and privileges. They must retain in their 
hands all the powers of society not necessary to the state 
to insure an efficient general administration, as well as 
the control of the administration itself. Athens rose 
rapidly into influence and distinction under the new po- 
litical system. That remarkable development of genius 
and intelligence which raised the Athenians to the highest 
eminence among the historical nations of mankind oc- 
curred under the inspiration of democratic institutions.” 

But, it must he repeated, the “democracy” so glowingly 
extolled by Morgan rested on slavery. The greatest GreeJc 
thinkers defended slavery. Aristotle thought that with- 
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out it culture would be impossible, and it may reasonably 
be argued that here again, as in the Egyptian epoch, 
slavery had a useful function to perform. Certain it is 
that under the Athenian system, half free and half slave, 
there developed what is in some respects the most wonder- 
ful period in human history. W. D. P. Bliss, in an article 
quoted by Giddings, calls it a system of “aristocratic So- 
cialism.^' He says: “What is a socialistic organization 
of a city? The ownership and operation of land and 
capital collectively by the city, for the good of its citizens. 
Did Athens under Pericles have this? No student of 
Boeckh's ‘Public Economy of Athens,’ nor one who can 
put together the statements of hundreds or thousands of 
passages in the classic Greek authors, can well deny this. 
Athens owned lands, mines, forests, farms, houses, mar- 
kets, which it worked, under one form or another, for the 
profit of the citizens. Its citizens did not support the city; 
the city supported the citizens — at least all such as needed 
support. Out of the revenues derived from its posses- 
sions, Athens practically guaranteed a livelihood to every 
citizen. Have we not here the essence of a very complete 
Socialism ? ... It practically asked from each citizen 
according to his ability and gave to each according to 
his need. This was accomplished in the main by two in- 
stitutions: the so-called ‘liturgies,’ securing from the rich 
gratification for the less fortunate, and above all by the 
‘dicasticon,’ or daily money payment for public service, 
given to any citizen who wished it, and in quantity suffi- 
cient to enable him to live upon it in respectability and 
ordinary comfort. It was the latter institution which 
above all made Athens socialistic, and was introduced by 
Pericles, as we may clearly learn, among other sources, 
from Aristotle (Politics II, 12) and Plato (Gorgias, 575)*'’ 
“What a record it is !” Bliss continues. “Socrates (469- 
399 B.C.), Plato (428-347 B.C.), Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) — 
surely in the history of thought there are no greater 
names than these. In the drama, .^Eschylus (525-456 
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B.C.), Sophocles (495-406 B.C.), Euripides (480-406 b.c.) 
— here are the masters of the classic tragedy ; while Aris- 
tophan(‘s (444-380 b.c.) is the unique founder of the 
world's comedy. In history, Thucydides (470-404 b.c.) 
has perhaps no rival, while Xenophon (430-355 b.c.) has 
but few. In sculpture, Phidias (490-432 b.c.) and 
Praxiteles (390 b.c.) stand supreme, while Myron (480 
B.c.) and Scopas (370 b.c.) occupy high place. In archi- 
tecture, Ictinus and Callicrates, the architects of the Par- 
thenon (438 B.C.), and Mnesicles, the builder of the 
Propyltca (437 B.c.), produced works, of their period cer- 
tainly the most beautiful and of all periods the most 
perfect buildings in the world. In painting, Polygnotus 
(460 B.c.) did work which cultured Athens placed on a 
par with her sculpture. In oratory, every school-boy 
knows of Demosthenes (385-322 b.c.), every college-boy 
of ^schines (389-314 b.c.), while their contemporaries 
compared Lysias (445-378 b.c.) and Isocrates (436-338 b.c.) 
with these. In statesmanship, Pericles (495-429 b.c.), 
Cimon (504-449 b.c.), and Thcmistocles (514-449 b.c.) 
arc names that would stand out in any history; while in 
generalship, Miltiades (490 b.c.), the hero of Marathon, 
and Nicias, the leader in the Spartan wars, can never be 
forgotten. Other names, among them Alcibiades (450- 
404 B.C.), Cleon (422 B.C.), Thrasybulus (390 b.c.), Lycur- 
gus, the orator (395-323 b.c.), and Myronides (457 b.c.), 
belong to this period. Thirty-one names ! Where in his- 
tory is there another city that can produce even an ap- 
proximation of such a record?" 

With similar enthusiasm Ward declares in ‘‘Pure So- 
ciology”: “Beginning with Thales, Anaximander, Pytha- 
goras and Anaximines in the seventh and sixth centuries 
and continuing with Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras 
in the fifth, and Democritus, Aristotle, Epicurus and' 
Euclid in the fourth, followed by Archimedes and the 
Alexandrian school in the third and second centuries. 1 )e- 
fore our era, we have a great mass of cosmological ideas 
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which, seen thus in perspective, towers up into gigantic 
proportions. These men were not priests, but all belonged 
to the privileged class who possessed leisure and oppor- 
tunity for observation and meditation, and while the 
earlier of them could only teach their doctrines to their 
disciples, these latter found ways at last of preserving and 
transmitting these thoughts until they could ultimately be 
recorded and handed down as imperishable achievements 
of the human mind. 

‘Tf all that these men and their contemporaries, too 
numerous to mention, actually taught the world could 
have been accepted and seized upon, it would almost seem 
that we moderns would have had nothing to learn. About 
all that we of the past five centuries have accomplished 
has been to prove and ^establish* the truths that they 
taught. I shall not undertake a systematic enumeration 
of them, but may be permitted to mention the atomic 
theory, taught by Leucippus, Democritus and Epicurus; 
the heliocentric system, taught by Pythagoras and Aris- 
tarchus of Samos; the conservation of energy, distinctly 
perceived by Epicurus; the nature of electricity, dimly 
foreshadowed by Thales; the fact of a universal struggle 
for existence, epigrammatically stated by Heraclitus and 
taught by Lucretius ; the discovery of the power of steam, 
demonstrated experimentally by Hero; the whole science 
of geometry, taught by all the Greek philosophers and 
reduced to theorems by Euclid that it has been found 
difficult to improve even in point of phraseology; the 
law of specific gravity, discovered by Archimedes; the 
principle of the lever and the fulcrum, also worked out 
by Archimedes; the foundations of natural history, laid 
by Aristotle and built upon by Theophrastus; and finally 
the fundamental principles of psychology and sociology, 
taught by Aristotle as well as by some of the sophists and 
stoics.^' 

Yet even Greece had not the elements that make for 
permanence. With all their wisdom the Greeks were un- 
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able to learn one of the most important of all lessons, the 
lesson of cooperation. Their cities were incessantly at 
war, and within the same city walls rival parties hated 
one another more bitterly than any foreign enemy. 

Three* hundred years before Christ, Alexander, King of 
Macedon, swept down upon Greece and conquered it. He 
was himself of Greek descent, but in temperament and 
character more nearly resembled a barbarian. Hannibal 
regarded him as the greatest general that ever lived. To 
this day his memory has never perished in the East; the 
Turcomans still speak of his deeds of war; in the tea- 
booths of Bokhara his biography is recited. 

He crossed over into Asia Minor and defeated the 
Persians in two pitched battles. Then he passed into 
Syria, laid successful siege to Tyre and gained mastery 
of the Mediterranean Sea. He entered the plains of 
Mesopotamia and defeated the Persians a third and last 
time. He even penetrated beyond India and fought with 
the Tartars and then “longed for new worlds to conquer.*’ 

One of Alexander's most lasting achievements was the 
foundation in Egypt of the city that bears his name. It 
was at first the seat of the palace of his general, Ptolemy, 
and it became a center of culture for the entire ancient 
world. A university was established there; a botanical 
garden filled with medicinal and exotic plants; a me- 
nagerie of wild beasts and rare birds; and the famous 
library where 700,000 volumes were arranged on cedar 
shelves and catalogued by clerks. 

Alexander's empire broke up into three kingdoms— 
Macedonia, Asia and Egypt, but each one of the three 
soon lost its pristine vigor and disintegrated. Across 
the Mediterranean, in Italy, the real power was germinat- 
ing. Several hundreds of years before, had settled there, * 
on the banks of the Tiber, the ancestors of the people 
who now were to bring all civilization under their sway. 
Rome was in the ascendant. 

If the gifts of Greece to world-progress were democ- 
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racy and culture, the gift of Rome may be summed up 
in one word — law. The Romans were the first among 
all peoples, Giddings observes, to “shape the traditional 
materials of law into logical and correlated systems of 
universal validity.” 

As early as 450 b.c.^ ten specially elected Roman magis- 
trates, the decemvirs, made a series of laws which they 
wrote on twelve tables of stone. This was the Law of the 
Twelve Tables, codified in rude, short, trenchant sentences. 
It condemned sorcery and excessive usury, and inflicted 
punishment on the insolvent debtor. According to Cicero, 
it was “the source of all the Roman law.” Four centuries 
after its publication the children had to learn it in the 
schools. 

The legal system of Rome was directly dependent on 
its political and military structure, and this reached a 
state of efficiency unparalleled in ancient times. In the arts 
of organization and administration Rome showed actual 
genius. It built its roads so strongly that they endure 
unto this day, and its extensive pubic works show that 
some of the most important principles of engineering, in- 
cluding those of the arch and the catenary, had been 
worked out and applied. 

Rome's earliest government was very simple. Each 
family was ruled by its “father,” and a king ruled over 
all. For state purposes the fathers gathered in the 
Senate, or meeting of old men. The people were war- 
riors and small farmers; their tastes were simple, their 
habits deliberate, their morals austere. They spent three 
centuries conquering the land in their immediate vicinity, 
but each conquest was permanent The Romans held by 
the plow what they won by the sword, and sent to the 
new community their own citizens. The municipal 
government of a conquered city was left undisturbed. 

From the first there were two classes in the Roman 
community — the original settlers and the foreigners who 
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joined them. The Romans were the ‘‘patricians,” the 
rest were “plebeians.” Between these two there was 
century-long strife. Both classes were personally free 
and both entered the ranks of the army, but the former 
alone were organized in ‘gentes,' ‘curise* and tribes (cor- 
responding to the clans, “phratries” and tribes of Greece 
and of prehistoric times) and held the powers of govern- 
ment. The plebeians, in other words, were disfranchised; 
they carried the burdens, without being allowed the privi- 
leges, of government. The Roman problem, like that of 
the early Greeks, was how to incorporate in a tribal state 
a heterogeneous multitude of unrelated men. 

Servius Tullius, five hundred years before Christ, faced 
this problem in much the same way as Cleisthenes had 
met the similar situation in Athens. He “instituted a new 
system,” says Morgan, “and placed it upon a foundation 
where it remained to the close of the republic. The three 
principal changes were: First, the substitution of classes, 
formed upon the measure of individual wealth, in the 
place of the gentes; second, the institution of the comitia 
centuriata as the new popular assembly, in place of the 
comitia curiata, the assembly of the gentes, with a trans- 
fer of the substantial powers of the latter to the former; 
and third, the creation of four city wards, in the nature 
of townships, circumscribed by metes and bounds and 
named as territorial areas, in which the residents of each 
ward were required to enroll their names and register 
their property.” 

This was only the first of the great victories won by 
the plebeians. When kingship was abolished in 510 b.c. 
and a more democratic form of government instituted, the 
plebeians were protected by special magistrates of their 
own, the tribunes, and gradually forced the patricians to 
open to them all the offices of the state. 

The republican period immediately following upon the 
admission of the plebeians to civic privileges constituted 
the Golden Age of Rome, and during this period were laid 
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the foundations for its world empire. First the Latins, 
then the Italian tribes, then Sicily went down before 
its victorious arms; then Carthage and Spain; until the 
Mediterranean had become a Roman lake. 

About the time of the Carthaginian wars the Roman 
constitution was complete. It was always, be it remem- 
bered, a city constitution, and in this lay both its strength 
and its weakness. At the head were two consuls elected 
every year. These were supported by praetors whose 
offices were chiefly judicial. There were also censors 
who numbered and organized the people; quaestors who at- 
tended to financial matters; and aediles who looked after 
the public buildings. To all of these high offices the 
Roman citizen was elected by popular vote. No office, 
excepting the censorship, could be held for more than 
twelve months, and none carried with it any salary or 
emolument. 

The Romans had no standing army. Every citizen be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and forty-five, possessing 
property worth at least four thousand pounds of copper, 
was placed on the military roll. From this roll were 
selected each year four legions, two for each consul. 
Each legion had six tribunes and sixty centurions, chosen, 
like the consuls and soldiers, fresh every year. The trib- 
unes were appointed both by popular assembly and by 
the consuls. The centurions were nominated by the 
tribunes, subject to the approval of the consuls. 

Hence it appears, says Liddell in his “History of 
Rome,” that “the Roman system, both in army and state, 
was strictly republican — that is, calculated to distribute 
public offices to as many citizens as possible and to pre- 
vent power being absorbed by any single man or classes 
of men. There were no preferred statesmen or officers, 
but there was a large number of men who had served for 
a time in each capacity. There was no regularly trained 
soldiery, but every citizen had served in his time several 
campaigns, and every one was something of a soldier.^’ 
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The political and military officers changed from year 
to year, but behind them was a mighty power that did 
not change — the Senate. The importance of the Senate 
can hardly be overestimated; it was the most august as- 
semblage of the ancient world, the forerunner of all 
modern ]»arliamcnts and legislatures. Three hundred par- 
ticipated in its deliberations, and ‘Senatus Populusque 
Romanus/ S. P. Q. R., was the magic legend emblazoned 
on the Roman banners. “The strict verdict of history 
cannot but acknowledge,” says Mommsen, “that this body 
early comprehended its great task and worthily . fulfilled 
it. Appointed, not by the mere accident of birth, but by 
the free choice of the nation, confirmed every five years 
by the severe censorial inspection of the most venerable 
men; holding office for life, and not dependent on the ex- 
piration of the term of the mandate or the vacillating 
opinion and suffrage of the people; united and acting 
thoroly in union, from the time when the classes were 
made equal; including in itself all that the people pos- 
sessed in the way of political intelligence and practical 
knowledge of State business ; possessing unrestricted 
authority of action in all financial questions and in the 
conduct of foreign policy; completely ruling the execu- 
tive, whose officers held their positions only for a short 
time, while the power of intervention possessed by the 
tribunes had also been exerted on its side when once the 
quarrel between the classes was over — by virtue of all 
these things, the Roman Senate was the noblest expression 
of the national will; and in its constancy of policy and 
wisdom, in unity and patriotism, in fulness of power and 
steadfast courage, it was the first political corporate body 
of any period — ‘an assembly of kings' who knew how to 
unite despotic energy with republican devotion. Never 
was a State better represented in its foreign relations 
than Rome in her prosperous period by her Senate. JBy 
its means the Roman people were enabled to accomplish 
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the most gigantic of all human tasks — a wise and success- 
ful self-government/’ 

Rome excelled not only in self-government, but in 
government of others. Its systems of provincial adminis- 
tration were immeasurably superior to all previous sys- 
tems established by Persia and Macedonia. At the close 
of the Hannibalic war it was in possession of five 
provinces. A hundred years later it was governing seven- 
teen — ten in Europe, five in Asia, two in Africa. These 
provinces were allowed the right of self-government in 
all local matters, but were ruled by magistrates sent every 
year from Rome by the Senate. 

The history of the development of the Roman state 
is a history of the admission of a constantly increasing 
number of its members into full citizenship. The original 
Roman stock fought every innovation, but were forced 
into concessions by the logic of events. The plebeians, 
the Italian tribes, even the provincials, at last became 
Roman citizens. But this democratic process was in part 
deceptive. It did not mean what it seemed to mean. The 
privileges granted were in part given to avert impending 
disaster. 

During the years immediately preceding the Christian 
era a great transformation was taking place in Rome. 
The rulers had become intoxicated with power. Just 
government gave way to oppressive taxation. Free labor 
was supplanted by slave labor. The army became more 
and more brutal and dictatorial. The people were be- 
coming a rabble, intent upon “bread” and “circuses.” 
Gladiatorial shows were the order of the day. Oriental 
sensuality had become fashionable. The ancient integri- 
ties were subverted. The “decline and fall” of Rome 
had begun. 

Even the most brilliant men of the age — the Ciesars 
and Antonies, the Pompeys and Ciceros — could not save 
Rome. The Empire was instituted; Augustus extended 
the sway of the Roman arms; there was a great intel- 
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lectnal awakening stimulated by the writings of such men 
of genius as Virgil, Ovid, Horace and Livy ; but Rome was 
doomed. 

From -i sociological point of view, and judged in the 
light of !ts entire development, the very features in the 
Roman government that made for its early strength may 
be shown to have contributed to its final downfall, “As 
a whole," Morgan thinks, “the Roman government was 
anomalous. The overshadowing municipality of Rome 
was artificial, illogical, approaching a monstrosity.*^ But 
in the end, it is clear, the issue was moral, even more than 
sociological. Rome had decayed and was soon to be over- 
whelmed. On the physical side the ( loths and the Van- 
dals were the rude instruments a])pointcd by destiny. On 
the moral and spiritual side it was Christianity that did 
the work. Into the welter and chaos of falling Rome 
this pure ray penetrated. “The world empires of Persia, 
Macedonia and Rome had all prepared the way," as Gid- 
dings points out, “for the Christian conception of universal 
brotherhood. So long as this conception was nothing 
more than an esoteric affirmation that all men are brothers 
because they arc children of one Father, it made but lit- 
tle impression upon the social mind; but when by the 
genius of St. Paul it was converted into an ideal, into a 
doctrine that all men through a spiritual renewing may 
become brothers, the new faith underwent a transforma- 
tion like that which converted the ethnic into the civic 
conception of the state, and Christianity became the most 
tremendous power in history.” 



CHAPTER III 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

Medieval society is distinguished from all other periods 
of human history by two unique developments — the as- 
cendency of religion as a social force and the establish- 
ment of the feudal system. The first marked a revolu- 
tion in the spiritual temper of mankind. The second 
initiated a new stage in social evolution. 

In ancient times the chief civilizing agent had been the 
war of conquest. It was war with this motive that com- 
pressed the tribes into the nation ; that started trade ; that 
unlocked Egypt, Babylonia, India ; that developed the 
genius of Greece and the administrative powers of Rome. 
But now all this was to change. Men began to care more 
about religion than about war, and when they fought it was 
in the name of religion. 

The rise and growth of Christianity, the conquest of 
mighty Rome by a despised and persecuted sect, furnish 
the most impressive example in all history of the triumph 
of spiritual over material power. In tracing the steps by 
which this vast transformation was effected, W. E. H. 
Lecky, in his “History of European Morals,” expresses 
his conviction that Christianity owed its success primarily 
to the mood of moral and spiritual unrest attending the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire. “Under circumstances 
more favorable to religious proselytism than the world 
had ever before known,” he writes, “with the path 
cleared by a long course of destructive criticism, the re- 
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ligions and philosophies of mankind were struggling for 
the mastiTy in that great metropolis where all were amply 
represented, and in which alone the destinies of the world 
could be decided. Among the educated a frigid Stoicism, 
teaching a majestic but unattainable grandeur, and scorn- 
ing the support of the affections, the hope of another 
world and the consolations of worship, had for a time 
been in the ascendant, and it only terminated its noble 
and most fruitful career when it had become manifestly 
inadequate to the religious wants of the age. Among 
other classes, religion after religion ran its conquering 
course.*’ 

In the midst of this confusion of standards Christian- 
ity gained its ascendency; and the causes of its triumph, 
Mr. Lecky avers, are not difficult to discover. “No other 
religion,” he says, “had ever combined so many distinct 
elements of power and attraction. Unlike the Jewish 
religion, it was bound by no local ties, and was equally 
adapted for every nation and for every class. Unlike 
Stoicism, it appealed in the strongest manner to the affec- 
tions and offered all the charm of a sympathetic worship. 
Unlike the Egyptian religions, it united with its distinc- 
tive teaching a pure and noble system of ethics and proved 
itself capable of realizing it in action. It proclaimed, 
amid a vast movement of social and national amalgama- 
tion, the universal brotherhood of mankind. Amid the 
softening influence of philosophy and civilization it 
taught the supreme sanctity of love. To the slave, who 
had never before exercized so large an influence over 
Roman religious life, it was the religion of the suffering 
and the oppressed. To the philosopher it was at once 
the echo of the highest ethics of the later Stoics and the 
expansion of the best teaching of the school of Plato. To 
a world thirsting for prodigy it offered a history replete 
with wonders more strange than those of Apollonius; 
while the Jew and the Chaldean could scarcely rival its 
exorcists and the legends of continual miracles circulated 
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among its followers. To a world deeply conscious of 
political dissolution, and prying eagerly and anxiously 
into the future, it proclaimed with a thrilling power the 
immediate destruction of the globe — the glory of all its 
friends and the damnation of all its foes. To a world 
that had grown very weary gazing on the cold, passion- 
less grandeur which Cato realized and which Lucian 
sang it presented an ideal of compassion and love — an 
ideal destined for centuries to draw around it all that 
was greatest, as well as all that was noblest upon earth — 
a Teacher who could weep by the sepulcher of his friend, 
who was touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

But if conditions were so favorable to the growth of 
Christianity, why, it may well be asked, was the new re- 
ligion so bitterly persecuted? Lecky traces the persecu- 
tion to three chief causes. In the first place, he says, the 
doctrine that correct theological opinions are essential 
to salvation and that theological error necessarily involves 
guilt was profoundly antipathetic to the Roman spirit of 
toleration. So also were the '‘religious terrorism” 
preached by Christians, the attachment to a Bible that 
celebrated religious massacres and that inculcated belief 
in “hell-fire” awaiting the unbeliever. The third cause 
of the persecution is attributed by Lecky to the refusal 
of the Christians to participate in the religious ceremonies 
of the day. The Romans came to feel that their increas- 
ing calamities were due to the neglect of the gods. 

It was not until the reign of Constantine that Christian- 
ity conquered. This ambitious emperor, a baffling com- 
bination of good and of evil qualities, the founder of 
Constantinople, the murderer of his own wife and son, 
was keen enough to realize what his predecessors had 
not seen — that amid the wreck of the decaying Roman 
Empire Christianity was the one growing and vital force. 
He began to load the church with privileges. He author- 
ized the Christian bishops to constitute themselves ar- 
biters in civil matters; he exempted the churches from 
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taxation ; he yielded to them portions of the imperial do- 
main. Thus the new faith was enabled to add the in- 
fluence of wealth to its spiritual idealism. The Roman 
Empire split into Eastern and Western divisions, while 
Christianity was strengthening and unifying its forces. 
Even heresy helped to keep it alive and vivid by providing 
wholesome combat. Tertullian, St. Anastasius, St. Am- 
brose, Si. Augustine and many more made contributions to 
its impassioned literature. Its hierarchical organization 
began to take shape. At first the church was a republic and 
there was little or no distinction between clergymen and 
laymen. A committee of presbyters or elders, with a 
bishop or chairman, administered the affairs of the 
Christian community. Gradually the elders were trans- 
formed into priests, and a sharp line of cleavage was 
drawn between clergy and laity. The bishops began to 
monopolize theological discussion, and met together at 
various councils to discuss questions of discipline and 
dogma. Rome became the headquarters of the new organ- 
ization and the Pope its supreme officer. Christianity was 
now incorporated. 

Goths, Vandals, Franks were all deeply influenced by 
the Christian propaganda. An Italian archbishop was es- 
tablished even in far-away Britain. When Charlemagne, 
king of the Franks, conquered the enemies of Rome — the 
pagan Avars, the Mussulman Arabs, and the idolatrous 
Saxons — he identified the triumph of Christianity with 
the triumph of his own cause. And finally when he came 
to Rome and was crowned there by Pope Leo III he 
acknowledged the .spiritual sovereignty of the church*. 
This was the beginning of the *‘Holy Roman Empire,” and 
led to cataclysmic contests between popes and emperors for 
the sovereignty of Europe. 

The linking of Christianity with military power under 
Charlemagne was symbolic of the change through which 
the new faith was passing. From the beginning its in- 
fluence was strangely contradictory. It had at first op- 
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posed militarism, but later stimulated the war spirit. Its 
immediate effect in its own domain had been to in- 
crease a sense of the sacredness of life, to suppress the 
gladiatorial shows, to encourage the foundation of 
schools, hospitals and charitable institutions. In its later 
period it led to some of the bloodiest persecutions re- 
corded in history. From the first it was very intolerant. 
It cannot be acquitted of the charge of having contrib- 
uted to the intellectual stagnation which, by common 
consent, was the distinguishing quality of the “Dark 
Ages.'* “The suppression of all religions but one by 
Theodosius,” Lecky declares, “the murder of Hypatia by 
the monks of Cyril, and the closing by Justinian of the 
schools of Athens are the three events which mark the 
decisive overthrow of intellectual freedom. A thousand 
years had rolled away before that freedom was in part 
restored.” 

In the eighth century Christianity was menaced by a 
rival religion — Mohammedanism. It had arisen in Arabia 
and established its regime from the Indies to the Pyrenees. 
“This great religion,” according to Lecky, “spread the 
deepest and most justifiable panic through Christendom. 
Without any of those aids to the imagination which pic- 
tures and images can furnish, without any elaborate sacer- 
dotal organization, preaching the purest Monotheism 
among ignorant and barbarous men and inculcating, on the 
whole, an extremely high and noble system of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity and it acquired a hold over the 
minds of its votaries which it is probable that no other 
religion has altogether equaled. It borrowed from Chris- 
tianity that doctrine of salvation by belief which is perhaps 
the most powerful impulse that can be applied to the char- 
acters of masses of men, and it elaborated so minutely the 
charms of its sensual heaven and the terrors of its material 
hell as to cause the alternative to appeal with unrivaled 
force to the gross imaginations of the people. It possessed 
a book which, however inferior to that of the opposing 
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religion, has nevertheless been the consolation ana support 
of millions in many ages. It taught a fatalism which in its 
first age nerved its adherents with a matchless military- 
courage and which, tho in later days it has often paralyzed 
their active energies, has also rarely failed to support them 
under the pressure of inevitable calamity. But, above all, 
it discovered the great tho fatal secret of uniting indis- 
solubly the passion of the soldier with the passion of the 
devotee. Making the conquest of the infidel the first of 
duties and proposing heaven as the certain reward of the 
valiant soldier, it created a blended enthusiasm that soon 
overpowered the divided counsels and the voluptuous gov- 
ernments of the East, and within a century of the death of 
Mohammed his followers had almost extirpated Christian- 
ity from its original home, founded great monarchies in 
Asia and Africa, planted a noble tho transient and exotic 
civilization in Spain, menaced the capital of the Eastern 
empire, and but for the issue of a single battle they would 
probably have extended their scepter over the energetic 
and progressive races of Central Europe. The wave was 
broken by Charles Martel at the battle of Poictiers. One 
great change was in fact achieved. The spirit of Moham- 
medanism slowly passed into Christianity and tronsformed 
it into its image. The spectacle of an essentially military 
religion fascinated men who were at once very warlike and 
very superstitious. The panic that had palsied Europe was 
after a long interval succeeded by a fierce reaction of re- 
sentment. Pride and religion conspired to urge the Chris- 
tian warrior^ against those who had so often defeated the 
armies and wasted the territory of Christendom, who had 
shorn the empire of the Cross of many of its fairest prov- 
inces and profaned that holy city which was venerated not 
only for its past associations, but also for 'the spiritual 
blessings it could still bestow upon the pilgrim. The papal 
indulgences proved not less efficacious in stimulating the* 
military spirit than the promises of Mohammed, and for 
about two centuries every pulpit in Christendom pro- 
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claimed the duty of war with the unbeliever and repre- 
sented the battlefield as the sure path to heaven. The re- 
ligious orders which arose united the character of the 
priest with that of the warrior, and when at the hour of 
sunset the soldier knelt down to pray before his cross, that 
cross was the handle of the sword.” 

Thus originated the Crusades, with their incalculable 
influence upon the destiny of Europe. In one sense they 
were a failure. Hallam speaks emphatically of their cor- 
rupting influence on the morals of the time. They were 
futile in achieving their avowed end — the recovery of the 
Holy Land from Moslem hands. lUit they led to enlarge- 
ment of ideas, intercommunication of knowledge, exchange 
of products. “What changes took place,” exclaims Victor 
Duruy in his “History of the Middle Ages,” “even in the 
countries whence the crusaders started and in the minds of 
those men and their contemporaries ! Before that time 
they had lived separated and hostile lives ; the Crusades did 
away with isolation and division to a great extent. On the 
perilous voyage, crossing the distant countries and in the 
midst of people of another religion the Crusaders acknowl- 
edged their brotherhood in Jesus Christ. The division of 
the immense army into corps according to nations brought 
the men of one country to consider themselves children of 
the same fatherland. The Frenchman from the north drew 
near to the Frenchman from the south. The feeling of 
national fraternity which had been lost to France since the 
days of Rome, tho felt for a short moment under Charle- 
magne, was found again on the road to Jerusalem. 

“The great expeditions which renewed the ties between 
Christian nations and connected Europe with Asia opened 
once more the paths of commerce, closed since the time of 
the invasions. The East was again accessible to the mer- 
chants of the West; manufacturers started up again to 
furnish the arms, trappings and clothes needed by so many 
men. This movement, once begun, did not again die out. 
The number of artizans multiplied like the merchants, and 
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little by little great sums of money accumulated in their 
hands. A new element of power, which had passed out of 
knowledge, was then revived — namely, personal wealth 
oppose(? to wealth in land — which will show continued 
growth from this time, and by the side of the nobles, the 
masters of the soil, will appear the commoners, grown to 
be masters of gold through manual labor and intelligence. 

“Certain institutions or new customs were directly 
caused by the crusades. In the confusion produced by the 
great gatherings of men some distinguishing marks were 
necessary. They invented or increased the use of coats of 
arms, which consisted of various emblems upon the shields 
of warriors of distinction or their armor or banners, and 
which passed from father to son after the thirteenth cen- 
tury. These armorial bearings grew into a complicated 
language which formed the science of Heraldry. Family 
names also began to make their appearance at this time.^* 

The distinctive social centers of the Middle Ages were 
the monastery and the castle. The former, it is often for- 
gotten, helped to keep industry, as well as religion, alive 
and preserved the love of books and learning in an age 
which cared nothing about such things. “The rapid de- 
composition of the entire Roman Empire by continuous 
.invasions of barbarians,” Lecky points out, “rendered the 
existence of an inviolable asylum and center of peaceful 
labor a matter of transcendent importance, and the mon- 
astery as organized by St. Benedict soon combined the 
most heterogeneous elements of attraction. It was at once 
eminently aristocratic and intensely democratic. The 
power and princely position of the abbot was coveted and 
usually obtained by members of the most illustrious fami- 
lies, while emancipated serfs or peasants who had lost their 
all in the invasions, or were harassed by savage nobles, or 
had fled from military service, or desired to lead a more 
secure and easy life, found in the monastery an unfailing 
refuge. The institution exercized all the influence of graat 
wealth, expended for the most part with great charity, 
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while the monk himself was invested with the aureole of a 
sacred poverty. To ardent and philanthropic natures the 
profession opened boundless vistas of missionary, chari- 
table and civilizing activity. To the superstitious it was 
the plain road to heaven. To the ambitious it was the 
portal to bishoprics, and, after the monk St. Gregory, not 
infrequently to the Popedom. To the studious it offered 
the only opportunity then existing in the world of seeing 
many books and passing a life of study. To the timid and 
retiring it afforded the most secure and probably the least 
laborious life a poor peasant could hope to find. Vast as 
were the multitudes that thronged the monasteries, the 
means for their support were never wanting. The belief 
that gifts or legacies to a monastery opened the doors of 
heaven was in a superstitious age sufficient to secure for 
the community an almost boundless wealth, which was still 
further increased by the skill and perseverance with which 
the monks tilled the waste lands, by the exemption of their 
domains from all taxation and by the tranquillity which in 
the most turbulent ages they usually enjoyed.^' 

Like the monastery, the castle of medieval Europe had 
grown up directly from the older Roman Empire. One of 
the causes of Rome’s downfall had been the swollen estates 
of its nobles. Rich land-owners had surrounded them- 
selves with favored bodyguards and an army of slaves and 
field-workers. After the collapse of the empire many of 
these had been freed, yet still felt the need of a master and 
remained near the ancestral home. This was the germ of 
the feudal castle, in which a baron or a lord lived as abso- 
lute ruler, owning no authority but his own, holding a high 
court of justice in his hall, issuing laws for his estates, 
living by court fees, by taxes levied on passing caravans 
and by ransoms for prisoners, sometimes obtained in fair 
war, sometimes by falling upon peaceful travelers. 

The distinctive feature of feudalism was just this un- 
bridled rule of the military leader and land-owner. The 
different countries still had kings, but kingship was often 
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little more than a title. The social chaos of the time made 
the enforcement of central government impossible. The 
local powers were a law unto themselves. Such a state of 
society had never before, and has never since, existed in 
the world. 

The typical feudal castle was an enormous building, 
either round or square, massive, without ornaments or any 
pretensions to architectural style and generally built on a 
hill. It was pierced by a few loopholes, from which arrows 
could be shot, and had a single gate opening on a moat 
which could only be crossed by a drawbridge. It was 
crowned with battlements from which rock, pitch and 
melted lead could be thrown on the heads of assailants. 

Land tenure under the feudal •system was based on a 
sense of mutual obligation between a lord and his subjeicts. 
If one lord obtained land from another he became, under 
the terms of the liargain, a “vassal’’ with definite rights 
and duties. He must serve his master-lord, or “suzerain,^* 
on the field of battle and in the court of justice and pledge 
himself to legal and voluntary “aids” which practically 
amounted to taxes. The suzerain, on his side, could not 
reclaim any land ceded to the vassal unless the latter broke 
faith. He was also expected to defend his subjects if at- 
tacked and to treat them justly. Every vassal had a right 
to be judged by his peers and in the presence of his lord. 

The lords and vassals were the warriors of medieval so- 
ciety; below them were graded the social workers. The 
villeins were allowed most freedom, and yielded yearly rent 
and services for their lands. They tilled the fields, looked 
after the castle, worked in the vineyards, repaired the 
roads, made furniture, utensils, horseshoes, plowshares, 
carriages, etc. They could marry as they would and trans- 
mit their property to their children. The next grade was 
that of “mortmain tenants,” whose property, in the ab-' 
sence of heirs, reverted to the lord. The mortmain tenant 
could not marry without the consent of his lord. Tli^n, 
finally, came the serfs, or men of the soil, who at first were 
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little better than slaves. They made clothing and armor 
for the nobility, built its castles and baked its bread. 

Feudalism, as Hallam points out in his ''View of the 
State of Europe During the Middle Ages,*’ had both its 
good and its bad points. As a promoter of peace and good 
order in society it was a failure. The feudal system origi- 
nated in war and thrived on war; it was intrinsically ad- 
verse to the accumulation of wealth and the improvement 
of those arts which mitigate the evils or abridge the labors 
of mankind. But "as a scheme of civil freedom,** says 
Hallam,. "it bears a noble countenance. To the feudal law 
it is owing that the very names of right and privilege were 
not swept away, as in Asia, by the desolating hand of 
power. The tyranny wliich, on every favorable moment, 
was breaking through all barriers, would have rioted with- 
out control if, when the people were poor and disunited, 
the nobility had not been brave and free. So far as the 
sphere of feudality extended, it diffused the spirit of liberty 
and the notions of private right.*’ Moreover, the feudal 
institutions were invaluable as a school of moral discipline. 
"Society,** Hallam continues, "had sunk, for several cen- 
turies after the dissolution of the Roman Empire, into a 
condition of utter depravity; where, if any vices could be 
selected as more eminently characteristic than others, they 
were falsehood, treachery and ingratitude. In slowly 
purging off the lees of this extreme corruption the feudal 
spirit exerted its ameliorating influence. Violation of faith 
stood first in the catalogue of crimes, most repugnant to 
the very essence of a feudal tenure, most severely and 
promptly avenged, most branded by general infamy. The 
feudal lawbooks breathe throughout a spirit of honorable 
obligation. The feudal course of jurisdiction promoted, 
what trial by peers is peculiarly calculated to promote, a 
keener feeling and readier perception of moral as well as 
of legal distinctions. And as the judgment and sympathy 
of mankind are seldom mistaken in these great points of 
veracity and justice, except through the temporary success 
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of crimes or the want of a definite standard of right, they 
gradually recovered themselves when law precluded the 
one and supplied the other. In the reciprocal services of 
lord and vassal there was ample scope for every magnani- 
mous and disinterested energy. The heart of man, when 
placed in circumstances which have a tendency to excite 
them, will seldom be deficient in such sentiments. No oc- 
casions could be more favorable than the protection of a 
faithful supporter or the defense of a beneficent suzerain 
against such ])owerfuI aggression as left little prospect ex- 
cept of sharing in bis ruin.’' 

Another of the direct results of feudalism was romantic 
love. It is seldom realized how modern is this all-powerful 
and all-penetrating sentiment. It did not exist in ancient 
times. It was born in the Middle Ages and it is easy to 
see how the conditions favored its development. “In the 
first place,” says Lester F. Ward, “the conjjtant and pro- 
longed absenteeism of the lords and knights, often with 
most of their retainers, from the castle left the women 
practically in charge of affairs and conferred upon them a 
power and dignity never before possessed. In the second 
place, the separation of most of the men for such long peri- 
ods, coupled with the sense of honor that their knighthood 
and military career gave rise to, caused them to assume the 
role of applicants for the favor of the women, which they 
could not always immediately attain as when women were 
forcibly seized by any one that chanced to find them. 
These conditions produced a mutual sense on the part of 
both sexes of the need of each other, coupled with pro- 
longed deprivation on the part of both of that satisfaction. 
The men, thus seeking the women, naturally became chival- 
rous toward them. The solitary life of women of high 
rank made them somewhat a prey to the lusts of men of^ 
low degree, and the knights assumed the role of protecting 
them from all dangers. Moral and Christian sentimejits 
also played a part, and we find among the provisions of* the 
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oath that every chevalier must make the following solemn 
vows : 

“ To maintain the just rights of the weak, as of widows, 
orphans and young women. 

“ If called upon to conduct a lady or a girl to any place, 
to wait upon her, to protect her and to save her from all 
danger and every offense or perish in the attempt. 

“ ‘Never to do violence to ladies or young women, even 
tho won by their arms, without their will and consent.* 

“Such an oath made a universal point of honor, any 
breach of which would be an everlasting disgrace and be 
punished severely by the order of knighthood to which they 
belonged, could not fail to produce a powerful civilizing 
effect upon the semi- barbaric men of that age. The whole 
proceeding must have also given to women a far greater 
independence and higher standing than they had ever 
before enjoyed since the days of gynecocracy in the proto- 
social stage. Out of this condition of things there arose a 
special class ofi poets who wrote lyrics wholly different 
from the erotic songs of antiquity that go by that name. 
These poets were called troubadours, and some of them 
wandered from place to place, singing the praises of the 
great court ladies and still further inflaming the new pas- 
sion, which was relatively pure and contented itself with an 
association of men with women while conserving the honor 
and virtue of the latter. This, of course, was a passing 
phase and somewhat local, being mainly confined to south- 
ern France and parts of Spain. It degenerated, as did the 
whole institution of chivalry, and by the end of the thir- 
teenth century nothing was left of either but the ridiculous 
nonsense that Cervantes found surviving in his time and 
which he so happily portrayed in Don Quixote. But chiv- 
alry had left its impress upon the world, and while Con- 
dorcet and Comte exaggerated certain aspects of it, no one 
has pointed out its greatest service in grafting romantic 
love upon natural love, which until then had been 
supreme.** 
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The feudal era lasted, approximately, from the tenth to 
the fourteenth centuries, but long before the end of that 
period disintegration had set in. The villeins and serfs 
were retelling against lordly authority, and the ‘‘com- 
munes,^' (iT medieval towns, were becoming a social power. 

The medieval town was in some cases a survival of the 
city of Roman times, but it owed its new vigor to the in- 
flux of small land-holders and artizans from the country. 
The new element organized itself into guilds and corpora- 
tions, and tho still subservient to the castle lord, became 
more and more independent. From now C)n the position 
of the feudal over-lord was menaced both by his own 
dependents, who often revolted against his authority and 
threatened to leave him, and by the growing towns. These 
insisted on independent jurisdiction, rights of market and 
tolls, freedom from military service and other similar 
privileges, and if their demands were not granted called 
in the nearest king to help them. He was .generally glad to 
do so, for his interest lay in curbing the overweening 
power of the feudal lord. So civil war was precipitated 
and feudalism crumbled. 

No proper understanding of the history either of Eng- 
land or France is possible without a clear grasp of the 
feudal struggle. In both countries there were three simi- 
lar elements contending — the king, the nobles and the 
people. But the combinations of the different elements 
were different, and from this difference in combination 
resulted the difference in the histories of the two coun- 
tries. In England the Norman Conquest had made the 
king so strong that the nobles were compelled to unite 
with the commons in defense of their honor and their 
property. Thus English liberty sprang from the aristoc- 
racy. In France, on the other hand, it was the feudal lords 
who were strong and the king and the people who united 
to achieve a greater liberty. 

In Germany the feudal system lasted longer than in 
Other countries, and one of the chief reasons for this fay 
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in the fact that its dynasties were cursed with barrenness. 
Again and again the royal line died out. The feudal chiefs 
took advantage of the situation, and at each election of a 
new king, to use an expression of the day, they ^‘plucked a 
feather from the imperial eagle.” As a result, there were 
finally a thousand princes in Germany and many states and 
principalities. 

Spain and Italy were also divided and took centuries to 
emerge as coherent nations. In the north was darkness. 
“Prussia and Russia,” says Duruy, “are of yesterday. But 
in the East there appeared a nation, the Turks, which was 
formidable because it possessed what Christian Europe no 
longer had, the conquering spirit of religious proselytism, 
which had been the spirit of the Crusades, and also what 
Europe did not yet possess, a strong military organiza- 
tion.” 

From the standpoint of invention and discovery, the 
medieval period was peculiarly sterile. “Mere and there,” 
says Ward, “a flicker of inventive genius flashed up, as 
when the Saracen, Ebn Junis, at the end of the tenth 
century, invented the pendulum; when the compass, per- 
haps invented by the Chinese and certainly used by them 
in traveling overland, found its way to Europe and was 
applied to water navigation ; when gunpowder, likewise of 
Asiatic origin, but hitherto only used for pyrotechnic dis- 
play, was applied to projectiles and became an engine of 
war; or when the Saracens invented a process of making 
paper from linen rags and cotton. Even the great art of 
printing, whose invention broke the spell, had been inde- 
pendently invented in China and was actually brought to 
Europe by Venetian navigators. 

“The middle of the fifteenth century marks the begin- 
ning of the modern era. The invention and practical ap- 
plication of the art of printing was the turning point, but 
a long train of other, often apparently independent, inven- 
tions and discoveries quickly followed. Oil paintings 
came forward, completely superseding the wax painting of 
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the ancients and leading the way to the Renaissance. En- 
graving on copper, invented in 1460, gave birth to a new 
art and helped to swell the stream. The sixteenth century 
stands oi t most prominently, because it required half a 
century ^or the art of printing to begin to bear fruit. 
Leonardo da Vinci lived into the sixteenth century; Gior- 
dano Bru!io just lived it out, as did Tycho Brahe; Galileo, 
Descartes. Francis Bacon and Harvey did much of their 
work in it, but continued it far into the seventeenth. The 
sixteenth century produced the telescope and the micro- 
scope, at least in their rudiments, also the thermometer 
and the camera obscura. The vernier and proportional 
dividers were useful accessories to scientific work. Clocks 
and watches came forvvanl run by weights, but it look 
another century to evolve the spring. Mills for grinding 
grain were invented in the fifth century and were driven 
by water power, but the flour was unbolted and the bran 
and hulls were all ground together. Now a bolting ma- 
chine was invented and thenceforth men might have white 
flour. Heretofore they had always eaten with their fingers, 
for chop-sticks were unknown in the West. Now some 
unknown genius invented forks. Such are a few of the 
sixteenth-century inventions.” 

Greater things were to come. A mighty reform move- 
ment was gathering within the Roman Church. Wycliffe 
and John Huss were prei)aring the way for Luther and 
Calvin. The Renaissance was at hand, and in Italy 
could already be seen the first signs of the awakening that 
was soon to result in the most wonderful artistic era since 
the age of Greece. The Portuguese were on the road to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Columbus was dreaming of a 
land beyond the Atlantic. 



CHAPTER IV 

COMMERCE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF. CAPITALISM 

The early sixteenth century may be considered as mark- 
ing the first of two great steps in the transition from medi- 
eval to modern society. No previous period had seen such 
varied and sweeping changes as then took place within two 
or three generations. The second step, effecting an equally 
sudden and profound social transformation, took place 
about the end of the eighteenth century. 

To Hegel the passage from medieval to modern life 
appeared as “the Spirit becoming conscious that it is free, 
inasmuch as it wills the True, the Eternal, that which is 
in and for itself Universal.” To Comte and Buckle it 
appeared as the triumph of knowledge over superstition. 
To Spencer it appeared to consist essentially in the pass- 
ing of political power and social prestige from a class of 
warriors to a class of merchants, financiers and manufac- 
turers, in the passage from militarism to industrialism. 
Each of these conceptions has contributed to a clear view. 
But to understand the causes of the change it must be re- 
membered that the production of wealth is a phenome- 
non more fundamental than science or religion, war or 
politics. The somewhat vague generalizations of sociol- 
ogy must give way to the more concrete study of eco- 
nomics. This view is expressed by Karl Marx in his 
“Critique of Political Economy” as follows : “In the social 
production which men carry on they enter into definite 
relations which are indispensable and independent of their 
will ; thesCi relations of production correspond to a definite 
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stage in the development of their material powers of pro- 
duction. The sum total of these relations of production 
constitutes the economic structure of society, the real 
foundation on which rise legal and political forms of 
social consciousness. The mode of production in material 
life determines the general character of the social, political 
and spiritual processes of life. At a certain stage of their 
development the material forces of production in society 
come in conflict with the existing relations of production, 
or — what is but a legal expression for the same thing — 
with the property relations within which they have been 
at work before. From forms of development of the forces 
of production these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
comes the period of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic foundation the entire immense super- 
structure is more or less rapidly transformed.” 

From this point of view it may be said that in the social 
revolution of the sixteenth century the prime factor was 
the expansion of commerce and in that of the eighteenth 
it was the rise of machine production. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the commercial cities had 
existed within the prevailing feudal system, but had hardly 
been a part of it. They had always exercized a disturbing 
influence upon the workings of that peculiarly stable 
social order, and at last they generated a force which dis- 
rupted it. Medieval commerce dealt chiefly with articles 
of luxury, with some of the raw materials for handicraft, 
such as wool, hides and metals, and with goods that could 
not be produced in all places, such as fish and salt and 
wine. The most lucrative branch of commerce was that’ 
which centered in the Italian cities, whose merchants 
carried on a trade with the Orient, importing silk, cotton, 
spices, drugs, jewels and other commodities for the use 
of the wealthier classes. Through France and Germany 
this trade extended to western and northern Europe, lead- 
ing to the formation of secondary commercial centers op 
the large rivers, on the shores of the Baltic and North 
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seas and in England. The great staple of English export 
was wool. 

The commerce as well as the industry of the Middle 
Ages was, in comparison with that of modern times, very 
simple in its methods. There was no extended system of 
credit. Lending on interest, while not unknown, was 
generally regarded as an extortionate practice. This was 
a natural view in a society where men seldom had occa- 
sion to borrow except in personal need, where commercial 
and industrial undertakings were conducted on so small a 
scale as not to require the use of borrowed capital. Pro- 
duction, both agricultural and industrial, was carried on 
by hand labor and was characteristically production of 
goods for use rather than of commodities for sale, and 
in so far as* commodities were jiroduccd for sale it was 
chiefly for a personally known local market. 

Competition, which the modern age has declared to be 
the life of trade, was then looked on as its bane. The 
personal relations subsisting between employer and em- 
ployee and between buyer and seller discouraged any 
vigorous competition, which was also restricted by guild 
regulations and by law. The typical bourgeois of the 
Middle Ages, only in a somewhat less degree than the 
typical nobleman or peasant, thought rather of continuing 
in the paths of his fathers and building up his fortune 
gradually in the accustomed fashion than of straining his 
energies to advance rapidly by changing whatever he 
might find changeable. 

By the end of the fifteenth century the slow growth of 
commerce had, together with other causes, gone far to- 
ward undermining the feudal system. “Altho the whole 
feudal system was outwardly intact, says Belfort Bax 
in his “German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages,” 
“the thinker who was watching the signs of the times 
would not have been long in arriving at the conclusion 
that feudalism had already begun to disintegrate or was 
on the eve of doing so. The growing use of firearms in 
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war; the rapid multiplication of printed books; the spread 
of the new learning after the taking of Constantinople in 
1453 the subsequent diffusion of Greek teachers 

throughout Europe; the surely and steadily increasing 
communication with the New World and the subsequent 
increase cf the precious metals; and last, but not least, 
Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the new trade route from 
the East hy way of the Cape — all these were indications 
of the fact that the death-knell of the old order of things 
had been struck. 

“Notwithstanding the apparent outward integrity of the 
system based upon land tenures, land was ceasing to be 
the only form of productive wealth. Hence it was losing 
the exclusive importance attaching to it in llie earlier 
period of the Middle Ages. The Roman law was estab- 
lishing itself ill the place of the old customary tribal law 
which had hitherto prevailed in the manorial courts, serv- 
ing in some sort as a bulwark against the caprice of the 
territorial lord; and this change facilitated the develop- 
ment of the bourgeois principle of private as opposed to 
commercial property.” And George Burton Adams, in 
his “Civilization During the Middle Ages,” thus summar- 
izes the tendencies of the times: “Ships were multiplied; 
new articles of commerce brought into use; new routes 
opened ; geographical knowledge increased ; villages were 
transformed into cities ; money came into more general 
use; wealth was accumulated, and with wealth power and 
influence in a new class, the Third Estate. In lands the 
most favored serfdom disappeared and the agricultural 
laborer shared to some extent in the general improvement. 
The results of increasing commerce acted directly upon 
the political development of Europe. The commercial 
classes demanded security and order. They stood ready 
to aid the state in repressing feudal violence. They de- 
manded a uniform law, which they found in the Justinian 
code, and by their use of it^ and by their influence in tha 
governments which were forming, they secured its preva- 
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lence over the native law, thus strongly reinforcing the 
tendency to centralization naturally involved in the fall 
of feudalism/' 

In nearly all these respects, largely by reason of her 
insular postion and freedom from invasion, England was 
one of the “most favored lands.” Serfdom was practically 
extinct there by the end of the fourteenth century. By 
the end of the fifteenth the nobility had largely lost its 
feudal attributes and power had been concentrated in the 
royal hands, securing internal peace and regular adminis- 
tration, tho at the cost of political liberty. Both peasants 
and artizans were prosperous. The period from the Peas- 
ants' Revolt in 1381 to the accession of Henry VIII in 
1509 is characterized by Thorold Rogers in his “Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages” as “the Golden Age of the 
English laborer.” Neither before nor since have the 
working people enjoyed so favorable a combination of 
high wages, short workday and steadiness of employment. 

Meanwhile trade and industry were developing slowly 
but steadily. Especially, instead of sending a large part 
of her wool abroad in the raw state and importing all her 
fine cloth, England was now beginning to compete in the 
continental markets with the cloth manufactured in north 
Italy and the Low Countries. She was qualifying for the 
economic headship of the world. But what ultimately 
gave her the lead was a series of events which shifted the 
economic center of gravity of Europe from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to those of the Atlantic and, at the 
same time, dislocated and readjusted the social relations 
of all the peoples of western Europe. 

During the fifteenth century had been perfected two 
nautical instruments, the compass and the sextant, which 
made longer voyages practicable, and this in turn led to 
the building of larger and swifter ships and the making 
of better maps and charts. Western civilization now had 
the means in its hands to broaden its geographical horizon. 

In the memorable year 1492 Christopher Columbus, sail- 
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ing under the Spanish flag, tried to reach Asia by sailing 
west from the Straits of Gibraltar and thus stumbled on the 
discovery of the New World. Spain took the lead in ex- 
ploring \merica and acquired possession of a part of the 
northern continent and all of the southern except Brazil, 
which fell to Portugal’s share. Not until a hundred years 
later did other nations take a serious part in the settlement 
of America. Throughout the sixteenth century Spain and 
Portugal remained almost undisputed masters of the colo- 
nial empires of the West and the East. 

Finding in America no such rich civilizations to trade 
with or to plunder as the Portuguese had found in Asia, 
the Spaniards, says H. de B. Gibbins in his “History of 
Commerce in Europe,” “explored their new conquests 
with only one object — the acquisition of gold and silver. 
The most fertile regions, tho possessing the most luxuri- 
ant natural resources, were despised unless they imme- 
diately exhibited signs of the precious metals. The precious 
metals positively streamed into Spain, and an era of ex- 
traordinary luxury arose. The Spaniards have in all ages 
despised commerce and industrial arts with an intensity 
that has since brought its natural punishment in their 
financial ruin, and at this period they despised them still 
more. They drove out the Jews, their most diligent and 
skilful workmen. Their own industry, such as it was, 
could not suffice for all the desires which the silver of 
Peru gave them the means of satisfying, and thus foreign 
merchants and artizans had to supply the deficiency.” 

Thus the stream of precious metals trickled through the 
channels of trade to every country in Europe whose in- 
dustry could produce a surplus for export. This stimulated 
commerce and manufacture all over Europe, but especially 
in the Low Countries and in England. Production of com- 
modities for sale began to engage the energies of a larger ‘ 
proportion of the people. In the general scramble for 
wealth the conservatism of the old days gave way. Soqtal 
classes were disturbed. Occupations which had been re- 
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garded as sordid and almost servile became lucrative and 
rose to honor. Forms of property which had assured their 
holders of wealth and power lost their value. All social 
ideals were shaken. Everything that stood in the way of 
the bourgeoisie in the sudden expansion of its energies 
ceased to be sacred and was attacked with vigor. 

It was an age of change, political and religious as well 
as economic, and of intense intellectual activity. It was 
the age of the consolidation of the great monarchies. It 
was the age of the Protestant Reformation — or, as the 
historian Seebohm more accurately names it, the Protes- 
tant Revolution — and of the regeneration of the Roman 
Church. It was the age of Rabelais and Cervantes and 
Shakespeare, of Copernicus and Galileo and Francis 
Bacon — of the rise of a great and varied literature and 
the beginnings of science. 

But with all these glories, it had also its dark side. It 
was an age of loss and degradation for the working classes. 
Bax says: ‘The number of persons who, owing to the 
decay or collapse of the feudal system, were torn from the 
old moorings and left to drift about shiftless in a world 
utterly unprepared to deal with such an increase of what 
was practically vagabondage, was augmenting with every 
year. The vagrants in all western European countries had 
never been so numerous as in the earlier portion of the 
sixteenth century. A portion of these disinherited persons 
entered the service of kings and princes as mercenary sol- 
diers and thus became the first germ of the modern stand- 
ing army. Another portion entered the begging profes- 
sion. Yet another portion sought a more or less perma- 
nent domicile as journeymen craftsmen and unskilled 
laborers in the cities. This fact is noteworthy as the first 
indication of the proletariat in modern history.” 

In England this abasement of the condition of the work- 
ers was even more severe than on the continent. Several 
causes conspired to the same end. The debasement of the 
coinage by Henry VIII. accentuated the natural effect of 
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the cheapening of the money-metals in producing a- rise 
of prices with which wages could not keep pace. The dis- 
solution of the monasteries at once enriched the nobles and 
merchant' who bought their confiscated lands and deprived 
the labon rs of the relief which the monastic charities had 
given them in bad times or occasional misfortune. The 
suppression of the craft guilds had the like effect and 
also deprived the working people of their only nucleus of 
organization. 

Combined with all these, the rapid growth of the wool 
industry plunged the English working classes into abject 
poverty. This seems a paradox. The growth of industry 
implies an increased demand for labor, and this should 
mean improved conditions for the workers. But such 
was not the case. Sheep-raising requires much land and 
little labor. The landlords therefore fenced in the com- 
mons, on which the peasants and villagers had enjoyed the 
right of pasturing their beasts. And they turned vast 
quantities of arable land into sheep pastures, evicting the 
tenants by thousands, and rack-rented such cultivators as 
remained. At the same moment the demand for labor in 
the rural districts was reduced and the supply of it in- 
creased. The towns and cities were flooded with men 
seeking employment and the wages of artizans were forced 
down. How extensive was the increase of sheep-farming 
and how disastrous to the poorer classes is testified by Sir 
Thomas More in his “Utopia,” where he says that in his 
day the sheep had become a more ravenous beast than the 
wolf or the lion and devoured whole villages, cities and 
provinces. 

The rise of the new economic system of production of 
commodities for sale at a profit had created just what it 
needed for the enrichment of the dominant classes — a 
numerous body of propertyless workers, possessing no 
means of livelihood but the sale of their labor-power for 
wages, and an “army of the unemployed,” the unconscious 
but effective allies of the employers in every effort to re- 
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duce wages, lengthen the workday and intensify labor. 
The increase of production during this and the two fol- 
lowing centuries was only in small measure due to the im- 
provement of agricultural and industrial methods. To a 
far greater extent it was effected by a systematic impov- 
erishment of the workers, which compelled them to toil 
harder and to live more poorly than in the preceding age. 

That the impoverishment was systematic is repeatedly 
asserted by Rogers, as when he says that “from 1563 to 
1824 a conspiracy concocted by the law and carried out 
by parties interested in its success was entered into to 
cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to the 
soil, to deprive him of hope and to degrade him into ir- 
remediable poverty.** And his view is supported by such 
contemporary evidence as these words of Elizabeth’s great 
minister, Lord Burleigh, written in 1588: “The wealth of 
the meaner sort is a fountain of rebellion, a source of their 
contempt of the nobility and the hatred they have against 
them. It must be cured by keeping them in awe through 
the severity of justice. We must lay, as it were, sewers 
and channels to suck and draw from them their money by 
subtle and indirect means to be handled insensibly.** 

How well the effectiveness of the wage system as a 
means of driving laborers was appreciated by the end of 
this period may be seen from two quotations. In 1741 
David Hume wrote : “From the experience of our planters, 
slavery is as little advantageous to the master as to the 
slave, wherever hired servants can be procured. A man 
is obliged to clothe and feed his slave, and he does no more 
for his servant. The price of the first purchase, therefore, 
is so much loss to him; not to mention that the fear of 
punishment will never draw so much labor from a slave 
as the dread of being turned off and not getting another 
service will from a freeman.** 

Adam Smith in “The Wealth of Nations,” published in 
1776, says: “Tho the wear and tear of a free servant 
be equally at the expense of his master, it generally costs 
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him much less than that of a slave. The fund destined for 
replacinj^j or repairing the wear and tear of a slave is com- 
monly managed by a negligent master or careless over- 
seer. That destined for performing the same office with 
regard to a freeman is managed by the freeman himself. 
The dis(»rders which generally prevail in the economy of 
the rich naturally introduce themselves into the manage- 
ment of the former; the strict frugality and parsimonious 
attention of the poor as naturally establish themselves in 
that of the latter. It appears accordingly that the work 
done by freemen conies cheaper in the end than that per- 
formed by slaves.” 

There was not yet, and could not be until the advent of 
power-driven machinery, anything like the modern fac- 
tory, with its enormous aggregation of capital and of 
labor, its minute division and coordination of processes 
and the impersonal relation of its workmen to their prod- 
uct and to their employer. There did grow up, however, 
something intermediate between this and the medieval 
shop in which the master craftsman worked with his few 
journeymen and apprentices, some of whom were members 
of his household and all of whom might reasonably hope in 
due course to reach the dignity of mater. 

Gibbins, in his “Industrial History of England,” speak- 
ing of the textile industry in the time of Henry VIIL, says ; 
“Master manufacturers, weary of municipal and guild- 
made restrictions, organized in country places little com- 
munities solely for industrial purposes and so arranged as 
to afford greater scope for division of labor. The master 
was bound to his workmen rather more closely than at 
present, but the germs of the modern system were there, 
for this new system was not that of domestic or cottage 
industry, as had been the rule in previous periods, but a 
system of congregated labor organized upon a capitalistic 
basis by one man — the organizer, head and owner of the 
industrial village — the master clothier. Perhaps the 
greatest of them was John Winchcombe, of whom it-ls 
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recorded that a hundred looms always worked in his house, 
and he was rich enough to send a hundred of his journey- 
men to Flodden Field in 1513/’ 

Apprenticeship as a system of industrial education was 
declining. The old gradation of artizans into apprentices, 
journeymen and masters — which had corresponded very 
closely to the gradation of classes in a school — was now 
giving place to a division of the industrial population iilto 
permanent classes, wage- workers for life, in turn becom- 
ing divided into skilled mechanics and common laborers, 
and employers, who need not be workmen at all, but were 
supervisors of labor and business managers. 

Tools were being improved and specialization of trades 
was increasing gradually throughout this period, but 
nearly all industrial processes were still performed by 
simple hand labor. The advantage gained by the concen- 
tration of some dozens or scores of workmen in a shop 
was rather on the business side than on the technical side ; 
it was not so much the advantage of a large producer over 
a small one (the chief consideration now) as the advan- 
tage of a large buyer and seller over one who buys materi- 
als and sells products on a small scale. The amount of 
capital invested in a plant was still small; far the larger 
portion was required for stock and current wages. In 
brief, while exchange was taking on a larger social aspect, 
production yet remained essentially individualistic, both 
in the sense that the workmen used simple tools and in the 
sense that the employer was an individual proporietor- 
manager, manufacturing corporations being almost un- 
known. 

As it was the expansion of commerce which first stimu- 
lated the growth of commodity-production, so for nearly 
three hundred years commerce ran ahead of industry in 
the development toward a fully capitalistic form of or- 
ganization. Even in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
says Gibbins, “the large capitalists were chiefly the for- 
eign trading companies.” And John A. Hobson in his 
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volution of Modern Capitalism” says : *Tt was the mer- 
chant and not the manufacturer who represented the most 
advanced form of capitalism in the eighteenth century.” 

The origin of corporate organization of capital was due 
to the heavy cost and risk involved in remote foreign 
trade. To fit out and provision a ship for a voyage re- 
quiring many months, to man and arm it for defense 
against pirates and to stock it with goods for trade might 
tax the resources and hazard the fortune of the richest 
individual merchant. A great advantage was obviously 
gained by several merchants joining for such a purpose. 
If the undertaking was successful, each gained a larger 
profit in proportion to his outlay; if it failed, none need 
be completely ruined. 

To encourage such trade, companies were chartered — 
the Russia Company in 1554, the Turkey Company in 1581, 
the East India Company in 1600 and others afterward — 
each of which had for its members the exclusive right to 
trade in some designated region. Only a few years later 
similar companies were formed by the Dutch and the 
French. These companies differed materially both from 
the older merchant guilds and from the partnerships and 
joint-stock companies of later days. The company main- 
tained ships and trading posts at the common expense, 
defrayed by admission fees and dues. But the merchants 
belonging to the company traded as individuals and were 
not personally responsible for the debts of the company, 
as they would be in a partnership ; nor could they sell their 
rights of membership, as can a shareholder in a modern 
corporation. 

Out of these, by a slow evolution, grew the joint-stock 
companies, with their features of corporate enterprize, im- 
personal membership and limited liability. Very gradually 
they lost their monopolistic character, and almost as grad-, 
ually this form of organization was extended to the pur- 
poses of insurance, banking and the maintenance of canals 
and water-works, the only kinds of business which, so late 
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as 1776, Adam Smith thought it practicable for a joint- 
stock company to conduct without an exclusive privilege. 
Only when the introduction of machinery made it advan- 
tageous to use large bodies of capital in manufacture did 
corporate ownership become common in industry. 

It will be observed that the difference between the old 
trading company and the modern corporation is more than 
a difference of magnitude ; it is a difference in kind. The 
former was essentially an organization of persons for con- 
venience in carrying on some particular trade. The latter 
is essentially an organization of capital, in which it is in- 
different to the corporation who are its members and 
indifferent to the members what is the trade engaged in 
so long as the corporation pays dividends. This may be 
taken as typical of the whole contrast between the period 
of nascent capitalism which began with the geographical 
discoveries and the period of maturing capitalism which 
was ushered in by the Industrial Revolution of the later 
eighteenth century. 

On the political side this period was marked by two im- 
portant phenomena — the rise of constitutional government 
in England and the great wars for colonial dominion and 
commercial advantage. 

The virtual autocracy of the Tudor monarchs (1485- 
1603) can be rightly understood only if it is regarded as 
in effect a revolutionary dictatorship in the interest of the 
sheep-raising and money-getting landowners and the com- 
mercial bourgeoisie. As against the remnants of the old 
nobility, the peasants and the artizans and laborers, these 
dominant classes were united in support of the crown. 
Themselves unschooled in political action and distrustful 
of their own strength, they were glad to uphold a central 
government which ruthlessly broke down feudal customs 
and guild rules, despoiled the clergy, depressed and im- 
poverished the workers, promoted the monopolization of 
land and at the same time maintained public order and 
enacted legislation favorable to the development of trade. 
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The submission of the bourgeoisie, however, was only 
temporary. It is of the nature of autocracy to become 
rigid and unprogressive, once its power is well established. 
It is of the nature of a commercial and industrial com- 
munity to require flexible laws and policies to suit its evolv- 
ing needs. Moreover, as soon as the special work of the 
Tudor dictatorship had been performed, an antagonism of 
interest began to develop between the landowners and the 
mercantile and manufacturing class. By the time of James 

I. the bourgeoisie had reached such wealth and power as 

to think of trusting to itself. By the time of his son, 
Charles L, it had come into violent conflict with the mon- 
archy. In 1642 this conflict broke out into a civil war, 
which ended in 1649 execution of the king and the 

establishment of the commonwealth. The opposition of 
interest which immediately began to show itself between 
the wealthy bourgeoisie and the poorer classes so weakened 
the republican government that it lasted only two years 
beyond the death of its great general and executive, Oliver 
Cromwell, and in 1660 Charles IL was recognised as king. 

But the Restoration was only a truce. The crown dared 
not seriously insist upon the prerogatives which it had 
exercized during the sixteenth century, and when James 

II. sought to defy the will of the classes represented in 
Parliament he was easily deposed and the royal office 
transferred to a new line under a constitutional settlement 
which gave the House of Commons supreme power in 
legislation and taxation and an effective control over the 
executive and judicial functions. Of this, the “Glorious 
Revolution^’ of 1688, Achille Loria says in his “Economic- 
Foundations of Society”: “It signified the political tri- 
umph of the bourgeoisie. Traders, brokers, bankers and 
speculators were carried into power with the new dynasty. 
The monarch created joint-stock companies and granted 
them subsidies and privileges. Industry was favored. It 
is to be noted, however, that this triumph was effected 
without any intervention on the part of the laboring 
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classes, who, far from finding themselves benefited by the 
revolution, lived to see their economic bondage increased 
through the subsequent expansion of capital.” 

Since foreign commerce, and especially commerce in 
colonial products, was the field in which the greatest for- 
tunes were to be acquired, each national state sought to 
promote the interests of its own merchant class by monopo- 
lizing as much of the world’s trade as it could. 

The system pursued by all the European nations 
throughout this period is briefly sketched by Gibbins 
(^‘History of Commerce”) in the case of Spain. Not only 
did she exclude the merchants of other nations from trade 
with her colonies, but she deliberately discouraged the de- 
velopment of industry there. ‘Tew harbors were estab- 
lished. The cultivation of European products and all man- 
ufactures were forbidden. The cultivation of the vine and 
olive was suppressed, in order that the inhabitants might be 
compelled to buy from Spain. Natives and colonists alike 
were forced to purchase from the mother country all kinds 
of clothing and manufactured articles. In fact, Spain put 
into practice to its fullest extent the mischievous ‘sole 
market’ theory of colonization, under which a colony is 
merely looked upon as a market for the goods of the 
mother country, while it is not allowed to manufacture or 
sell goods on its own account. Even trade carried on by 
Spanish merchants was subject to most hampering restric- 
tions. Of course smuggling and corruption flourished 
under such a foolish policy. Piracy and filibustering arose 
as a natural consequence. Such a system could not last 
long, and its end came in due course.” However foolish 
the policy may now seem, it was followed by other nations 
as well, and its end did not come for three hundred years. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the Dutch, the 
French and the English bourgeoisie were strong enough 
to attack the Portuguese and Spanish monopoly of the 
East and West Indies. They sought to participate directly 
in the trade, instead of being content to receive Indian and 
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American products at the peninsular ports. Such an at- 
tempt meant armed conflict. From the revolt of the 
Netherlands in 1579 to the Peace of Paris in 1765 the chief 
European nations were almost continuously engaged in 
vast wars — wars fought on sea and land, in India and 
America as well as in Europe — wars of England against 
Spain, of Holland against Spain and Portugal, of England 
and France against Holland and at last of England against 
France. 

The nature and cause of these conflicts are thus de- 
scribed by Gibbins: “The English war with Spain in the 
time of Elizabeth was due to commercial as well as re- 
ligious causes. The opening up of the New World made 
a struggle for power in the West almost inevitable among 
European nations ; the new route to India made another 
struggle for supremacy as inevitable in the East. The 
Englishmen of the Elizabethan age cast off their fear of 
Spain, entered into rivalry with Holland and finally made 
England the supreme commercial power of the modern 
world,” And in his 'History of Commerce’ he adds: 
“Indeed, our foreign history from 1688 to 1815 is little 
more than the record of a long duel between England and 
her rival, France (generally at first aided by Spain), for 
the possession of the colonial and maritime supremacy of 
the world.” 

The net effect of these struggles was to dismember the 
Portuguese Empire in Asia, transferring a part of it to the 
Dutch and a larger part ultimately to the English ; to give 
England also large colonial possessions in North America 
and the West Indies ; to break the naval power of Spain J 
leaving Britannia to “rule the wave,” and to establish Eng- 
land as the leading commercial and industrial nation in the 
world, with France as a close second in continental trade 
and influence. 



CHAPTER V 

MODERN INDUSTRY AND THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMICS 

The change from the domestic system of industry to 
the modern system of production by machinery and steam 
power is described as sudden and violent. ‘*The great in- 
ventions/* according to Gibbins* “Industrial History of 
England/* “were all made in a comparatively short space 
of time, and the previous slow growth of industry devel- 
oped quickly into a feverish burst of manufacturing pro- 
duction that completely revolutionized the face of indus- 
trial England. Nothing has done more to make England 
what she is than this sudden and silent Industrial Revolu- 
tion, for it increased her wealth tenfold and gave her a 
half a century’s start in front of the nations of Europe.** 
There is nothing accidental in the fact of so many and 
such varied inventions made at about the same time and 
just at this time. Says J. A. Hobson in his “Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism**: “The history of the textile inven- 
tions does a good deal to dispel the ‘heroic theory* of in- 
vention — that of an idea suddenly flashing from the brain 
of a single genius and effecting a rapid revolution in a 
trade. No one of the inventions which were greatest in 
their effect was in the main attributable to the effort or 
ability of a single man; each represented in its successful 
shape the addition of many successive increments of dis- 
covery; in most cases the successful invention was the 
slightly superior survivor of many similar attempts. This 
is the history of most inventions. The pressure of indus- 
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trial ciraimstances directs the intelligence of many minds 
toward the comprehension of some single central point 
of difficulty. The common knowledge of the age induces 
many to reach similar solutions.” 

By 1770 the conditions for a vast expansion of English 
industry had been prepared. A large wage-working class 
had been created, first by a sudden movement in the six- 
teenth century, then by a more gradual continuation of the 
process of impoverishment already described. On the 
other hand, a large amount of wealth had been accumu- 
lated in the hands of merchants and landowners, ready to 
be turned into industrial capital. The victory of England 
over France and Spain in the commercial and colonial 
wars, which came to a climax in the conflict of 1756-1763, 
gave her complete control in India, the whole of North 
America east of the Mississippi and a part of the West 
Indies, a superior power on all the seas and a stronger 
position than she had ever before occupied with reference 
to continental trade. The presence of labor and potential 
capital provided the means, the domination of so large a 
share of the world’s markets furnished the stimulus, to an 
unexampled development of production. It was this which 
“directed the intelligence of many minds” toward the 
technical problems of manufacture and led to the devising 
of such improved methods of industry as would increase 
the production of goods in proportion to the increased pos- 
sibilities of selling them at a profit. 

The transformation which now took place is sketched 
in Arnold Toynbee’s “Industrial Revolution in England” 
as follows: “The mechanical arts were still in a very 
backward state. In spite of the fact that the woolen trade 
was the staple industry of the country, according to Adam 
Smith, there had been only three inventions of importance 
since the reign of Edward IV. — the exchange of the rock 
and spindle for the spinning wheel; the use of machines 
for facilitating the proper arrangement of the warp ^nd, 
woof before being put into the loom, and the employment 
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of fulling mills for thickening the cloth instead of treading 
it in water. He forgot to mention the fly shuttle, in- 
vented in 1738 by Kay. Its utility consisted in its enabling 
a weaver to do his work in half the time and permitting 
one man instead of two to weave the widest cloth. 

*‘Four great inventions altered the character of the 
cotton manufacture — the spinning jenny, patented by 
Hargreaves in 1770; the water frame, invented by Ark- 
wright the year before; Crompton’s mule, introduced in 
1779, and the self-acting mule, first invented by Kelly in 
1792, but not brought into use till Roberts improved it in 
1825. None of these by themselves would have revolu- 
tionized the industry. Rut in 1769 James Watt took out 
his patent for the steam engine. Sixteen years later it 
was applied to the cotton manufacture. In 1785 Boulton 
and Watt made an engine for a cotton mill at Papplewick 
and in the same year Arkwright’s patent expired. These 
two facts together mark the introduction of the factory 
system. But the invention most fatal to domestic industry, 
the power loom, tho also patented by Cartwright in 1785, 
did not come into use for several years. The iron industry 
had been equally revolutionized by the invention of smelt- 
ing by coal, brought into use between 1740 and 1750, and 
by the application in 1788 of the steam engine to blast 
furnaces. In the eight years which followed the amount of 
iron manufactured nearly doubled. 

'To the workpeople this system meant a change from 
independence to dependence. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the report of a committee asserts that 
the essential difference between the domestic and the fac- 
tory system is that in the latter the work is done ‘by per- 
sons who have no property in the goods they manufacture/ 
Another direct consequence of this expansion was the 
regular recurrence of periods of overproduction and of 
depression. The new class of great capitalist employers 
made enormous fortunes; they took little or no part per- 
sonally in the work of their factories; their hundreds of 
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workmen were individually unknown to them, and as a 
consequence the old relations between masters and men 
disappeared and a ‘cash nexus* was substituted for the 
human tie.** 

The use of the new methods necessitated, and in turn 
by their productiveness facilitated, the investment of ever 
larger amounts of capital in means of industrial produc- 
tion. Whereas under the old system the greater part of 
the manufacturing capital was that required for stock and 
current wages, this portion was now far outweighed by 
the amount needed for industrial plant. In the language 
of economics, to use profitably a given amount of circulat- 
ing capital, an ever larger amount of fixed capital must be 
used with it, and since profit increased with the magnitude 
of the establishment, competition among manufacturers 
required, and competition among investors provided, an 
ever-increasing aggregate capital in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. After the rise of the factory system the domi- 
nant economic interest in England passed definitely to the 
manufacturers. The necessities of exchange and of in- 
vestment gave rise at the same time to a distinct class of 
financial capitalists (formerly not clearly distinguished 
from the commercial class), which grew steadily and by 
the end of the nineteenth century was becoming more and 
more tightly consolidated. 

The effects of the Industrial Revolution could not be 
confined to England, tho there the new methods had their 
earliest and, for a long time, their fullest development. 
In course of time America and France and continental* 
Europe were all to feel its influence. 

Gibbins* “History of Commerce’* gives the following 
account of the causes leading up to the revolt of England*s 
American colonies: “In 1650 an act confined the export 
and import trade of the colonies to British or colonial 
ships. In 1660 it was enacted that the chief colonial prod- 
ucts could not be exported direct from the colonies to for- 
eign countries without being first brought to England and 
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there unladen and then reshipped by English merchants* 
The colonists were also compelled to buy what foreign 
manufactures and commodities they needed exclusively 
from England. This was forced upon them by an act of 
1663, which allowed no foreign commodity to be sent to the 
colonies unless it was laden in an English port and sent 
on an English ship. At times the colonists made attempts 
to start home industries, but these were promptly sup- 
pressed. Woolen manufactures were forbidden in 1719, 
iron manufactures in 1750. Even colpnial hatters were 
not allowed to send hats from one colony to another. 
Nevertheless the American colonists evaded the regula- 
tions which forbade them to trade with any country but 
England, and they succeeded in doing, for instance, a 
fairly considerable trade (almost entirely contraband) 
with the French and Spanish settlements. In the reign 
of George III. Grenville, a Whig minister, tried to stop 
this and to raise money wherewith to pay for the Ameri- 
can portion of the Seven Years’ War by taxing the colo- 
nists upon the stamps on legal papers. The chief result 
was to irritate the colonists. They formed associations 
for buying only their own manufactures, and so powerful 
was the feeling of opposition that it produced a decline in 
the commerce with England so serious that, upon a peti- 
tion of the principal English manufacturers themselves, 
the act was repealed in 1766. But the very next year an 
act was passed imposing duties on tea, glass, painters' 
colors and pasteboard. But it was found utterly imprac- 
ticable to collect these new duties, and in 1770 the act 
was repealed, except in so far as regarded the duty on tea. 
The colonists refused to buy tea. The East India Com- 
pany, who found this caused a decrease in their trade, 
tried to force some of this commodity into America, and 
matters came to a crisis on the celebrated occasion when 
the citizens of Boston emptied a shipload of it into their 
hafhor. In 1775 all trade with the colonies was forbidden, 
ttud then followed that unforunate and fatal conflict by 
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which England lost her first colonial empire. The great 
War of Independence went on; France eagerly seized the 
opportunity of assisting the Americans against the Eng- 
lish, and England had to pay very heavily for her attempt 
to carry out the theory of the sole market.” 

Hostilities began on April 19, 1775, the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted on July 4, 1776, and the inde- 
pendence of the United States was recognised by the 
Treaty of Paris, signed on September 3, 1783. After sev- 
eral years of internal dissensions the States formed a uni- 
fied government, which went into effect' on April 30, 1789. 

From Benjamin Franklin’s essay on 'The Internal State 
of America,” written shortly before this event, may be 
drawn a picture of the economic conditions then prevail- 
ing. *‘The great business of the country,” he says, 'ds 
agriculture. For one artizan or merchant, I suppose, we 
have at least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their own fertile lands, from whence many 
of them draw not only food necessary for their subsistence 
but the materials of their clothing, so as to need very few 
foreign supplies, while they have a surplus of productions 
to dispose of, whereby wealth is gradually accumulated. 
The lands are continually rising in value with the increase 
of population, and, on the whole, the farmer is enabled to 
give such good wages to those who work for him that all 
who are acquainted with the Old World must agree that 
in no part of it are the laboring poor so generally well fed, 
well clothed, well lodged and well paid as in the United 
States of America. If we enter the cities we find that the 
workmen all demand and obtain much higher wages thto 
any other part of the world could afford them. Tho there 
are few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
are also very few that in Europe would be called rich; it 
is rather a . general happy mediocrity that prevails. Land^ 
being cheap, from the vast forests still void of inhabitants 
and not likely to be occupied in an age to come, hea^rty 
young laboring men who understand the husbandry of 
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corn and cattle may easily establish themselves there. A 
little money, saved of the good wages they receive there 
while they work for others, enables them to buy the land 
and begin their plantation. From the encouragement to 
early marriages by certainty of subsistence in cultivating 
the earth the increase of inhabitants by natural generation 
is very rapid in America and becomes still more so by the 
accession of strangers; hence there is a continual demand 
for more artizans. If they are poor, they begin first as 
servants or journeymen, and if they are sober, industrious 
and frugal, they sOon become masters, establish themselves 
in business and become respectable citizens. It is seen that 
great establishments of manufacture require g eat num- 
bers of poor to do the work for small wages. Those poor 
are to be found in Europe, but will not be found in Amer- 
ica till the lands are all taken up/^ 

The taking up of the accessible land, with its conse- 
quence of the growth of a class of wage-workers, oc- 
curred more quickly than Franklin apprehended. By 1820 
the number of inhabitants was almost treble what it had 
been in 1790. Until roads and canals were constructed, 
this population could not easily spread beyond the moun- 
tains. In the seaboard States, therefore, a larger propor- 
tion of labor became available for employment in manu- 
factures, and the ‘^general happy mediocrity” of wealth 
began to disappear. In the first period of the Republic 
the only powerful economic interest distinguished from 
the great mass of the population was that of the commer- 
cial and shipping trade in the North Atlantic States. 
Within a dozen years after the invention of the cotton 
gin (1793) the raising of cotton for export became im- 
mensely profitable, and the Southern slaveholding planters 
began to form a unified class with distinct interests and 
great economic power. In another decade a distinct manu- 
facturing interest had arisen, closely identified with the 
westward spread of the population. The conflicts and 
alliances of these three interests that explain the political 
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history of the United States, with its struggles over 
the protective tariff, internal improvements, government 
banks, territorial expansion and interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, down to the Civil War of 1861-65, which de- 
stroyed the slaveholding class and left the manufacturing 
interest clearly in the ascendant. 

Just five days after the inauguration of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States came the meeting of the States- 
General in France, the first approach to a parliamentary 
assembly there since 1614. Then began that great move- 
ment which is known as the French Revolution, but which, 
with its sequel, the Napoleonic Wars, actually constituted 
nothing less than a European revolution, ending in the 
destruction of feudalism, the fatal weakening of absolute 
monarchy and the rise of constitutional government and of 
capitalist society, not in France alone but over almost the 
whole continent. 

In some aspects the French Revolution of 1789 was the 
homologue of the English Revolution of 1640-60 and 1688. 
But because it was belated, it was far more sweeping 
when it came. The rise of the centralized monarchy in 
France had not, as in England, destroyed the feudal sys- 
tem. The political power had been concentrated in the 
hands of a bureaucratic despotism. But the nobles and 
clergy had retained their wealth, their social position and 
many of their feudal rights and privileges. Under this 
regime the development of the industrial and trading 
classes, the bourgeoisie, was positively hampered, instead 
of being promoted as it was by the English monarchy. In 
the sixteenth century the French bourgeoisie was behind 
that of England. Under the Bourbon monarchy it re- 
mained almost stationary. Serfdom persisted in large 
measure, as did antiquated guild rules and feudal exac* 
tions. The administration of justice was costly and 
uncertain. The fiscal system, tho it imposed crushing 
burdens on agriculture, commerce and industry, was inade- 
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quate to meet the cost of the wars which the nation had 
to wage in defense of such trade as it had. 

The government of Louis XVI. fell, not because it was 
cruel and profligate, but because it was in a state of 
chronic bankruptcy and unable to adopt a policy favor- 
able to economic progress. The writings of the economists 
and the philosophers did much to give an intellectual 
sanction to the revolt against it. The example of the 
American Revolution counted for much as a direct stimu- 
lus. But back of these was the effect of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England, creating new economic con- 
ditions in the face of which the French bourgeoisie found 
itself confronted with utter ruin unless it could likewise 
transform its methods and enter upon the same course of 
expansion. Before this imperative need, backed by the 
discontents of all the unprivileged classes, the Crown and 
the Church were forced to give way. The Third Estate 
compelled recognition and representation. A breach 
once made in the ancient system of impediments, the 
latent energies of the nation swept all before them. In 
its first year the Revolution abolished all feudal, clerical 
and guild privileges, vionalized the enormous properties 
of the church, declared the personal equality of all citi- 
zens and established the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment. But it could not stop there. It was driven on by 
its own impetus, by the irreconcilable opposition of the 
former privileged classes and by the hostility of the con- 
tinental monarchs, who saw their thrones endangered by 
such an example, and of England, who feared the growth 
of the young giant and sought to strangle its growth. In 
1792 the Revolution proclaimed the Republic and, follow- 
ing English precedent, beheaded the king. Under the 
same compulsion revolutionary France in that year em- 
barked in a crusade against all monarchies and aristocra- 
cies. The revolutionary Republic later gave way to the 
Empire of Napoleon, but under the eagles as under the 
tricolor, from 1792 to 1815, the French people fought for 
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the extension of a political and social order founded upon 
personal liberty, equality before the law and unrestricted 
private property, an order adapted to the development of 
capitalist production and exchange. 

The economic causes underlying such vast upheavals as 
the American and French revolutions have only gradually 
been apprehended by mankind. Three hundred years ago 
there v as no such thing in the world as exact thinking on 
economic subjects. The science of political economy had 
not been born. 

“Political economy, says Belfort Bax in his introduc- 
tion to Adam Smith's “Wealth of Nations/’ “is essentially 
a modern department of learning. In the ancient world 
we have onlj" fitful adumbrations of the conception of such 
a science. In the Middle Ages the idea itself is even lost. 
Production was almost exclusively for use, and trade or 
exchange was so little developed that the economic aspect 
of things never presented itself distinctively. 

“Toward the close of the sixteenth century, when the 
conditions of medieval were rapidly giving place to those 
of modern life, attention began to be directed in various 
quarters toward economic problems. Almost simultane- 
ously in Italy, France and England we find the first mod- 
ern economic treatises published. Unconsciously in the 
minds of men a theory of commerce had grown up, based 
upon the simplest and most superficial observation of eco- 
nomic phenomena — to wit: that the precious metals were 
the concentrated form of all wealth. Enthusiasm for com- 
merce had arisen with the recent expansion of the world- 
market, and men seeing trade continually produce large 
fortunes instinctively came to the conclusion that in trade 
— that is, exchange — is to be found the source of wealth 
and that its symbol and agent — money — was its sole re- 
pository. This was the celebrated mercantile system, the 
great corollary from it being the doctrine of the balanc6 
of trade, w^hich declared it necessary to the prosperity of a 
country that the exports should always exceed the imports. 
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inasmuch as by this means bullion flowed into the country, 
while otherwise there was a loss. The rise in prices, due 
to the influx of gold and silver from the newly discovered 
America, had dislocated the commercial relations of the 
time and set men thinking on the nature of economic 
processes, while the attempts of governments, arising out 
of the mercantile theory, to debase the coinage in the hope 
of thereby increasing their wealth gave a practical turn to 
the various controversies.” 

But the mercantile system, as now appears plainly, was 
based on very superficial reasoning. “The reaction against 
its fundamental principle.” says Bax, “appeared in France 
in the guise of the ^physiocratic* system, which maintained 
that land was the sole repository of wealth, with its corol- 
lary that agriculture was the sole means of realizing it. 
The ideas of this school did not attract attention until 
definitely formulated by Francois Quesnay (1755) and 
Jean de Gournay. In Quesnay's work the following pas- 
sage occurs : ^Let absolute freedom of commerce be main- 
tained; for the surest guardian of internal and external 
commerce, the most exact and the most profitable to the 
nation and the State, lies in the unlimited freedom of com- 
petition.' To Gournay is due the phrase since become 
proverbial, ‘Laissez faire, laissez aller.' The celebrated 
French finance minister, Turgot, gives the most complete 
exposition of the system. In his ‘Reflexions sur le Forma- 
tion des Richesses' (1766) he begins by showing the ad- 
vantage and necessity of the division of labor and how it 
results from a systematic exchange of commodities. He 
then goes on to show that the labor of the husbandman 
upon the land is the original source of all wealth, since 
food is the first necessity of man, but then erroneously 
argues, as a physiocrat, that only the land produces wealth. 

Ten years later the first edition of Adam Smith's 
^‘Wealth of Nations” was given to the world. This is one 
of the epoch-making books. Political economy, as a science, 
may be said to date from its publication. Adam Smith was 
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a Scotchman and a metaphysician. His painstaking labors 
reflect most significantly the transitional era through 
which his generation was passing. 

Like the physiocrats, with whom he had much in com- 
mon, Adam Smith was concerned with the “natural’^ laws 
of wealth. The full title of his book was *‘An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.** 
He believed in the beneficence of nature and he taught 
that all would be well with men if they knew how to grasp 
her laws. To Adam Smith it appeared that the human 
propensity to ‘‘truck, barter and exchange'’ was the mech- 
anism through which the “invisible hand" of nature ac- 
complished its purpose, and that the greatest good is 
obtained by each individual “pursuing his own interest in 
his own way." He was a thorogoing advocate of ‘laissez- 
faire.* 

Under Adam Smith*s relentless analysis the mercantile 
system crumbled. He showed that gold and silver were 
not more important than other forms of wealth, and that 
they could be bought by any one who had other consum- 
able goods to offer in exchange. “The immediate result 
of his teaching,** observes Bax, “was the complete over- 
throw, in England at least, of the doctrine of protection 
and the establishment of free trade as the basis of eco- 
nomic theory.** 

The system of Adam Smith is mainly a theory of pro- 
duction, and it has been properly called an “industrial 
system,** for human industry is its efficient principle; but 
it is based on manufacture-industry and was formulated 
before the Industrial Revolution had substituted machine- 
industry. Viewing everything from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, Adam Smith reached the conclusion that “natu- 
ral** value belongs to whatever embodies labor; that labor 
is the cause of value — the “real price** of things. 

Distribution he also interpreted as a “natural** func- 
tion, accounting for the shares meted out to each by cop^ 
struing them in terms of the “necessary** equivalence of 
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effort and effect in production. Nature, he contended, 
makes no mistakes and is not wasteful. Therefore, under 
conditions of natural competition, effect must be propor- 
tioned to effort, and vice versa. He did not identify the 
natural with the actual, but he held up the natural, rightly 
apprehended, as the ideal. 

Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo constitute the trinity 
of the “classical” school of political economy. “But it 
seems doubtful,” says Dr. A. C. Miller in “The Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reform,” “if either Malthus or Ricardo 
has exerted a greater influence than the great utilitarian 
who was the tone-giving influence in nearly every depart- 
ment of English thought for at least one-half of the nine- 
teenth century. To the influence of Bentham's teaching 
the science owes that peculiar constitution which has given 
rise to its characteristics as ‘the mechanics of natural 
liberty.’ To that same influence seems due the shifting of 
the center of interest from the analysis of production to 
the theory of value. And to his teaching in particular we 
owe the creation of that bondman of science, the eco- 
nomic man. 

“The specific innovation that utilitarianism accom- 
plished for political economy was the substitution of utility 
for providential design as the basis of theoretical formula- 
tions. Bentham gave to that metaphysics of human nature 
which had already emerged in Adam Smith a matchless 
statement, an impregnable setting. It became for political 
economy a first principle. Adam Smith had shown how 
the actions of individual man, each seeking his own gain, 
inevitably promoted the public interest. But Adam Smith 
was no utilitarian. It was to only one class of actions 
that he assigned self-interest, and even there self-interest 
was but a wheel in the mechanism through which nature 
sought her ends. With the school of Bentham, howetrer, 
‘there is no true interest but individual interest,’ not only 
in the region of business but throughout the whole of life, 
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Self-interest is, therefore, not a method of nature; it is 
nature.” 

The contribution of Malthus to the science of economics 
was of an entirely different character. Analyzing the 
causes of poverty as Adam Smith had analyzed the causes 
of wealth, he came to the conclusion that human misery 
was not the result of human injustice and of bad institu- 
tions, but of an inexorable law of nature — namely, that 
population tends to outstrip the means of subsistence. The 
controversies he started are still reverberating through 
the world, but it is generally now conceded that his theory 
is discredited. 

Ricardo’s great service, according to Bax, “consisted in 
pointing out that wealth, whether in the form of capital 
or otherwise, is merely the accumulated product of labor, 
and in enforcing Adam Smith’s position that labor is the 
sole basis of value, with its corollary that the ^natural 
price’ of a commodity expresses the total amount of em- 
bodied social labor it contains. He was also the first to 
definitely formulate the theory of 'economic rent,’ by which 
is meant the surplus yield or produce from any land over 
and above that of the worst land in cultivation.” The 
later theories of Karl Marx and Henry George both found 
support in Ricardo. 

Finally, John Stuart Mill should be mentioned as one of 
the great intermediaries between the classical economists 
and those of the present day. “Mill may have echoed the 
laws and phrases of the earlier generation of thinkers,” 
says Dr. Miller, “but he was informing them with a new . 
spirit which reflects the presence of the new influences 
that were effecting the thinking of his day.” Mill radically 
modified the older and fatalistfc conception of “economic 
man” molded by his environment, and put in its place a 
conception of man creating the world anew. Where Adam 
Smith had seen only a sequence of events in nature, Mill 
saw the living human will operating. The principle of 
laissez-faire he rejected. For him the “admitted functions 
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of government embrace a much wider field than can easily 
be included within the ring-fence of any restrictive defini- 
tion, and it is hardly possible to find any ground of justifi- 
cation common to them all except the comprehensive one 
of general expediency.” Liberty and property he treated 
not as “natural rights,” but as human contrivances to be 
tried on their merits. 

This pragmatic attitude is typical of the modem spirit, 
and, taken in conjunction with the growing intelligence of 
the masses of the people, may help to explain many recent 
developments. For a century now society has been moving 
steadily toward a fuller democracy and the extension of 
governmental functions. Trades unions have been legal- 
ized; the suffrage has been widened to include an ever 
greater and greater number; factory laws and employers' 
liability acts have been passed, and long steps have been 
taken toward a system of universal free education. 

England has thus far preserved her economic leadership 
of the world, tho the United States and Germany now 
tread close at her heels. But she has not, and no nation 
can hope to have, that supremacy which she enjoyed dur- 
ing and for some time after her Industrial Revolution. 
Not only has capitalism been transplanted to America and 
spread all over western Europe; it has thriven in Eng- 
land's Canadian, Australasian and South African colonies ; 
it has been accepted in Japan; it has invaded Russia, Tur- 
key and Persia and is now revolutionizing their social and 
political life; it is even slowly transforming the ancient 
civilization of the Chinese. It has become so nearly uni- 
versal and so completely dominant that only by an effort of 
the mind can those born under it realize that it is not 
something eternal and immutable. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF SOCIETY 

Sociology, in its broadest sense, tells man what he is 
and how he came to be so. Political economy explains 
how wealth arose and how it has been distributed, ex- 
changed and consumed. The practical value of both sci- 
ences may be said to lie in the light they throw on the 
present tendencies and future development of society. 

Two main attitudes are taken by social thinkers in re- 
gard to economic tendencies at the present time. By some 
it is felt that the basis and structure of existing society 
are destined to endure and that improvements will be 
wrought within its limits. Benjamin Kidd, in his “Social 
Evolution,” takes substantially this view, and Richard T. 
Ely voices the conviction of many conservative economists 
when he says in his “Evolution of Modern Industry” that 
^‘our existing society has great vitality,” that “it is sound 
in its most essential elements,” that “a widely diffused 
ownership of wealth is practicable” and that “the work 
which is required is improvement along existing lines.” 
On the other side are ranged the thinkers who look for 
fundamental social changes. Most of these are advocates,- 
trying to bring about such changes. To this class belong 
Herbert Spencer, who preached an individualism not fan 
removed from philosophical Anarchism; Karl Marx, who 
believed that he saw in the rise of the working-class a 
force that would overthrow capitalism and inaugurate a 
Socialist State ; and Henry George, who regarded the pri- 
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vate ownership of land as the supreme economic evil, and 
who saw in a '‘Single Tax” on land values the one measure 
calculated to reach the root of social injustice. 

The basic features of modern society, as Ely defines 
them, are competition and private property in capital. 
“Competition,” he says, “is the foundation of our present 
social order. Our legal system rests upon competition as a 
basis. The great legal decisions in England and America 
assume, either implicitly or explicitly, that competition is a 
pillar of jthe social order.” And this is right and logical, 
from Ely’s point of view, for the reason that competition, 
as he sees it, is nature’s own method of insuring progress 
and providing for “the survival of the fittest.” 

In the beginning, according to this argument, competi- 
tion was a biological struggle. It was cruel and brutal, 
but it performed its function — ^the improvement of the 
species. Through every stage of animal and human life it 
has persisted, and in every stage it has been modified by 
new conditions. The biological struggle has become an 
economic struggle, and the crass conflict of earliest times 
is tempered by a thousand restraining and humanizing in- 
fluences. This again is as it should be, in Ely’s judgment. 
One of the chief functions of government, he holds, is to 
“raise the ethical level of competition.” 

To recognise in competition a corner-stone of present- 
day society, the argument proceeds, is not to deny that 
cooperation also has its place. “Perhaps the one fact in the 
evolution of society that becomes clearer and clearer as 
time passes,” Ely declares, “is that cooperation is the 
great law of social life growth.” The cooperative factors 
of civilization are as important as the competitive. They 
may be said to balance each other. 

One of the most important of these cooperative factors 
is rooted in governmental activity. For centuries there has 
been a steady drift toward the extension of governmental 
functions. The governments of to-day not only administer 
civil affairs and organize armies, but manage the postal 
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service and provide for the education and general well- 
being of the people. Many European governments now 
own and control railway, telegraph, telephone and express 
systems. In New Zealand, the most ‘‘advanced” of all 
modern countries, governmental activities now include 
banking, insurance, nationalization of much of the land, 
loans to home-builders, operation of coal-mines, trustee- 
ship and management of estates, old-age pensions, village 
and farm settlements for the poor, direct employment on 
public works and mandatory arbitration of labor disputes. 

The extension of municipal ownership is equally strik- 
ing. Gas, water, electric lighting, street railways, ferry- 
boats, laundries, lodging-houses, theaters, baths, drug- 
stores, bakeries, restaurants are only a few of the respon- 
sibilities that municipalities in all parts of the world have 
assumed. “Our various governments, national, state and 
local,” comments Ely, “are clearly destined to extend their 
productive activities, particularly in the field of monopo- 
lies. No one who has eyes to see what is going on through- 
out the regions of industrial civilization can well doubt 
this fact.” 

But the most noteworthy of all the cooperative factors 
of modern society are the “trusts.” These have reached 
their climax in America. Seven American corporations — 
the Amalgamated Copper Company, the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, the American Sugar Refining 
Company, the American Tobacco Company, the Interna- 
tional Merchant Marine Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the United States Steel Corporation — ^are soon 
likely to be in complete control of their respective fields. 
The Steel Trust is capitalized at a billion and a half dol- 
lars, and is pronounced by Ely “one of the most startling 
phenomena in the economic history of mankind.” 

The advantages of the trust are obvious. It is the acme 
of industrial development and surpasses in economy^ and 
efficiency any previously existing combination. But its 
dangers are equally apparent. It tends to monopoly and 
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it leads to the concentration of vast wealth and economic 
power in a few hands. 

The first of these dangers Ely would meet by public 
control, taxation, tarifif reform and similar remedies. One 
of the chief reforms needed, he thinks, is “complete pub- 
licity, with such extension of the criminal law as would 
send to the penitentiary as quickly the man guilty of theft 
through the medium of a corporation as the man guilty of 
theft in his individual capacity.'' Ely also favors a radical 
alteration of inheritance laws, with a view to the diffusion 
of concentrated wealth, and sees in the growth of trade- 
unionism a healthy offset to capitalistic power. 

Ely conceives, then, of society as fundamentally com- 
petitive and based on private ownership in capital, yet as 
modified by increasing cooperative tendencies. It is inter- 
esting to contrast his views with the three modern social 
theories, or “schools," which aim to subvert the very foun- 
dations of the present social structure. These are, broadly 
speaking. Anarchism, the Single Tax and Socialism. “An- 
archism” is derived from two Greek words meaning “with- 
out government"; it wants to get rid of government alto- 
gether. There are two schools of Anarchism — the Indi- 
vidualists and the Communists. The first would preserve 
competition and private property in capital, the second 
would abolish both. The Single Tax would preserve com- 
petition and private property in the instruments of produc- 
tion, but would abolish private property in land. Social- 
ism would inaugurate an era of universal cooperation, in 
which land and the instruments of production would alike 
be owned and administered by the community collectively. 

The popular hatred and misunderstanding of Anarchism 
are undoubtedly due to the acts of violence and assassina- 
tion associated with it. But Anarchism, properly under- 
stood, is a serious philosophy with a serious mission. It 
aims to eliminate government in the interest of freedom; 
it would carry the idea of freedom to its logical ultimate 
in the economic field. Many modern thinkers of world- 
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influence have imbibed the Anarchist spirit. Herbert 
Spencer himself, at the beginning of his career, taught that 
‘‘go'i'ernment is essentially immoral,” and that the indi- 
vidual lias ‘'the right to ignore the State.” In his later 
writings he modified these extreme conclusions, but the 
tendency of his argument was always anti-governmental. 
He makes biology teach the folly of State intervention. 
He contends that it is absolutely necessary to human prog- 
ress that each individual should stand on his own legs. 
The struggle for survival, he says, should go on “without 
violence,” but also without government interference. He 
believes this process to be really benevolent and affirms: 
“The poverty of the incapable, the distresses that come 
upon the imprudent, the starvation of the idle and those 
shoulderings aside of the weak by the strong, which leave 
so many in shallows and in miseries, are decrees of a large^ 
far-seeing benevolence.” Spencer also believes this com- 
petition to be just. Each one should gain “neither more 
nor less of benefit than his activities will normally bring.” 
“The superior,” he says, “should have the good of his 
superiority and the evil of his inferiority” ; and he would 
put a veto on “all public action which abstracts from some 
men part of the advantages which they have earned and 
awards to other men advantages which they have not 
earned.” In harmony with this attitude, Spencer opposed 
free compulsory public education, public libraries, factory 
legislation, the establishment of State telegraphy and many 
other similar innovations. The collectivist trend was in a 
direction exactly opposite to that which he conceived as 
healthy development. He looked upon Socialism as “the 
coming slavery.” 

From Spencer’s position it is but a short step to An- 
archism as defined by its advocates. Eltzbacher, who traces 
the pedigree of Anarchism through Godwin, Proudhon, 
S timer, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Tucker and Tolstoy, finds 
just one common feature in all Anarchistic doctrine, the 
feature emphasized by Spencer — namely, the negation of 
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the State. Of the two schools of Anarchism — the In- 
dividualist-Anarchist and the Communist-Anarchist — 
Tucker is the ablest living exponent of the first school, 
Kropotkin of the second. 

According to Tucker, the State is “the embodiment of 
the principle of invasion.” His ideal is a world of free 
men, competing on equal terms, without coercion. As 
steps toward this end he advocates the abolition of the 
“four principal monopolies” of money, of land, of tariff 
and of patents. 

First in the importance of its evil influence, he says, is 
the money monopoly, which “consists of the privilege 
given by the government to certain individuals, or to indi- 
viduals holding certain kinds of property, of issuing the 
circulating medium.” The business of banking should be 
free to all. The land monopoly is second in importance 
and “consists in the enforcement by government of land- 
titles which do not rest upon personal occupancy and cul- 
tivation,” The third and fourth monopolies are thus an- 
alyzed by Tucker : “The tariff monopoly consists in foster- 
ing production at high prices and under unfavorable condi- 
tions by visiting with the penalty of taxation those who 
patronize production at lower prices and under favorable 
conditions. The evil to which this monopoly gives rise 
might more properly be called misusury than usury, be- 
cause it compels labor to pay, not exactly for the use of 
capital, but rather for the misuse of capital.” “The patent 
monopoly protects inventors and authors against com- 
petition for a period long enough to enable them to 
extort from the people a reward enormously in excess of 
the labor measure of their services ; in other words, it gives 
certain people a right to property for a term of years in 
laws and facts of nature and the power to exact tribute 
from others for the use of this natural wealth which 
should be open to all.” The object in removing these and 
similar monopolies is to secure “equal liberty” for all. 

Kropotkin’s point of view is very different. He be- 
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lieves that the “next,” “inevitable” stage in social develop- 
ment will be communistic. “Free associations,” he says, 
“are beginning to take to themselves the entire field of 
human activity.” “The large organizations resulting 
merely and simply from free agreement have grown re- 
cently. The railway net of Europe — a confederation of so 
many scores of separate societies — is an instance; the 
Dutch Beurden,' or associations of ship and boat owners, 
are extending now their organizations over the rivers of 
Germany and even to the shipping trade of the Baltic, 
The numberless manufacturers’ associations and the *syn- 
'dicats* of France are so many instances in point. But 
there also is no lack of free organizations for nobler pur- 
suits: the Lifeboat Association, the Hospitals Association 
and hundreds of like associations. One of the most re- 
markable societies which has arisen recently is the Red 
Cross Society. To slaughter men on the battle-fields, that 
remains the duty of the State; but these very States recog- 
nise their inability to take care of their own wounded. 
They abandon the task, to a great extent, to private in- 
itiative.” “These endeavors will attain to free play, will 
find a new and vast field for their application and will form 
the foundation of the future society.” 

In the Anarchist society sketched by Kropotkin there 
will be no “law” as at present understood. The legal phase 
of social evolution will have been outgrown. “The law is 
a comparatively young formation. Mankind lived for 
ages without any written law. At that time the relations 
of men to each other were regulated by mere habits, by 
customs and usages, which age made venerable and which 
every one learned from his childhood in the same way as 
he learned hunting, cattle-raising or agriculture.” “But 
when society came to be more and more split into two 
hostile classes, of which the one wanted to rule and the 
other to escape from rule, the victor of the moment sought ' 
to give permanence to the accomplished fact and to hallow 
it by all that was venerable to the defeated. Consecrated 
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by the priest and protected by the strong hand of the 
warrior, law appeared/' But its end is in sight. ‘‘Every- 
where we find insurgents who will no longer obey the law 
till they know where it comes from, what it is good for, by 
what right it demands obedience and for what reason it 
is held in honor. They bring under their criticism every- 
thing that has until now been respected as the foundation 
of society, but first and foremost the fetish, law." 

The coming society, Kropotkin asserts, will be based 
on common ownership not only of capital, but also of 
materials for consumption. “People have tried to make a 
distinction between the capital that serves for the produc- 
tion of goods and that which satisfies the wants of life, 
and have said that machines, factories, raw materials, the 
means of transportation and the land are destined to 
become the property of the community, while dwellings, 
finished products, clothing and provisions will remain pri- 
vate property. This distinction is erroneous and imprac- 
ticable. The house that shelters us, the coal and gas that 
we burn, the nutriment that our body burns up, the cloth- 
ing that covers us and the book from which we draw in- 
struction are all essential to our existence and are just as 
necessary for successful production and for the further 
development of mankind as are machines, factories, raw 
materials and other factors of production. With private 
property in the former goods, there would still remain in- 
equality, oppression and exploitation." 

The individuals of this Free Society will be associated 
in communes. They will take upon themselves duties to 
their group, which on its part will engage to do certain 
things for them. The communes will also link and inter- 
twine, but always of their own free will. In short, the 
world of Kropotkin's ideal would be a federation of com- 
munes, based on voluntary agreement, without governmen- 
tal coercion of any sort 

There is nothing in Anarchism necessarily conflicting 
with the “Single Tax" doctrines propounded by Henry 
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George in ‘Trogress and Poverty,” and it is worth noting 
that here again Herbert Spencer, in his earlier days, gave 
countenance to theories similar to those held by George. 
The keynote of “Progress and Poverty” is struck in the 
following passage : “The association of poverty with prog- 
ress is the great enigma of our times. It is the central 
fact from which spring industrial, social and political dif- 
ficulties that perplex the world and with which statesman- 
ship and philanthropy and education grapple in vain,” 
George goes on to argue: “The reason why, in spite of 
the increase of productive power, wages constantly tend 
to a minimum which will give but a bare living, is that, 
with increase in productive power, rent tends to even 
greater increase, thus producing a constant tendency to 
the forcing down of wages.” He states his remedy as 
follows : “There is but one way to remove an eviJ and that 
is to remove its cause. Poverty deepens as wealth in- 
creases and wages are forced down while productive power 
grows, because land, which is the source of all wealth and 
the field of all labor, is monopolized. To extirpate poverty, 
to make wages what justice commands they should be, the 
full earnings of the laborer, we must therefore substitute 
for the individual ownership of land a common ownership. 
Nothing else will go to the cause of the evil, in nothing else 
is there the slightest hope. 

“This, then, is the remedy for the unjust and unequal 
distribution of wealth apparent in modern civilization and 
for all the evils which flow from it : 

“We must make land common property.” 

The method by which George proposes to make land 
common property is the Single Tax. “I do not propose,” he 
says, “either to purchase or to confiscate property in land. 
The first would be unjust, the second needless. Let the 
individuals who now hold it still retain, if they want to, 
possession of what they are pleased to call their land. Let 
them buy and sell and bequeath and devise it. We may 
safely leave them the shell, if we take the kernel. It ijrnot 
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necessary to confiscate land, it is only necessary to con- 
fiscate rent. 

*‘Nor to take rent for public uses is it necessary that the 
State should bother with the letting of lands and assume 
the chances of the favoritism, collusion and corruption that 
might involve. It is not necessary that any new machinery 
should be created. The machinery already exists. Instead 
of extending it, all we have to do is to simplify and reduce 
it. By leaving to landowners a percentage of rent, which 
would probably be much less than the cost and loss in- 
volved in attempting to rent lands through State agency, 
and by making use of this existing machinery, we may, 
without jar or shock, assert the common right to land by 
taking rent for public uses. 

“We already take some rent in taxation. We have only 
to make some changes in our modes of taxation to take 
it all. 

“What I, therefore, propose as the simple yet sovereign 
remedy which will raise wages, increase the earnings of 
capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give re- 
munerative employment to whoever wishes it, afford free 
scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate morals and 
taste and intelligence, purify government and carry civili- 
zation to yet nobler heights is to appropriate rent by tax- 
ation. 

“In this way the State may become the universal land- 
lord without calling herself so and without assuming a 
single new function. In form the ownership of land would 
remain just as now. No owner of land need be dispos- 
sessed and no restriction need be placed upon the amount 
of land any one could hold. For rent being taken by the 
State in taxes, land, no matter in whose name it stood or in 
what parcels it was held, would be really common property, 
and every member of the community would participate in 
the advantages of its ownership. 

“Now, insomuch as the taxation of rent, or land values, 
must necessarily be increased just as we abolish other 
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taxes, we may put the proposition into practical form by 
proposiag to abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values/’ 

Henry George’s revolutionary proposal found supporters 
all over the world. Tolstoy is one of his converts. While 
the “Single Tax,” as George advocated it, has not been 
adopted by any country, its underlying principles have in- 
fluence<l profoundly the polity of nations. 

The third system of social theory proposing fundamental 
changes is Socialism, and Karl Marx was its first great 
exponent. Before his time Socialistic doctrines were 
Utopian and nebulous. He coordinated them into a sci- 
ence. His work, “Das Kapital,” has become one of the 
landmarks of economic thought. 

The two great discoveries of Marx were “surplus value” 
and “economic determinism.” By the first he meant the 
“surplus” which the wage-worker creates, but for which 
he receives no return. Most social students acknowledge 
that the workers have never, in any age, received the full 
value of their product. Slavery and serfdom were alike 
based on the spoliation of the worker. Henry George 
traced this spoliation to the private ownership of land. 
Marx took the position that, since the inauguration of the 
capitalistic era, capital, in the largest sense, is the instru- 
ment of exploitation. 

Marx’s second discovery, sometimes called “the materi- 
alist conception of history,” was based on his recognition 
of the overwhelming influence exerted by economic mo- 
tives on human progress. No other economist or sociolo- 
gist has sufficiently recognised this influence. In the 
“Communist Manifesto” of 1848, written in conjunction 
with Engels, he took the position: “The history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles.” 
He also said: “In every historical epoch the prevailing 
mode of economic production and exchange and the social 
organization necessarily resulting from it, form the basis 
on which is built up and from which alone can be^ex- 
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plained the political and intellectual history of that epoch.” 
To the establishment of this thesis a large part of his argu- 
ment was devoted. 

But the really dynamic part of his gospel was embodied 
in the words : “The proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win. Workingmen of 
all countries, unite \” This exhortation has become the 
battlcrcry of a worldwide movement. 

Marx’s economic theories have been criticized from 
many points of view, both by Socialists and non-Social- 
ists, and some weak points in his armor have been ex- 
posed. His intellectual stature, however, has grown 
steadily since his death. His conception of modern civili- 
zation and of the denoument toward which it is tending is 
“a conception, whatever its shortcomings, of power and 
originality,” says Benjamin Kidd, displaying “a deep 
knowledge of social forces and a masterful grasp of some 
of the first principles underlying our complex modern 
life.” 

Socialist ideas have found expression through a multi- 
tude of other thinkers. There are several groups of So- 
cialists, divided by differences of opinion in regard to 
theories and methods. But all are united in the belief that 
the present competitive order of society, based on private 
ownership of capital, is about to be superseded, in the 
process of social evolution, by a cooperative common- 
wealth, based on public ownership of land and the instru- 
ments of production and distribution. 

Few students of current tendencies in the intellectual 
and political worlds would deny that Socialism is in the 
ascendant. Even Spencer, who detested it, called it the 
^'coming” slavery and Ely says: “If there is to be a new 
social order, there is every indication that it will be So- 
cialism.” Ward goes even further and affirms : “The ex- 
isting ^social unrest,’ of which we are hearing so much, 
is due in the main to the imperfect state of social integra- 
tion at which the world has arrived, and its sole remedy 
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must be through more and more complete integration. 
The present social movement is wholly in this direction. 
Mr. Spenc( r saw the movement, but he misinterpreted it. 
He saw in it the ‘coming slavery,’ instead of the coming 
liberation of mankind. He imagined that it was morbid, 
abnormal and temporary, whereas it is perfectly healthy, 
normal and destined to continue. 

“The movement towa-d collectivism, which no one with 
his eyes open can fail to see taking place in spite of all 
that the philosophers may say, is really a true social evo- 
lution, proceeding on natural principles, and aiming at the 
same end as all other forms of social progress — ^the good 
of mankind. It differs from organic evolution only in the 
fact that it seeks the good of the parts, instead of the 
whole, of individuals instead of society considered as 
something to be benefited. If Mr. Spencer had seen this 
he might have made his sociology not only symmetrical 
in itself but harmonious with his entire scheme of phi- 
losophy of which it would have become the natural culmi- 
nation and the true crown.” 

Giddings’ attitude toward the whole problem is syn- 
thetic. In a lecture delivered before the People’s Insti- 
tute, New York, December 15, 1908, he divides the mod- 
ern social philosophies into “Individualism,” “Anarchism” 
and “Socialism” and sees truth in all, without committing 
himself to any. Individualism he defines as the proposi- 
tion that every man should be allowed to acquire property, 
make contracts, engage in private enterprise and employ 
others, subject to certain limitations and regulations im- 
posed by society through government and law. Among 
the limitations would be these: That the ownership of 
property is affected by public use; in other words, the 
ownership of property is not quite absolute. The State 
would have a right to step in and say to a man that he 
must surrender a certain piece of property for a valuation, 
because the public required it for some other use. Or the / 
State might step in and say to a man that he could not 
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use his property in such a way as to imperil the lives and 
the health of the people about him. If he wished to manu- 
facture gunpowder or dynamite or conduct chemical works 
which pour noxious gases into the air the State would 
reserve the right to interfere with his use and enjoyment 
of private property in such cases. 

Individualism in this sense differs from Anarchism by 
incorporating much of the Socialist point of view. “The 
Anarchist/' Giddings points out, “would say, if he is a 
consistent, philosophic Anarchist, Do not restrict the in- 
dividual at all; have no government, have no law, let the 
individual do what is good in his own eyes, from his own 
motives, subject only to those limitations which the natu- 
ral, voluntary, enforced resistance of his fellow men will 
bring against him if he transgresses against them and 
encroaches upon their liberties." 

“The Individualist," on the other hand, “in so far as 
he differs from the Anarchist, does so by going half way 
over to the Socialist position, by going over so far as to 
agree that there are great, common interests, great, com- 
mon rights which the State represents and which the 
State may enforce against the individual for the common 
good. But, in so far as the Individualist stops short and 
does not become a Socialist and does not say among the 
common interests are those of common possession of the 
economic opportunities of life, the land, the mineral 
wealth, the inventions of a bygone time, the accumula- 
tions of capital, the great means of production — in so far 
as the Individualist does not include these among the great 
common goods of the body politic, he stops short of the 
Socialist position. Now, just to the extent that he falls 
short of the Socialist position, the Individualist does so 
because he goes half way to the Anarchist position. He 
does not like the idea of having the State do too much. 
He does not like the idea of much law or regulation. He 
goes with the Socialist so far as to say there may be some 
common possessions, some common interests, some com- 
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mon control, and he goes so far with the Anarchists as to 
say that government, law, is a necessary evil, and that he 
does not want any more of it than is necessary for the 
good of the fundamental, common interest and the social 
order.” 

Here, then, are three plausible schemes, or ‘‘ways out,” 
and each of the three appeals to some particular group of 
minds. From Giddings’ standpoint each contains some 
part of truth, but none contain all. “The better way out,” 
he says, “is a way which is big enough, which is compre- 
hensive enough to combine all three of those three ways 
out.” Then he adds: “I have my doubts, my skepticism 
of the final remedy of Marxian Socialism. I do not hap- 
pen to believe that in its present form it will ever quite 
come true. I do not think it is altogether workable, but I 
have also said this and I repeat it: Work for the Social- 
istic plan and way out and get all the Socialism that you 
can make work. Get just as much as you can make work; 
that is the test. Never mind what the theory calls for. 
Never mind if one man gets up and tells you Socialism 
will create parasites and another man says it will not. 
The only way is to try it. The experimental method is the 
only method that the scientific mind can have any patience 
with; mere theorizing amounts to nothing. Let us have 
all the Socialism we can make work. Now, I happen to 
believe it will not be best to make so much of it work or 
to make it work over so large a field but that there will 
be left a very large field for Individualism. Let me illus- 
trate : 

“Suppose that the community own a very large part of 
all the land, own the forests, the mines, railroads, the 
great steel plants and many other great productive enter- 
prises — so large a mass of resources and industrial plants 
and means of communication that the public control the 
economic situation. Would any interest be imperiled if, 
at the same time, the public allowed vast areas of agricul-* 
tural land to be owned in moderate estates of farms as 
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now and permit all men who prefer to own small, indi- 
vidual properties and raise crops in their own way to do 
so, with the understanding that they must buy and sell in 
accordance with regulations laid down by the public? 
And if, then, under those conditions, they could produce 
more economically as individuals than the great public 
activities could produce, well and good. Who is going 
to find fault? Just so in small manufacturing operations 
and enterprise. Why should we not have a state of affairs 
in which the economic situation is Socialistic control of 
the big things and yet a broad field left for individuals 
to prove, if they can, that they can do better as individuals 
than by working for the collective group ? Why not 
The share of the Anarchist in Giddings^ comprehensive 
philosophy is thus defined: ‘Tt is a good, big place, and 
it is one which in all justice and decency should have more 
regard than it has. Granting that there is a vast realm 
of affairs where men can work better collectively, with 
collective control and with common ownership, than they 
can work as individuals; conceding that much to the So- 
cialists, that is not true in regard to a man’s private life, 
is it? We have gone altogether too far in this so-called 
land of the free in meddling with and controlling indi- 
vidual private life. That is not the sphere for collectiv- 
ism. Collectivism has no business there. That is the 
sphere for that personal factor, for that true Individual- 
ism which Socialism, as well as all other decent philoso- 
phies, believes in and should strive for. We have gotten 
beyond the attempts to control men’s beliefs — that is, 
practically we have. Now we should go a good way fur- 
ther. We should have a distinct recognition of the fact 
that the worst piece of immorality that a man can be 
guilty of is to attempt to regulate another man’s life, if 
that other man is not interfering with him.” 

The argument concludes: “These are the ways out. 
Socialism in regard to natural resources, in regard to the 
general scheme of public safety, common possessions of 
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such magnitude that they cannot be owned by individuals 
without putting some men to great disadvantage, to the 
extent of common control, to the extent of so far domi- 
nating the industrial situation that there shall be equality 
of opportunity for all men; but that Socialism would lead 
to naturally if we did not attempt to make it economically 
a hard and crystillized system, if we did not attempt to 
make it a system of red tape ; it would lead, with abundant 
opportunity for individualism, subject to these public re- 
strictions, to try itself out and to prove from time to time 
whether it could do better than collective ownership. 

“And, thirdly, a recognition that in the sphere of private 
life, private morals, private affairs generally, collectivism 
has no business whatever; that is the sphere for the indi- 
vidual to enjoy liberty, limited only by the equal liberty of 
all other men. So I hope I have made it clear that it is 
not a preposterous scheme which recognises merits in all 
three of these ways out and recognises that in the com- 
plexity of human society there are sides, there are phases 
of our life which call for each of these ways out, and that 
a complete practical scheme, philosophy, which shall be 
sufficient and equal to the task of bringing about a social 
system in the way of life in which artificial handicaps 
shall no longer exist and in which it will be possible for 
natural talent, character, forces to make themselves felt, 
and therefore for every man to do that which he can do 
.best, will be a scheme large and complex enough to take 
into account and to give play to all of these various pos- 
sibilities of the way out.” 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MORAL CONCEPTION 

Ethics is the region of the sublime. High and clear 
above all the disputations of philosophies, far removed 
from the pettier aims of mere financial betterment, Ethics 
points the way to a goal of illimitable loftiness — the Sum- 
mum Bonum or the Highest Good. Wonderful has been 
the mental development of Man from the time of his first 
bewildered watching of the stars, wonderful his advance- 
ment in practical efficiency since the days of the chipped 
flint knives, but the highest point is reached when, with 
the advancement of the eclectic sense, Man realized that 
all these forms of advancement were not an end in them- 
selves, but rather a means to an end. 

Definitions are double-edged tools with a peculiar facil- 
ity for injuring the user, but it may be said that Ethics 
is the Science of the Moral Conception and its relation to 
Conduct, When it is remembered how widely variant — 
even to-day — are the moral conceptions of different people, 
and how remarkably antagonistic the delineation of Con- 
duct — ^‘'the vices of Piccadilly are the virtues of Peru” — 
it is evident that the subject requires clear thought and 
guarded speech. Ethics is intimately related to Religion, 
and no more debatable ground than Religion exists ; Ethics 
has been regarded as innate Esthetics, but the canons of 
good taste change ever; Ethics is close akin to Meta- 
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physics, and the Scotch description of a metaphysician as 
being *^a man talking about something he did not under- 
stand to people who could not comprehend a word he said"' 
is too near a popular conception of the truth not to raise 
a semi-approving smile. 

The department of Ethical Thought considers especially 
the actions of human beings with reference to their 
‘'right** or “wrong,** their tendency to recognized “good** 
or supposed evil. The words “right** and “good** there- 
fore come in as important factors in any consideration of 
the subject. But “right** means primarily according to 
rule, and “good** implies that the thing so spoken of is 
serviceable to some end. “Thus,** as John L. Mackenzie 
suggests, “when we say that the Science of Ethics is con- 
cerned with the 'rightness* or 'goodness* of human con- 
duct, we mean that it is concerned with the consideration 
of the serviceableness of our conduct for some end at 
which we aim and with the rules by which our conduct is 
to be directed in order that this end may be attained.** 

Again, in order to determine surely the ground whereon 
this subject is based, it is to be observed that conduct im- 
plies an aim. Man behaves as he does because he has an 
end in view, and this end is always a purposed good of 
some sort or another. His end may be a false conception 
of good, such as the thief possesses when he robs his 
fellow man, but his purpose in robbery is to gain some 
good for himself. Therefore that conduct which is to be 
esteemed most excellent is that whose end is the highest 
good, which again may be described as the realization of 
the highest self. 

Ethics assumes as its basis the fact that men are prone 
to criticize themselves and others and cannot help admir- 
ing or condemning those things which impress them as 
being respectively praiseworthy or blameworthy. “This 
tendency,** points out James Martineau in his ‘Types of 
Ethical Theory,* “displays itself actively in every aspect 
of life, giving pungency to the gossip of a village, the 
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chief interest to biography and fiction, the needful author- 
ity to law and the highest power to religion. While they all 
join in the confession that there is an interval between life 
as it is an<I life as it ought to be, they investigate no stand- 
ard, they seek no ground for their own feeling, but are 
content with reporting the estimates that rise spontane- 
ously in the mind,” and certain traits are admired and 
certain characteristics despised with an absolute inner 
assurance of judgment. It is the commonest thing to hear 
people say, “I can tell whether I am going to like him or 
not just as soon as I see him.” 

These current judgments constitute a body of ethical 
facts. In order that Ethics may rightly be considered as 
a Science, therefore, it must possess the three distinguish- 
ing marks of a Science. First, it must observe with pains- 
taking accuracy and record those observations; second, it 
must classify these observations and determine their rela- 
tion to each other, which are of earlier and which of later 
formation and what proportion of inter-relation exists; 
third, it must explain these ethical facts in such wise as 
to show the subject as a coherent whole, affording a place 
for all ethical facts presently discovered or to be. 

The vastness of the Science of Ethics, therefore, may 
be clearly 'grasped when it is seen that every life that has 
been lived upon this planet is a different ethical fact, that 
every thought and opinion which has passed through the 
mind of every person is an ethical fact, and that every 
event of history which has required the association of ideas 
of two or more individuals is an extremely complex ethical 
fact. Thus, for example, in an ethical consideration of the 
spread of Christianity not only would it be necessary to 
be informed on the intrinsic principles of the religion, but 
also every antecedent historical fact and every individual 
biography would be relevant to the inquiry. The record- 
ing historian may be satisfied with setting forth the facts 
as earlier records have presented them, but the historia'n 
with the ethical sense will realize that none of these things 
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could have come to pass without a vast array of precedent 
facts (or causes), and these he must consider. Thus there 
can be no question that the first desideratum of a Science 
— Le,, the intimate observation and the recording of facts — 
is fulfilled in Ethics. 

The classification of these facts and the determination 
of their relations to each other is even more important. 
Using the former illustration, the spread of Christianity 
was not a case of isolated effect upon individuals but a 
general conception which not only was furthered by so- 
ciety but which reflected itself back upon society. Rome 
deflected Christianity as much as Christianity deflected 
Rome. Therefore Ethics would not only have to consider 
the facts of Christianity and the facts of Rome but the 
manifold facets which each would present and the manner 
in which the light of each would be broken upon the 
prismatic light-points of the other. 

The third necessity, that of explaining these ethical 
facts and classifying their relations, is fulfilled by the 
realization that '‘all things are working together for good,” 
or, to put it more truly, "toward good.” It is true that 
Theology has been described as the Science of the Abso- 
lute Good and that Sociology is given the title the Science 
of the Communal Good, but both of these are ethical in their 
nature. For this reason Ethics, non-inclusive of Religion 
and Sociology, is sometimes called "Private Ethics,” but 
in the brief review hereinafter to follow Religion will not 
be excluded for the reason that it seems a part of Indi- 
vidual Ethics, whereas Sociology, belonging to society 
more than to the individual, has been considered elsewhere. 

While it may be questioned whether there is any one 
certain Highest Good, it cannot be questioned that all men 
are seeking a Higher Good. Some desire wealth, others 
fame, others independence of restraint, others knowledge. 
Others pleasure, others love and still others find their high- 
est gain in loving and serving others. "This latter is 
shown by the delight that mothers show in loving,” says 
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Aristotle in his ‘Ethics/ Yet again others fix their minds 
on the pleasures of a life after death as tho they deemed 
a mental projection to another sphere was of a different 
character than one to this sphere. 

But no one of these is an ultimate end. For example^ 
the man who wants wealth desires it that he may gain 
ease and opportunity, but he needs these that He may use 
them for study, for travel or for social pleasures. These 
again he would not consider ultimate because he would 
explain his desire for travel as being in order to satisfy 
curiosity, to enlarge his knowledge or to improve his 
mind, and, if he were further pressed, he would declare 
the satisfaction of his curiosity to be due to a further de- 
sire beyond, and so on in ever-receding horizons. 

Thus, while the ultimate is still far distant, it is abun- 
dantly clear that there is a proximate end in view which 
dimly foreshadows somewhat else in the distance even still 
more desirable. The essential thing to realize is, that no 
matter what may be the special end a man has in view at 
any one time, it is ideal, it is a striving for a higher good, 
and it forms for him a standard of judgment by which he 
deems himself able to say that he considers one line of 
action better than another. 

There is truly no intrinsinc difference between the rea- 
soning of the lawless and the law-abiding inan. Both are 
seeking for themselves the greatest amount of good. The 
former sees that by ignoring the law he can secure the 
wealth or the revenge which seems to him most desirable 
with the least expenditure of effort. The law-abiding man 
sees that he can secure the same ends by obeying the law. 
and making all others obey it. Both are reasoning to 
procure for themselves their desires, but the lawless man, 
short-sightedly thinking for himself alone and for the 
moment alone, does not realize that universal lawlessness 
would be an effectual barrier against his successful theft 
or revenge, for a stronger than he would take it from 
him, and therefore that his lawlessness only is feasil^te 
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because of the value of law. The law-abiding man in 
similar fashion thinks of the community and himself, 
realizing protection now and in the future. Both reason 
on the lines of self-advancement, but one stops short. 

Some little emphasis has been laid in the foregoing on 
the fact that a change in Man’s conception of Good is con- 
tinuously going on and has been in process as far back as 
the evidences of the human race carry and even farther. 
In other words, the Moral Conception is not a modern 
endowment; it is not even a sudden advance, but partakes 
in all its essentials of pure evolution. Moral judgment 
assuredly exists among the lower animals. Every man 
has noticed a dog who has failed in his quest slinking back 
with his tail between his legs, conscious of his failure and 
blaming himself therefor; and the social communities — 
such as ants and bees — reveal numberless cases where 
moral judgment is so clearly understood as to be observed 
by the entire community. 

In the earliest times of man — the group period — ^the very 
structure of the group was held together by a group- 
moral-conception which evolved and developed into what 
W. K. Clifford in his essay ‘On the Scientific Basis of 
Morals’ calls “The Tribal Self.” “If we consider now,” 
he says, “the simpler races of mankind, we shall find not 
only that immediate desires play a far larger part in their 
lives, and so that the conception of self is less used and 
less developed, but also that it is less definite and more 
wide. The savage is not only hurt when some one treads 
on his foot, but when any one treads on his tribe.” 

In the Homeric period, which reveals as early a type 
of literature as the world possesses. Sir J. Seeley points 
out that “the distinction between right and wrong is barely 
recognised and the division of mankind into the good and 
bad is not recognised at all. It has often been remarked 
that it contains no villain. The reason of this is not that 
the poet does not represent his characters as doing wicked 
deeds, for, in fact, there is not one among them who is not 
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capable of deeds the most atrocious and shameful. ,But 
the poet does not regard these deeds with any strong dis- 
approbation, and the feeling of moral indignation which 
has been so strong in later poets was in him so feeble that 
he is quite incapable of hating any of his characters for 
their crimes. He can no more conceive the notion of a 
villain than of a habitually virtuous man.” 

Evidence of the ancient confusion of moral judgment 
also is seen in the ceremonial observances of the earlier 
portion of the Mosaic code, wherein, if wrong-doing has 
occurred in which either animal or inanimate objects were 
unwittingly participants, they were to be destroyed. The 
same thing is seen to-day when a man viciously kicks a 
chair over which he has stumbled in the dark as tho the 
chair were responsible. The development of the moral 
consciousness, indeed, is very marked in the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture, extending all the way from the crude ‘‘eye for an 
eye and tooth for a tooth” to the lofty conception of “for- 
giveness unto seventy times seven.” 

This same moral progress which was seen in the group- 
relation is afterward found advancing rapidly from sev- 
eral different causes. One of these is custom, that which 
had the earliest origin. Thus, after the group-relation 
necessity was over, man found himself more or less bound 
by a set of traditions. An example of a little-remem- 
bered original cause is that of shaking hands, the right 
hand especially, as a token of peace, for it was obvious 
that when each grasped the other's hand there was no 
weapon concealed in it, and besides, any free movement 
of the left arm would be restricted. Manners of all kind^ 
are moral disciplines built upon custom. 

When, however, the evolution of the race progressed so 
far as Law, and Punishment for its violation began. 
Moral Conceptions took a further development. The first 
was the mere idea of retribution. Adam Smith in his 
‘Theory of Moral Sentiment' depicts the aim of punish- 
ment as being to make it apparent to the criminal that the 
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evil consequences of his act are not merely evils to others 
but evils in which he himself is involved. In its more 
primitive form it is simply transferred revenge, the ac- 
cuser securing the aid of the law to enable him to wreak 
vengeance on the man who has injured him. 

The next advance was to the idea of deterrence. In 
this the aim of punishment was to make the offender an 
example. He was not punished as retribution for what he 
had done, but that others seeing the result of misdoing 
might be warned thereby. This was higher than the re- 
venge idea, for it took into account the future. Yet if 
this were the sole object of punishment, the advancing 
moral conception would speeedily show it to be at fault, 
for it could scarcely be regarded as just to inflict pain on 
one man merely for the benefit of others. 

The third, and the view most commonly held at the 
present time, is that punishment should be educative, with 
a design to reform the offender himself. This seems to 
fit in best with the humanitarian sentiments of the age, 
and modern penology usually assumes the reform of the 
offender and the returning him to society as a useful 
member as being the chief end. It is sometimes a mark- 
edly rash assumption. 

It is conceivable, however, that there may be a fourth. 
The reform idea, while sentimentally correct, is open to 
question on the economic side — whether the producing 
power to the state of the reformed criminal will be equiva- 
lent to the expense incurred by the state in the effort of 
reform. It is also open to question on the biological side — 
whether the state is wise in permitting a man of known 
criminal instincts to return to a free condition where he 
can marry and transmit those criminal instincts to future 
generations. The fourth idea, then, which is beginning 
to show itself more and more clearly in the moral concep- 
tion of punishment, is that, first, there is a stupendous 
waste in the upkeep of criminals, whose lives should be an 
enforced gain to the community rather than an enforced 
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cost; and, secondly, that it is a biological absurdity to 
permit the hereditary continuance of characteristics which 
are known to be perversive to the best interests of the 
community and the time. Economic value would insist 
that as long as there be criminals their labor should sup- 
port the prisons and the police departments instead of the 
latter being paid by the taxes of the law-abiding house- 
holder, and biological common sense would suggest that 
men in whom definite criminal instincts had shown them- 
selves should be rendered maritally impotent. 

The evolution of the moral conception, therefore, inso- 
much as it recognises fault in wrong-doing, shows a recog- 
nition of an inner moral judgment which could determine 
right-doing and wrong-doing. It is this which is called 
Conscience. “It involves,^^ says J. H. Muirhead in his 
'Elements of Ethics," in an unusually clear statement of 
so extremely difficult a thing — “it involves at least two dis- 
tinguishable elements. First there is an intellectual ele- 
ment. Conscience is a faculty of Judgment. Nor is this 
judgment merely logical. It is not a mere judgment of 
fact. It is also judicial. It is a judgment upon fact. 
Conscience in its usual manifestations seems to be en- 
gaged in a species of judicial investigation. So prominent 
is this element of judgment that by not a few writers it 
has been held to be the only element that exists in con- 
science. It has been thought to be in a peculiar sense the 
voice of reason and has been elevated into the position of 
a special faculty, which, under the name of the moral 
faculty, or the faculty of moral judgment, has had a promi- 
nent place assigned to it. 

“It is clear, however, that this is not the only element or 
perhaps the most distinctive. It is as involving a charac- 
teristic Feeling that the judgments of Conscience come 
most home to us. This is especially marked, as is to be 
expected, in judgments upon past conduct — the feeling of 
remorse being one of the most violent of human emotions^. 
Hence some writers have gone to the opposite extreme 
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and have claimed that Conscience is wholly a matter of 
emotion.” This was the view taken by Hume in his ‘In- 
quiry Concerning the Principles of Morals/ wherein he 
states: “The approbation of praise and blame cannot be 
the work of judgment, but of the heart, and is not a specu- 
lative proposition or affirmation, but an active feeling or 
sentiment.” 

If this judgment and this feeling synchronize, as long as 
the appropriate feeling accompanies the intellectual ap- 
proval of every act, the difficulties of life practically are 
settled. But, very frequently, reason approves a line of 
conduct which feeling cannot endorse. It is all very well 
to say that “virtue is its own reward,” but nothing is com- 
moner than the feeling of regret because of attained vir- 
tue. The man who refrains from joining his comrades 
who are on pleasure bent because he knows they will seek 
unwise companionship has done that which his reason 
approves, but the feeling of the desire for pleasure which 
his reason has stopped will make him regretful of his 
decision. 

In the illustration above cited all the merit seems to be 
given to judgment. But suppose the case to be of the 
other character. If a man reasons clearly to himself that 
a certain line of action is possible, that it is legal, that it 
will have the sanction of his neighbors and that from 
every known standard of judgment it is right, but has an 
inner lurking feeling that it is wrong, and yet goes and 
does it, he has precisely the same feeling of regret that 
was experienced in the former case, but this time it is 
regret that he had done wrong, while in the preceding 
case it was regret that he had done right. In this case 
the merit seems to lie with feeling. Similar illustrations 
could be given wherein a man gave way to feeling and 
then found himself afterward disturbed by judgment. The 
ethical question arises. Which of these elements of Feeling 
of of Judgment has the more authoritative claim? 

It has been pointed out that this moral conception of a 
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Conscience is a high step in Evolution, and this is nowhere 
more clearly shown than in the fact that whereas its 
existence is almost universally acknowledged, there is no 
agreement concerning its nature. As Locke in his 'Essay 
on the Human Understanding’ points out, instead of a 
universal agreement on the main lines of moral obligation, 
there is a perfect chaos of contradictory principles at 
various times and in various places and the standard of 
right and wrong is still to seek. 

Conscience, in a very real sense, may be taken as the 
inner realization of the perfect coincidence between virtue 
and interest rightly understood, and there is a presump- 
tion that following such a sense would fulfil the Highest 
Good. But such is not true. The saddest note that can 
be sounded in Ethics is the realization that to do good is 
not always profitable, so that honesty — for example — is 
dependent for the excellence of its policy not upon its 
intrinsic rectitude but upon the vigilance of the police 
force, "There is no form of intellectual or moral excel- 
lence which has not a general tendency to produce happi- 
ness if cultivated in moderation,” says W. E. H. Lecky 
in his ‘History of European Morals,’ "but there are also 
very few which if cultivated to great perfection have not a 
tendency directly the reverse. 

"Thus a mind that is sufficiently enlarged to range 
abroad amid the pleasures of intellect has no doubt secured 
a fund of inexhaustible enjoyment, but he who inferred 
that the highest intellectual eminence was the condition 
most favorable to happiness would be lamentably deceived. 
The diseased nervous sensibility that accompanies intense 
mental exertion, the weary wasting sense of ignorance and 
vanity, the disenchantment and disintegration that com- 
monly follow a profound research have filled literature 
with mournful echoes of the words of the royal sage, ‘In 
much wisdom is much grief and he who increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow.’ The lives of men of genius have 
been for the most part a conscious and deliberate realiza- 
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tion of the ancient myth — the Tree of Knowledge and the 
Tree of Life stood side by side and they chose the Tree of 
Knowledge rather than the Tree of Life. 

'"Nor is it otherwise in the realm of morals. The virtue 
which is most conducive to happiness is plainly that which 
can be realized without much suffering and sustained with- 
out much effort. The plain truth is that no proposition 
can be more palpably and egregiously false than the asser- 
tion that as far as this world is concerned it is invariably 
conducive to the happiness of a man to pursue the most 
virtuous career. ‘The pleasing consciousness and self- 
approbation that rise up in the mind of a virtuous man, 
exclusively of any direct explicit consideration of advan- 
tage likely to accrue to himself from his possession of 
those good qualities/ form a theme upon which moralists 
of both schools are fond of dilating in a strain that re- 
minds one irresistibly of the self-complacency of a famous 
nursery hero while reflecting upon his own merits over a 
Christmas pie.” 

Where so many, many schools of thought have arisen 
and have been hurled to oblivion, w^here so many great 
thinkers have revealed themselves only to receive the 
scorn of their successors, it seems reckless boldness to lay 
down a definite rule of purpose. This is not susceptible 
of quotation, for every writer from whom such a quota- 
tion could be made would be either the founder or the 
disciple of a school. Cleared of all the vagueness and 
nebulousness which seems to hang about the subject, the 
following statement would seem possible: The purpose of 
Man's Being is to find the Golden Mean that lies between 
the Ultimate Good of the Universe, the Highest Good to- 
ward his fellow-beings and the ever-receding Higher 
Good for himself, and by perpetual adjustment, to live in 
approximate correspondence with that Golden Mean. 



CHAPTER II 

THE HISTORY OF ETHICS 

Whatever may be the heritage that man acquired from 
brute in the evolution of his physical frame, it must be ad- 
mitted readily that the moral conception is not a part of 
it. Patient investigation of the actions of animals have 
gone far to substantiate the supposition that reason is not 
foreign to the lower orders of being, and certainly an 
intuitive sense known as “instinct’' exists. But it is a far 
cry from this to Moral Philosophy. It will not be for- 
gotten that Ethics does not consist only in conduct, but in 
a definite type of conduct produced by a nice understanding 
and balancing of the affecting causes of life. 

The Ethics of prehistoric man are beyond finding out. 
It is difficult enough to present the concrete evidences of 
his life and customs, and utterly impossible to declare 
what were the moral conceptions that underlay those cus- 
toms ; and the ethics of savagism are equally obscure. 
Their interpretation in sociology, in religion, and in law, 
are discussed separately, as the genesis of the historical 
development of those subjects, but Ethics, pure and simple, 
finds its first true origin among the Greeks. 

In the lower culture-steps high morality is neither incul- 
cated by the priests nor attributed to the spirits or gods. 
Even to races merely barbaric and outside the strict pale 
of savagism divine goodness means nothing more or less 
than personal favoritism. The ancient Jews, it will be 
remembered, regarded it as a most signal mark of divine 
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wisdom that the sun should be stayed from its course in 
order that they might ruthlessly massacre and cut to 
pieces a hostile army; which, moreover, was seeking its 
homeland, stolen from them by the rapacity of the Semitic 
invaders. 

Ethics of a similarly primitive character are found 
among the modern Egyptian fellaheen, despite the in- 
fluence of the Koran, for detection in theft is to them 
a sign of divine displeasure ; “if God were favorable,” they 
seem to say, “he would have assisted me in this theft.” 
The disregard for human life, seen in savage and semi- 
savage tribes is an evidence of a low standard of morality, 
and chastity, as part of the code of morals, is a concept 
comparatively recent in date of origin. Injuries, no matter 
how caused, are invariably answered by retaliation. 

This system requires that any damage to person or prop- 
erty, even if done unintentionally or in self-defense, must 
be avenged by inflicting a similar injury. “No distinction,” 
says John S. Hittell, in his ‘Mental Growth of Mankind,^ 
“is made as to the obligation of retaliation between treach- 
erous assassination and justifiable ohmicide.” If the victom 
of the wrong survived and was able to punish the offender, 
the chief duty of retaliation rested upon him, and he was 
required to get as near an equivalent for it as possible; 
if his eye had been torn out, then must he tear out his 
foe’s; if his horse had been stolen, he must steal another 
of equal value. In the case of homicide, the retaliation 
rested upon the nearest of kin, or indeed the whole tribe. 

But even this falls short of revealing the underlying 
cause of the savage’s lack of the Ethical sense. It is 
mainly due to his lack of continuity of thought. So soon as 
the physical wants of the savage are satisfied, fully satis- 
fied, he falls into a state of mental torpor. If they are not 
satisfied, then the desire for their satisfaction will precede 
all other thought and indeed, prevent it. The average 
savage mind soon tires, and one of the main obstacles that 
has confronted the inquirer into customs of savage peoples 
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is the difficulty of inducing the uncivilized man "to sustain 
a conversation requiring thought for more than five min- 
utes, or at the most, ten minutes at a time. 

The Oriental Systems of Ethics were most elaborately 
carried out. but in every case they v/ere highly restricted. 
The morality concepts of Lao-Tse and Confucius in China 
was unquestionably lofty, but they lacked the essential 
of growth. The maxims of Confucius have been the rules 
of morality for millions of people through twelve hundred 
years and they carry as much weight to them to-day as they 
did when the Han dynasty made them the standard of 
human wisdom. ‘‘They were especially adapted to the 
Chinese intellect,*^ says John Lord, “which, altho shrewd 
and ingenious, is phlegmatic, unspeculative, matter-of-fact 
and unspiritual.” He laid down many rules of conduct. 

The height of virtue is filial piety, which consists in 
obedience to authority. Some of his sayings are incisive 
and poignant, and an example may be given which is as 
true to-day as when it was penned : 

“Of all people, girls and servants are the most diffi- 
cult to behave to. If you are familiar with them they 
lose their humility, if you maintain reserve to them, 
they are discontented.” 

The morality of the Vedic literature can scarcely be 
said to exist. Morality implies conduct devoted to an 
end, but the Upanishads inculcate absolute inaction of 
body and mind, Man is taught that he must neither love 
nor hate, hope nor fear ; for the most complete mental and 
physical idleness, the utmost freedom from all emotions, 
is the nearest approach to the heavenly state of complete 
and eternal unconsciousness, which is presented as the 
highest spiritual ambition. Thus either absorption or 
annihilation are presented as the Summum Bonum. This 
might, perhaps, be regarded as doctrine, but is too negative 
to be considered as morality. 

The Ethics of the Avestas are very deeply inwoven, but 
at root they are but principles implied in a vague alliance 
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of the powers of good against the powers of evil. Naught 
is neutral, even the animals are supposed to belong to one 
side or the other, and thus, the slaying of the animal con- 
secrated to the power of evil constitutes a good deed, but 
to the good an evil one. It followed that all the possible 
actions of the world were grouped under one of these two 
divisions, and consequently all the possible morality con- 
sisted in an obedience or disobedience to the laws thus laid 
down. 

All these, however, have borne little or no influence on 
the great twofold stream of moral thought which have 
blended into modern Ethics. These two streams were the 
Jewish and the Grecian, of which the thoughts of the 
former were the more enduring, the developments of the 
latter the more complete. Jewish morality practically be- 
gins with Moses, and indeed, all its later points of view 
revert back to the great patriotic leader. An elevated 
morality is the aim of all law-givers, and the distinctive 
character of the Hebraic code of morals is its loftiness. 
What Moses says with regard to the relations of master 
and servant, to injuries inflicted on the body, to the re- 
spect due to parents, to the protection of the widow, the 
fatherless and the unfortunate, to delicacy in the treatment 
of women, to unjust judgments, to bribery and corruption, 
to revenge, hatred and covetousness, to unchastity, theft, 
murder and adultery can never be gainsaid. Its later over- 
laying with Rabbinical tradition represents perhaps the 
greatest fall in human thought, the most pitiful decline of 
early nobleness that any morality has seen. 

Far other was the Greek philosophy, which, in the field 
of Ethics advanced steadily. It had not, of course, any 
more than any other form of thought, an abrupt and abso- 
lute commencement. This is ably traced by Henry Sidg- 
wick, in his “History of Ethics,” one of the best intro- 
ductions to the subject in the English language. He says: 
“The naive and fragmentary utterances of sage precepts 
for conduct in which nascent moral reflection everywhere 
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manifests itself, supply a noteworthy element of Greek 
literature in the ‘gnomic’ poetry of the sixth and seventh 
centuries u.c. ; their importance in the development of 
Greek civilization is strikingly ch'aracterized by the tradi- 
tional enumeration of the seven sages of the sixth century ; 
and their influence on ethical thought is sufficiently shown 
in the references that Plato and Aristotle make to the 
definitions and maxims of poets and sages. But from such 
utterances as these to moral philosophy is a long step.” 

Three philosophers stand out as presenting ethical ideas 
later inculcated by Socrates, Plato and Epicurus. These 
three early thinkers were Pythagoras, Heraclitus and 
Democritus. Pythagoras (580-500 b.c.) touched upon the 
ethical side of man in his precepts of moderation, courage, 
loyalty in friendship, obedience to law and his precept of 
daily self-examination, but delivered all these as a dogma 
to a religious brotherhood. Heraclitus (530-470 b.c.) ad- 
vanced a step in his optimistic setting forth that all things 
in the world were for good, that apparent ill was due to 
non-comprehension, and advised his followers that “Wis- 
dom is to act according to Nature with understanding.” 
Democritus (460-370 b.c.), despite the unsystematic pres- 
entation of the doctrine of pleasure as the highest good, 
was clear and definite in his statements that this pleasure 
is of the higher character, that moderation and limitation 
of desires are the roads to obtaining greater pleasures, 
while his identification of the highest pleasure with “equa- 
bleness of mind” reveals intimately the nature of the man. 

But these thinkers, together with the brilliant school of 
Sophists, of whom Protagoras was the chief, reasoned 
along ethical lines in a most disjointed way. They “com- 
bined somewhat loosely the art of getting along in the 
world with the art of managing public affairs, and they 
mingled encomiastic expositions of different virtues with 
prudential justifications of virtue as a means of obtaining 
pleasure and avoiding pain.” To the clear headed Socrates,^ 
as he said, they sounded to him “like madmen disputing.”* 
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The charge that Socrates (470-399 b.c.) brought against 
the Sophists and his fellow men generally was that they 
talked about “justice,” “temperance” and “law,” yet could 
not tell what these things were. Definitions were his de- 
light, yet in his own mind he was not sure of what he 
meant by “good,” and when pressed declared that “he 
knew no good that was not good for something in particu- 
lar,” but affirmed that “good is consistent with itself, the 
beautiful is also profitable, the virtuous also pleasant.” 

The Ethics of Plato (427-347 b.c.) cannot properly be 
treated as a finished result, but rather as a continual move- 
ment from the iconoclastic position of Socrates toward 
the more complete and articulate system of Aristotle. He 
distinguished several different kinds of unphilosophic 
virtue, having very different moral values, the lowest being 
that of the vulgar prudence which abstains from sensual 
vice, not from moral aversion, but from a calculation that 
abstinence will bring a balance of pleasure; the highest 
that exhibited by an unphilosophic mind whose “spirited 
element” has been duly trained under the guidance of 
Philosophy. In Plato’s view the two fundamental virtues. 
Wisdom and Justice, in their highest form, are mutually 
involved. A wise soul will necessarily be one in which all 
elements operate in harmonious activity; and this activity 
cannot be perfect unless the rational and governing ele- 
ment is truly wise. The remaining virtues are only differ- 
ent elements or aspects of the complex soul. 

The contrast between Plato and Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) 
is so great that hasty judgment is apt to regard them as 
being radically dissentient. Instead of this, the one is an 
outcome of the other, and both found starting points in 
Socrates. Aristotle’s point of view with regard to Moral 
Excellence or Virtue was not that it was a natural feeling, 
or even a susceptibility to feeling, but that it was a settled 
habit, formed by a course of actions under rule and dis- 
cipline in which vicious excess and defect had been 
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avoided, so that the virtuous man, without internal con- 
flict, willed actions that hit the happy mean in their effects. 

With Aristotle closed the Socratic movement. Socrates 
had removed the skepticism of his times by withdrawing 
the minds of men from unsatisfactory speculations re- 
garding Nature to the study of man himself. Plato fol- 
lowed the same idea, but gave it a universal application, 
using also Ethics as the main subject of inquiry, and 
subordinating physics. Aristotle, on the other hand, with 
his emphasis on physics, metaphysics and logic, paved the 
way for a new era of skepticism and allowed Ethics to be 
set aside. His treatise on ‘‘Ethics’* is masterly and con- 
tains close thought, but nothing more clearly shows the 
bent of Aristotle’s mind than the incompleteness and incon- 
sequence shown therein, when contrasted with the per- 
spicuity of his writing along other lines. The Aristotelian 
ethics were too purely speculative to satisfy the later age 
of Greece. 

A school developed, however, headed by Zeno (342-270 
B.C.), known as the Stoics. This form of thought “sep- 
arated the moral from the worldly point of life with an 
absoluteness and definiteness that caught the imagination; 
which regarded practical goodness as the highest result 
and manifestation of its ideal of wisdom ; and which bound 
common notions of duty into an apparently complete and 
coherent system.” But here still was to be found the idea 
that virtue was a matter to be taught. Martineau opposes 
this strongly when he says : “It is evident that no distinc- 
tion is to be drawn, in such a scheme, between natural and 
moral evil. No room is left for guilt as opposed to igno- 
rance, or for retribution as opposed to discipline.” A 
further fault of the Stoics lay in their dissociation of the 
life of a philosopher from the life of an active citizen ; this 
viewpoint being due, partly, to the fact that they were 
passing through the period of the decay of the Greek city 
state. 

Zeno and the Stoics stood out against the prevailing 
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corruption, but Epicurus (341-270 b.c.) was tainted there- 
with. He maintained that pleasure is the sole ultimate 
good and pain the sole evil; that no pleasure is to be re- 
jected except for its painful consequences and no pain to 
be chosen except as a means to greater pleasure. Epicurus, 
moreover, was careful to point out that the pleasures of the 
mind were more desirable and therefore higher than the 
pleasures of the body, endeavoring to provide against 
sensual mis followings, but in this he was not successful, 
and his doctrines subsequently were perverted, especially 
when the arts of life were brought into the service of 
luxury and materialism was the creed of society. 

The importance of Stoicism is heightened by the carry- 
ing out of its principles into the Roman philosophy. Cicero 
(106-43 B.C.), indeed, claimed himself to belong to the 
Sceptical scliool, but in Ethics he was little more than a 
transcriber, while Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
followed a branch of the Stoic school. In their hands it 
took its typical note that the world as it is must be taken 
and regarded as perfect, and that the most unwise policy 
is that of supposing present errors to be confuted in a 
world that is still future. “It is not possible,'’ says Marcus 
Aurelius, “that the nature of the universe has made so 
great a mistake, either through want of power, or lack of 
skill, as that good and evil should happen indiscriminately 
to the good and bad." 

Neo-Platonism, which found its chief exponent in 
Plotinus of Alexandria (205-270 a.d.), is a strange juxta- 
position of the lofty conception of the-knowable set forth 
by Plato; the moral idealism of the Stoics, cut loose from 
nature; the hybrid P.hilo-Judaism of the close of the old 
era, and the inrush of Oriental ascetism. Plotinus was still 
sufficiently a Platonist to accord to the body some privi- 
leges, and hence avoided the mortification idea which his 
chief disciple Porphyry carried to its extreme, but Plotinus 
led the way to Oriental mysticism by reasoning that since 
all thought implies difference, or the possibility of differ- 
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ence, it is dual, and therefore God cannot be thought of. 
There must be, he argued, an essential unity prior to this 
duality, a ?^eing wholly without the possibility of differ- 
ence; and iccordingly the highest mode of human exist- 
ence, in which the soul apprehends the absolute, must be 
one in which all definite thought is transcended and all 
consciousness of self is lost in the absorbing ecstasy. 

The importance of the Ethics of Neo-Platonism lies not 
a little in the fact that it was made the basis for the only 
truly concerted attack made on Christianity, from the 
philosophic side, namely, that by the Emperor Julian, '‘the 
Apostate,” when he endeavored to restore the heathen 
worship. His effort to restore the oracle of Apollo Daph- 
neus in the famous cypress grove at Antioch is well 
known, when he arranged for a magnificent procession 
with libations, dances and incense, only to find in the 
temple one solitary old priest, who ominously offered in 
sacrifice — one tough old goose. 

"The fundamental differences between pagan and Chris- 
tian Ethics,” says Sidgwick, "do not depend on any dif- 
ference in the value set on rightness of heart or purpose, 
but on different views of the essential form or conditions 
of this inward rightness. In neither case is it presented 
purely and simply as moral rectitude. By the pagan phi- 
losophers it was always conceived under the form of 
Knowledge or Wisdom, by Christian teachers and evan- 
gelists, on the other hand, the inner springs of good con- 
duct were generally conceived as Faith and Love.” 

In a mort perspicuous treatment of the subject, W. E. H. 
Lecky, in his "History of European Morals,” says: "The 
Ethics of paganism were part of a philosophy. The Ethics 
of Christianity were part of a religion. The first were the 
speculations of a few highly cultivated individuals, and 
neither had, nor could have had, any direct influence upon 
the masses of mankind. The second were indissolubly con- 
nected with the worship, hopes and fears of a vast religious^ 
system, that acted at least as powerfully on the most 
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ignorant as on the most educated. The chief objects of 
pagan religions were to foretell the future, to explain the 
universe, to avert calamity, to obtain the assistance of the 
gods. They contained no instruments of moral teaching 
analogous to the institution of preaching, or to the moral 
preparation for the reception of the sacrament, or to con- 
fession, or to the reading of the Bible, or to religious 
education, or to united prayer for spiritual benefits. To 
make men virtuous was no more the duty of the pagan 
priest than of the physician. 

But it was the distinguishing characteristic of Chris- 
tianity that its moral influence was not indirect, casual, 
remote or spasmodic. Unlike all pagan religions, it made 
moral teaching a main function of its clergy, moral dis- 
cipline the leading object of its service, moral dispositions 
the necessary condition of the due performance of its rites. 
By the pulpit, by its ceremonies, by all the agencies of 
power it possessed, it labored systematically and unceas- 
ingly for the regeneration of mankind. To amalgamate 
the two spheres of philosophic morality and relationship 
to the supernatural, to incorporate moral culture with 
religion, and thus to enlist in behalf of the former that 
desire to enter, by means of ceremonial observances, into 
direct communication with Heaven — which experience has 
shown to be one of the most universal and powerful pas- 
sions of mankind — was among the most important achieve- 
ments of Christianity.” 

It is not relevant here to trace the various conflicting 
doctrinal opinions which disturbed the early Christian 
Church, altho a great many of these were questions inti- 
mately related to morality; but the development of the 
monastic system, by reason of the relation it bore to the 
ancient morality, cannot be overlooked. The Oriental 
view of asceticism which was noted in Neo-Platonism 
was eagerly accepted by the Eastern monks, and the life 
of the hermit and the anchorite became regarded as an 
especially sacred life. The central conceptions of the 
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monastic life were the insistence of the meritoriousness of 
complete abstinence from carnal desires, and the com- 
plete renunciation of the world. These, of course, had 
been foreshadowed in the pagan world by the Vestal 
Virgins and similar orders, but not even in the gymnos- 
ophists, or hermits of India, did asceticism grow to such 
appalling limits. 

“There is, perhaps,” says Lecky, “no phase in the moral 
history of mankind of a deeper or more painful interest 
than this ascetic epidemic. A hideous, sordid and emaci- 
ated maniac, without knowledge, without patriotism, with- 
out natural affection, passirig his life in a long routine of 
useless and atrocious self-torture and quailing before the 
ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain, had become the 
ideal of the nations. For six months, St. Macarius of 
Alexandria slept in a marsh, and exposed his body to the 
stings of venomous flies ; his disciple, St. Eusebius, had fas- 
tened to his body chains and bars of iron weighing one 
hundred and fifty pounds ; St. Sabinus would only eat corn 
that had become rotten and nauseous by being left for a 
month in stagnant water; the cleanliness of the body was 
regarded as a pollution of the soul, and the saints were 
most admired who had become one hideous mass of 
clotted filth. An anchorite once imagined he saw the 
devil, as he noted gliding before him through the desert, 
a naked creature black with filth and years of exposure, 
and with white hair floating to the wind ; it was St. Mary 
of Egypt, who had thus, for forty-seven years, been ex- 
piating her sins. But of all the evidences of the loath- 
some excesses to which this spirit was carried, the life of 
St. Simeon Stylites is probably the most remarkable. He 
built successively three pillars, the last being sixty feet 
high and scarcely two cubits (42 inches) in circum- 
ference, and on this pillar, during thirty years, he remained 
exposed to every change of climate, ceaselessly and rapidly 
bending his body in prayer, despite diseased conditions of* 
a terrible nature. (Certain details of Lecky's description 
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are omitted.) From every quarter pilgrims of every de- 
gree thronged to do him homage. A crowd of prelates fol- 
lowed him to the grave, and the general voice of mankind 
pronounced him to be the model of a Christian saint,'' 

With such men, living such a life, visions and miracles 
necessarily were habitual. In the ghastly gloom of the 
sepulcher, where amid moldering corpses they took up 
their abode; in the long hours of the nights of penance, 
visible forms of lust or terror appeared to haunt them, 
and strange dramas were enacted by those who were con- 
tending for their souls. Most terrible of all were the 
struggles of young and ardent men, physically incapable of 
a life of celibacy, the agonies of whose struggles the Lives 
of the Saints paint with an appalling vividness. St. 
Benedict, in the desert, is said to have been tortured by the 
recollection of a beautiful girl he had once seen, and only 
regained his composure by rolling in thorns. St. John of 
Lycopolis had not seen a woman for forty-eight years. St. 
Arsenius, asked for his prayers by a young Roman girl 
who had flung herself at his feet, replied indignantly “that 
the only prayer he would make would be to forget her.” 
The monkish historians tell tales innumerable of the 
saints refusing to see their dying mothers or sisters for 
fear of the contamination of a woman's presence. 

This was, unquestionably, the revulsion from the loose- 
ness that had characterized the decline of the Roman 
Empire, and before pointing out what a moral revolution 
Christianity worked in this regard, it might be well briefly 
to present woman's place in the world prior to that time. 
In savage life, the beauty of the woman has no place, for 
beauty will not survive the hardships of such life, and the 
wife is slave to the man merely, and ministers to his de- 
sires. The purchasing of wives, thus giving the right of 
absolute possession, is an early fatal error and its aban- 
donment is ever the first step onward. 

In the early Greek poems conjugal tenderness is seen, 
and the heroic love of Alcestis, the filial piety of Anti- 
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gone, the fidelity of Penelope, the resignation of Iphigenia, 
and the joyousness of Nausicaa are all types of excellence. 
In a later period, however, the wife fell to a life of perfect 
seclusion, from which she was not expected to emerge, 
while the ioremost and most dazzling type of Ionic woman- 
hood was the hetera or courtesan. This had come about 
largely by ihe voluptuous worship of Aphrodite, courtesans 
being necessarily the priestesses of her temples. In sim- 
ilar fashion the rites of Isis were decadent in the extreme, 
while at Babylon, Biblis, Cyprus, Corinth, Miletus, Ten- 
edos, Lesbos and Abydos strange schools were reared 
under the shadow of the temple walls. 

The Romans, far less imaginative and responsive to 
the passions than the Greeks, had a domestic life of a 
higher order. It was noted by Greek writers as a matter 
of surprise that a Roman was quite willing to have his 
mother, wife or sister meet his guests, and the early; 
Republic was almost austere. But the inundation of East- 
ern luxury and morals and the decadent sensitivism of 
Greece was fatal to moral purity, and lacking the Hellenic 
sense of esthetic fitness. Rome, in later years, plunged into 
the most feverish state of abnormality and uncontrolled 
openness of immorality. 

The natural revulsion from this has been seen in the 
monkish asceticism, but fortunately this was merely a pass- 
ing phase of the Church, and aside from its continuance 
in the form of celibacy as attached to the clergy, practically 
is now no more. It was some time before the idea of 
woman as the enemy died out, as for example until quite 
recently a rule prevailed requiring women to be gloved, 
lest they should profane the sacrament by receiving it 
into their hands. The change from this began when the 
great Arian controversy closed ; the Christian philosophers 
turned from dialectics to devotion and realized that the 
Christian virtues were those which are more frequently 
seen in women. Moreover, converts were more easily-* 
made in barbarian nations among the women, and the 
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work of women in aiding the missionaries fanned the fires 
of zeal for their salvation. The growing reverence for the 
Virgin Mary was a further factor in elevating and purify- 
ing the ideal of woman and softening the manners of men. 
The Protestant Reformation, taking away from men and 
women the prop of an infallible Church, and making them 
both equal in the sight of God, afforded the last religious 
and moral step of placing woman on the same ethical level 
as the stronger sex. 

The antithesis to this idea of freedom was the doctrine 
of Augustine (354-430), who pressed the belief of man’s 
incapacity to obey God’s will by his unaided moral energy 
to a point where it was difficult to reconcile it with the 
freedom of the will. This found little favor with Scotus 
Erigena (810-877), who, through the medium of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, was a Neo-Platonist, a disciple of Plato 
and Plotinus. Abelard (1079-1142) illustrated the effort 
to harmonize the dialectical effort to obtain satisfaction for 
the reason in orthodoxy and the mystical effort to find a 
place therein for religious fervor. 

Grotius (1583-1645) is perhaps the first modern origi- 
nal thinker along ethical lines. He declared that Natural 
Law is a part of divine law that follows necessarily from 
the essential nature of man, and is therefore as unalterable, 
even by God himself, as the truths of mathematics. He 
was opposed by the Cambridge Platonists and by Cum- 
berland, who endeavored to bring out the more social and 
at the same time the more rational side of human nature. 

Out of their position was developed what came to be 
known as the Moral Sense School, represented by Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson. ‘‘According to these writers,” says 
John S. Mackenzie, “we have an intuitive perception of 
the distinction between right and wrong, similar to the 
esthetic perception of the distinction between the beauti- 
ful and the ugly, but at the same time this perception is 
capable of explanation. It depends on the social nature 
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of man. What is beneficial to society strikes one naturally 
as good, what is harmful is instinctively regarded as bad.” 

This school gave rise to three later forms, known as the 
Intuitionist, the Rational and the Utilitarian. Intuition- 
ism may be described generally as the theory that actions 
are right or wrong according to their own intrinsic nature 
and not in virtue of any ends outside themselves which 
they tend to realize. Thus truth-speaking would be re- 
garded as*’a duty, not because it is essential to social well- 
being but because it is right in its own nature. In the nar- 
rower sense of the term Intuitionism is understood to mean 
the doctrine which refers the judgment upon actions to 
the tribunal of Conscience, understood as a faculty which 
admits of no question or appeal. 

Rationalism finds its strongest exponent in Kant. He 
argued that bad actions are essentially inconsistent with 
themselves, or at least that there is an inconsistency in the 
principle upon which they proceed. The moral action is 
in this respect exactly similar to the intellectual life. An 
error cannot consistently be carried out, neither can a sin. 

From the Utilitarian point of view, the moral life is 
conceived as directed toward a definite end, the attainment 
of pleasure, and more definitely, of the greatest possible 
pleasure of all sentient creatures. According to this school 
it is conceivably possible to set forth a true standard of 
morality, but it is seen that it is not a practical possibility 
by reason of the number of disturbing factors in the prob- 
lem. The Utilitarian feels, however, that the net sum of 
the results of all the tests of human action are summed up 
in the common sense of mankind and that study will re- 
veal thi essential moral precepts. 

Most of the writers of the Evolutionist school hold that 
there is a gradual process forever in operation and that 
various forms of moral action and moral judgment arise 
in the course of it, but that it is not possible to give any* 
clear account of the ultimate goal. It must be taken simpi/ 
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as it is and life must be lived in the best conformity with 
its observed laws. 

But there is a sense of dissatisfaction in all schools of 
thoup^ht that lead nowhither, and as was shown in the 
chapter on the development of the Moral Conception, an 
ideal all men have. “Taking the world as it stands,^’ says 
Mackenzie, “we do not find that it is a homogeneous whole. 
It is a struggling, developing process, like unto the con- 
tinual conflict between Light and Darkness. The student 
of Ethics, from the point of view of Idealism, is not an 
indifferent spectator of this struggle. He looks for the 
evidence of the triumph of Light. In what direction this 
triumph will come, he will hardly undertake to prophesy, 
but in his study of life and history he is interested to watch 
not simply the direction in which at any time things are 
moving, in the swaying to and fro of opposing forces, but 
rather in trying to bring out the significance of the move- 
ment and its bearing upon the gradual unfolding of the 
idea which it involves.” 

Thus the History of Ethics reaches back into the past 
and forward into the future. Withotit the former it would 
be empty, without the latter it would be blind. This is the 
golden link which binds all the stages of ethical develop- 
ment together, which makes Aristotle the exegete of Plato, 
monasticism the corrective of Roman luxury, Utilitarian- 
ism the balance wheel for mysticism and Reason the sol- 
vent of Intuitionism. To remember where the race has 
stood possesses interest, to realize where it stands now 
holds vast importance, but chiefest of all is to discern 
whither the world is tending. 



CHAPTER III 

THE HISTORY OF LAW 

It is a positive loss to the community that the word 
“Law” possesses so unpleasing and ominous a sound. 
Man does not, with any degree of ardor, kiss the rod that 
punishes, but it is lamentable that the punitive and re- 
strictive thoughts of law should take priority of place in 
human thought. Of the four learned professions, affection 
finds a place in three of them. The family physician was 
often greatly beloved ; the parish clergyman was a man “to 
all the country dear” ; the statesman possessed the power 
of thrilling with patriotic fervor, but the great lawyers 
awake no responsive chord in the heart ; they are respected, 
honored, esteemed by the people, but never linked in a 
communion of happy fellowship. 

Yet no great department of man’s higher thought and 
activity is more closely connected with his actual life than 
the law. Because law is that body of customs which are 
enforced by the community, it is that which regulates 
man’s conduct toward his fellow men, which controls his 
gross passions and restrains his rude impulses. It renders 
possible common life. To a great degree, it takes its rise 
in the demands of trade and it makes that trade practicable. 
Much of it arises spontaneously with the possession of 
property and it renders possession possible. In other 
words, it arises spontaneously in connection with man’s 
social life and its distinctiveness from custom lies only in 
the fact that Law is so necessary to the existence of society 
and the common activity that it is enforced by authority. 

253 
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There is a general sense in which Law may be regarded 
as the definite setting forth of the will of the whole people^ 
that which Rousseau calls the '^general will to do,” that 
which Kant defines as “the totality of the conditions under 
which the will of one may be united with the will of an- 
other according to a universal law of freedom” and which 
Savigny declares to be “the rule whereby is defined the 
visible limit within which the existence of each individual 
gains sure and free room.” 

In the sense of the earlier relations of man, this determi- 
nation of Law as being the net sum of his customs is true. 
The earliest Law in the world was the declaration made by 
a father of a group with reference to his own comfort., 
Thus when he bade his wife cook a deer he merely gave a 
command, when he ordered the woman to prepare all the 
spoils of his chase he made a domestic law. It became a 
custom and a household statute. The breaking from the 
group relation and the gradual importance of the tribe 
brought to light the truth that increasing complexity of 
life required increasing complexity of means of sustain- 
ing it. 

This body of custom, of course, cannot be traced to any 
inspiration or historical lawgiver. Yet was this custom 
regarded as binding upon every person in the group. 
“Furthermore,” remarks Guy C. Lee in his ‘Historical 
Jurisprudence,' one of the most useful books on the sub- 
ject, “that custom was enforced in n rude manner, either 
by permitting the person injured in its violation to avenge 
himself as best he could or by depriving the offender of 
certain rights, such as the aid and society of the members 
of the group. In such a state Law would be best defined 
as that body of customs regarded as binding upon the 
members of a group or class and enforced by their au- 
thority. 

“This is Law as first discerned in all nations; it is the 
form in which it constantly appears in the course of his- 
tory. It is too often confused and intermingled with re- 
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ligion, art and social problems, especially with morality, 
and this latter confusion has produced some of the most 
ghastly pages in the history of mankind. Yet morality has 
ever guided and stimulated law to a higher and juster con- 
ception of its task, while law at the same time has rendered 
the demands of morality more sharply defined and more 
exacting.” 

But it seems clear that there is such a thing as the His- 
tory of the Science of Law in the development of Juris- 
prudence. The central stream of this historical develop- 
ment has followed the lines of the Law of Babylon, of 
Greece and of Rome. The Phenicians are some- 
times credited with the giving of laws, whereas they made 
none, but transmitted from one nation to another. The 
Jewish law obtained an importance utterly out of propor- 
tion to the size or political importance of the nation, an 
importance largely due to its being indissolubly connected 
with that religion which formed the foundation of the 
ecclesiastical system most largely adopted by modern 
civilization. The Hindu law is also of importance, as it 
is to-day the law of a vast empire, being enforced by the 
English authorities, who realize that it possesses certain 
features especially valuable among the people with whom 
it found its origin. 

The Brehon Law of Ireland is a monument of keen in- 
terest, altho it took little place in the development of mod- 
ern systems. It most completely preserves the Celtic form 
of the Aryan law, having entirely escaped the influence 
of the Semitic and Roman systems, but it was most un- 
wisely superseded by the English law. The judges who 
enforced the demands of the conquerors of Ireland entirely 
failed to see that a self-grown law was valuable for the 
people, and not a little of the disastrous mismanagement 
of Ireland has been due to the fact that the old Brehon 
Law was set aside. 

Babylonian law may be taken as the first system observ- 
able after the period of the domination of savagery by 
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custom had passed by. It bears within itself, moreover, 
the evidence that it was not an orijrinated system but a 
developed system, and the complex Babylonian civilization 
which was built u])on the Sumerian and Accadian founda- 
tions went back to the early peoples for its law as it did 
for its literature. Just as a large part of the liturgies of 
the Babylonian religion were in the Sumerian tongue, just 
as Sumerian was a classical language in the schools (even 
as Latin is used in the Roman Catholic Church and is 
taught in the schools to-day), so did the Babylonians find 
in Sumerian law the beginnings of their system. 

It may be somewhat of a surprise to find that those 
features of financial life that are regarded as particularly 
modern should be found in the Laws of Hammurabi (circa 
2300 B.c,). Thus banking evidently had reached a high 
point, and one tablet remains showing that money had 
been advanced during the harvest, but that on the harvest 
day it was to be repaid at a rate of 20 per cent. Even the 
modern “dealing in futures'’ seems to have been practiced 
in a measure, and contracts and mortgages were known 
and understood. The antiquity of the law as a whole is 
seen in the matrimonial and family relations. A bride 
was to be purchased with a given sum of money, but she 
might be readily divorced by the husband, who, however, 
in such case was to pay her a sum not less than the sum 
he had paid originally to her father as purchase money. 

The Law of Egypt possessed the curious persistence that 
was characteristic of the ancient kingdom. No portion of 
this earth's surface has witnessed as many political revolu- 
tions as ancient Egypt. It was conquered at various times 
by barbarous races; it was rent asunder continually by 
civil war; its successive dynasties possessed capitals far 
apart from each other and pretenders were innumerable. 
Later the Persians, Greeks, Macedonians, Romans and 
Arabs successively held the crown, but in spite of all mis- 
adventures a certain national entity remained intact. The 
principal cause of this was the ease with which crops wer^ 
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produced with but little labor and the incredibly small cost 
of living. Trades and professions increased, became set- 
tled and rooted, and culture grew to such a point that each 
successive group of invaders were absorbed by Egypt and 
were utterly unable to make a barbarian impress upon a 
nation so absolutely solidified. 

These same conditions operated to produce a developed 
customary law or a body of law which was universally 
binding and not dependent upon legislative enactment. 
The small size of the country, the insistence upon the king 
as being also the chief of religion and even semi-divine 
made him also the arbitrator of justice. But the facility 
of writing in Egypt, the close touch secured in a region 
so densely populated, the rigid division into governed and 
governing classes led to a most elaborate system of pre- 
cedents. All the rulings of previous monarchs were writ- 
ten down and compiled, referred to by the judges (who 
were thirty in number during the greater part of the em- 
pire), adjudications made according to this body of law> 
while a case that did not fall under this ruling was trans- 
mitted to the king, who judged it personally and rendered 
a '^decree,” which thereupon became a precedent. 

One of the most distinguishing features of Egyptian 
law was the important part played by the child. In Baby- 
lon it was no unusual thing for a father to sell his son; 
among the Hebrews the same practice was not uncommon ; 
a threefold sale was the legal fiction by which a Roman, 
father emancipated his child, but it was far other in 
Egypt. This was due to the extraordinary form of the 
marriage contract in which the husband either gave the 
wife full control of property or at least a share of more 
than half, and wherein he bound himself to consider her 
first-born son his heir and provided an extra payment as 
balm to her wounded feelings should he bring into the 
house another wife beside her. 

Certain aspects of the Jewish law bear thoroly charac- 
tetistic marks. Thus there was absolutely no distinction/ 
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between legitimate and illegitimate children. As long as 
the father of the house was the father of the child, the 
mother was immaterial, and a barren woman was glad to 
have her personal slave bear children to her husband, as 
by a sort of indulgent fiction they would be deemed her 
children and she would be freed from the reproach of 
sterility, which was regarded as a divine curse. From 
this it is plain to see why adultery dealt only with the 
invasion of another man’s rights in his wife. The woman 
had no corresponding rights. 

Perhaps even better known was the rule that the 
brother of a dead man must marry the widow, ir- 
respective of his own family, and the child of 
such a union was the heir. If all the children were 
girls, then the property was permitted to pass to the girl, 
but in such a case the Priestly Code provided that she must 
marry within the tribe, in order to prevent property pass- 
ing out of the hands of the tribe. The slavery laws also 
possessed many curious factors, and the idea of freedom 
from debt and slavery every fifty years (the Jubilee Year) 
was entirely unique, tho there seems little reason to sup- 
pose that it was carried out or that it ever was regarded 
as more than a Utopian suggestion. 

The bitter antipathy to usury is conspicuous in Hindu 
Law. The Brahman was absolutely forbidden to take in- 
terest, but as the form of barter not seldom was cattle, 
this was modified by the admission that in the case of loan 
of cattle the milk and sometimes the produce were to be 
accounted the profit of the lender. In the later laws of 
Manu the merchant caste was allowed to take interest 
which was to be not higher than 15 per cent, and interest 
was compounded. Compounded interest, however, if taken 
by any other than the merchant caste was a grave sin, with 
heavy spiritual punishments. 

The Law of Greece points clearly back to an inheritance 
of custom, but it was conspicuous that in its central points 
there was a marked divergence. The laws of Athens and 
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Sparta were strongly dissimilar not only in their severity 
but also in their very point of view. In Athens there was 
a law of freedom for the individual; in Sparta he was 
subservient to the state ; in Crete as a noble he was a war- 
rior under the invader, but as a commoner he did not exist 
legally. 

The Spartan constitution might be considered demo- 
cratic in view of the fact that under it all Spartans fared 
alike and in its palmy days were financially on the same 
footing. This would be not a little erroneous according ta 
the modern view of democracy. As the Spartans always 
were a minority in the state which bore their name, it was 
a class rule of a most rigid order, and they alone possessed 
the right of franchise and conducted all international 
negotiations. ‘The great contribution of Sparta to the 
jurisprudence of the world,” says Lee, “is the clear con- 
ception of a customary law, binding upon all, yet not de- 
pending either upon a divine revelation or a sacred order.” 

The Athenian conception of law was very different,, 
even as the characteristics of the two cities were unlike^ 
Its first chief movement was the establishment of the court 
of the Areopagus to determine between degrees of man- 
slaughter, which crimes were to be considered murder 
punishable with death, and which justifiable and accidental 
homicide, to be compensated by money payment. The 
famous Laws of Draco (620 b.c.), which have become a 
synonym for severity, were an attempt to check a growing 
sentiment in favor of a more democratic law than that of 
the king and the noble-filled Areopagus. 

The severity of the Draconian code led to still greater 
confusion and turmoil, opening the way for Solon (638- 
B.C.), who took the entire question in hand and dealt with 
it most ably. Perhaps his chiefest work was that of defi- 
nitely designating a man's property to be his own and 
that of his family, making his next of kin heirs at law.. 
But, at the same time, as a prospective citizen, the father 
lost most of his claims over his son, and the old Aryfcn 
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rights of the father were largely set aside. Father and 
son were individuals and to be treated as such. It is this 
insistence on the individual which is the foundation of 
Solon’s great work, and its line of influence lay in the 
fact that it showed law to be the product of human reason 
and therefore open to amendment and change rather than 
a divine decree to be adhered to undeviatingly under 
penalty. 

With Roman Law a greater importance appears. To the 
Roman mind all things must be devoted to utilitarianism, 
all forces directed to the advancement of Rome. Philoso- 
phies amused, religions interested, games excited, but that 
which should make Rome great really mattered. 

The most important event in the history of early Roman 
Law was the enactment of the Twelve Tables. These an- 
cient laws furnished the text and groundwork upon which 
was based all subsequent jurisprudence, and when the 
changing conditions rendered their provisions inadequate 
the ingenuity of the lawyers was directed to deducing from 
them such principles as would apply to novel cases. It 
was compiled 451 b.c., but in reality is the sum of the con- 
clusions of the earlier period. The penalties attached to 
injury by charms and incantations in itself shows the 
extreme antiquity of these tables. 

The rise of the praetors, or third consuls, gave birth to 
the substitution of a system of equity for the strict letter 
of the law. Furthermore, it led to a practice of each 
praetor announcing, at his appointment, the manner in 
which he would interpret the law. These statements be- 
came during the office of that praetor a bond of honor, and 
after the conclusion of his term a definite law, thus allow- 
ing for constant change and improvement. The first prae- 
tor system was begun in 367 b.c., and tho its operation 
was excellent, yet, confined as it was to citizens, a great 
injustice was rendered upon aliens, until in 242 b.c. a 
second praetor was added, with special jurisdiction over 
those who were not citizens. 
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The development of the empire was so carefully and 
heedfully done that not until 300 years after the establish- 
ment of the monarchical principle did it become apparent 
that republican forms had been swept away and that the 
emperor as the final court of appeal practically was the 
only court. After the time of Hadrian the right of pro- 
posing new legislation became the exclusive prerogative 
of the emperor. The carrying out of this extended body 
of law became a task of some difficulty and a great deal of 
importance, and the legal profession rose to great dignity, 
all the chief posts in the empire going to trained lawyers, 
so that in the matter of equity and the equitable interpre- 
tation of obligation Roman Law has never been surpassed. 

The Justinian Code, compiled after the conversion of 
the emperors to Christianity, was a marvelous piece of 
work. The aim of Justinian (527 a.d.) was to diminish 
the length of the lawsuits, to do away with the confusion 
in the mass of constitutions prepared with the 200 years 
preceding by Gregorianus, Hermogenianus, Theodosius 11 . 
and others and to declare null and void all that was not 
contained in the new code. The changes were not radical, 
except in the case of the child, wherein the father lost all 
rights of disposal and the child was given a right to life 
and liberty. 

Two other factors remain to be considered in the devel- 
opment to Modern Law — namely, the influence of the 
Ecclesiastical rulings and the Barbarian codes. The 
Canon Law of the Church assumed great importance in 
the Middle Ages, and the stupendous work of Gratian in 
gathering and arranging all the various Papal and episco- 
pal rulings added to its importance. 

The Code Napoleon, which after the Justinian Code 
is the most influential body of legal doctrine, possessed 
three sources. The most primitive of these were the 
‘coutumes,' or customs, which consisted of the feudal de- 
cisions of the seigneurs or nobles who found the legaL 
confusion of the Middle Ages impossible in a decentral- 
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ized government. In 'coutume’ days each district had a 
different set of laws, based upon the personality of the 
seigneur. The second source, the ‘ordonnances,’ were 
monarchical decrees by Louis XIV. and XV., determining 
the outlines of proposed reforms, of which, however, few 
were carried out. The third was the Roman Law. 

The creation of the Consulate, with Napoleon as the 
first Consul, gave the impetus to organization, and in 1807 
the Code Napoleon was issued. Its influence was far- 
reaching. It was embraced by most of Europe, and even 
where a more scientific set of statutes has replaced it, the 
fundamentals of the Code Napoleon are still there. 

The English Law, unlike that of the Continental sys- 
tems, is not that of a code. Its history is emphatically a 
record of precedents, and therefore is not to be regarded 
as the product of specific lawmakers, but the genius of the 
judges. The first true compiler of cases was Bracton, 
and his is but the first of a long line of names that has 
descended through the history of English law. 

There are few studies which contain more of the real 
lives of people than Law, which, both from its individual 
and its national standpoint, brings to light almost every 
practical query of the human mind. The strange barbaric 
customs of semi-civilized nations, as well as the hyper- 
polished differences of civilized nations, appear in Inter- 
national Law; the half-hidden realization of the ever- 
lurking threatening powers of Nature, show their head 
in Maritime Law ; the Ultima Thule of human shrewdness 
appears in Commercial Law; the finest and noblest senses 
of equity appear in Civil Law ; the most amazing evidences 
of moral disease show their repulsive selves in Criminal 
Law; indeed, matters of vital interest and importance 
occupy every nook and cranny of the immense territory 
of Jurisprudence. It has been well summarized: '"And 
what more is required of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” This is the aim 
and goal of all Law. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

“Religion,” says Max Muller, in a historic phrase, “is 
as old as the world we know.” 

No research however far carried, no analysis however 
subtly done, no exploration however complete but has 
shown man in possession of the religious idea. Indeed it 
could not be otherwise. In man mind operates upon 
matter, and whenever matter is set in motion indepen- 
dently of man he looks for a cause; neither does he rest 
content until he has found it. If the cause is readily trace- 
able, he traces it; if it is too distant for his apprehension, 
he ascribes it to a personal force other than his own, and 
because incomprehensible to him, greater. If man could 
explain all things, there would be no need of a conception 
of God; but as long as there is so vast an array of phe- 
nomena which, with Herbert Spencer, must be classed as 
the ‘Unknowable,' so long will a supreme cause be pro- 
jected. 

The first literature of the world was religious litera- 
ture, the first discernible customs of the world were reli- 
gious customs, the first ceremonials of the world were 
religious ceremonials, the first laws of the world were 
religious laws, the first government of the world was 
religious government, and culture is declared most em- 
phatically by the consensus of anthropologists to have 
found its beginnings in religion. 

Thanks to the assiduous labors of the men of science 
263 
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through ages past and in the present, the laws of nature 
have been laid down with such exactitude, and the modern 
man fondly thinks himself so wise in the understanding 
of them that it is at times difficult to conceive a time when 
of knowledge of natural laws there was none. “And yet 
to him who knows not the laws of a thing’s movements,” 
says F. B. Jevons in his ‘Introduction to the History of 
Religion,' “the thing’s behavior is as tho it had no law, 
for he does not know what it will do next. If, then, we 
suppose a time when no natural laws had been discovered, 
all things must have appeared to happen at haphazard, and 
primitive man’s experience must have consisted of a 
stream of events as disjointed and disconnected as the 
successive incidents in a dream.” 

This apparent confusion in circumadjacent nature 
would be greatly enhanced by the complications that occur 
in sleep. The primitive man dreams of distant scenes that 
he visits in his sleep. It is clear, from the evidence of 
those who saw his sleeping body, that his body certainly 
did not travel; therefore he or his soul must be separable 
from the body and must have traveled while his body lay 
unmoving and unmoved. But he also dreams of those 
who are dead and whose bodies, he may be aware, cannot 
be existent in the form that he sees them. Wherefore he 
argues, not unnaturally, that death does not entirely dissi- 
pate them, since they can so appear. 

These two concepts form the foundation stones of any 
history of religion. From them, it would seem, all later 
religions have evolved, and there is not the most complex 
and advanced doctrine of scholastic erudition that cannot 
be traced back to these early ideals of man. This realiza- 
tion of a Superior Being transcending the forces of the 
Universe would awake all the sentiments of awe, worship 
and reverence ; the desire to propitiate the evil moods and 
to ingratiate the beneficent moods of that Being or Beings 
would lead to all forms of prayer, sacrifice and worship; 
the belief in the continuance of life after death solves the 
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riddle of existence, reveals a possible adjudication of dif- 
ferences and wrongs sustained here, which even in bar- 
baric communities is a matter of strained interest. 

Who can forget the description of the reception of the 
Christian missionaries in Barbaric England as told by the 
Venerable Bede? When the new preachers of the doc- 
trines that were to overspread civilization first appeared 
in King Edwin’s hall and questions arose as to whether 
they should be given a fair hearing or no, an old chief 
arose in the midst of the hall and said, “O King, as we 
sit by night around the fire in the hall and make good 
cheer, it often happens that a little bird flies for a moment 
into the heat and light ; it comes out of the cold and dark- 
ness and then it goes out into the cold and darkness; but 
none can tell whence it comes and none can tell whither 
it goes. And so is our own life. We come, and the saga 
men cannot tell us whence; we go, and they cannot tell 
us whither. Therefore, if there be any who can give us 
certainty about a future state, in Odin’s name, let us hear 
them.” 

Thus at the earliest point whereon the subject can be 
touched, certain definite concepts arising from the two 
great primal ideas are found already existent. Some slight 
defining of these perhaps will serve to show how the his- 
tory of Religion may be said to have begun. 

First — The Belief in the Supernatural. This was noth- 
ing more than the recognition that a power existed which 
the individual man could not control ; or even further, that 
there was a force above the power of man to controL 
This gave rise to Fear. 

Second — That the Supernatural was Personal. The 
primitive man was unable to conceive of force as an ab- 
stract conception, wherefore all forms of force must be 
the result of motion begun by some person or persons. 
This gave rise to Polytheism. 

Third — ^That the Supernatural possessed both beneficejrt 
and malefic attributes; that at times it would assist, at 
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other times hinder, but that, being supernatural, its proc- 
esses were hazy, sometimes bad, sometimes good. This 
gave rise to the classification of gods and demons and led 
to Dualism. 

Fourth — ^That the Good Spirit could be induced to admit 
to favoritism a petitioner, and that thereby the Supernatu- 
ral influence could be secured. This gave rise to Worship. 

Fifth — That the Evil Spirit could be partly bribed or 
propitiated by gifts. As, however, an evil spirit would 
desire evil gifts, the most horrible self-denials were prac- 
ticed to win the favor of the demon. This gave rise to 
Sacrifice. 

Sixth — That a multiplicity of gods and demons, each 
with his preferred system of reverence or propitiation, re- 
quired the existence of a body of knowledge as to means 
of approach. This gave rise to various forms of Priest- 
hood. 

Seventh — ^That somewhat, other than the body, contin- 
ued after death, and that the virtues in life were among the 
immortal attributes. This led to Ancestor worship. 

Eighth. — That the gods and demons possess power not 
only during life but after death. This led to what may be 
called the ‘justice of the future.' 

Ninth — That the wrath of the supernatural powers may 
be excited by an individual, but that it may affect a whole 
tribe, and therefore that the tribe was responsible for its 
safety on the actions of the individual. This led to Taboo. 

Tenth — That the protection of the God or the leniency 
of the demon was fully secured by joining him in the par- 
taking of the sacrifice offered to him, by him indwelt and 
thus transferred to the partakers. This led to the Sacri- 
ficial Meal. 

Man, at the time of his first appearance, had a close 
relation to forest life, and it would be entirely an expected 
matter if his first objects of worship would be connected 
with the forest. The forest, however, was a home and 
was beneficent; but it was infested with dangerous crea- 
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tures, and of these perhaps the most deadly was the 
venomous snake. Probably the worships of love and fear 
arose simultaneouslyj,. but the earliest fact m the history 
of religion shows in operation both the worship of the 
Tree and of the Serpent. 

Tree Worship was a universal rite. ‘There is little 
doubt,” says C. Fergusson in his Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship,' ‘‘that most if not all races, at some period of their 
development, have regarded the tree as the home, the 
haunt, the embodiment of spiritual essence, capable of 
more or less independent life and activity, able to detach 
itself from its material habitat and to appear in human or 
animal form. This belief has left innumerable traces in 
art and literature, has largely shaped the usages and 
legends of the peasantry and impressed its influence on 
the ritual of almost all the primitive religions of mankind. 
There is, indeed, scarcely a country of the world where' 
the tree has not, at one time or another, been approached 
with reverence and fear.” 

Side by side with Tree- Worship is found the worship of 
the Serpent. Setting aside the question of Dragon wor- 
ship as being an appendage to the greater scope of Ser- 
pent-Worship it is seen that this is of as great extent in 
antiquity. The serpent mounds of Ohio testify to the 
extreme antiquity in America and the serpent charms of 
France to its greater antiquity in Europe; while, if its 
persistence be sought, to this day Naga or Serpent worship 
in India claims tens of millions of devout adherents, Afri- 
can voodooism is full of it, and even in Europe, serpent 
temples were built in Finland with the last century. 

Serpent lore has a large place in certain forms of 
Buddhism. The Upanishads refer to the “Science of Ser- 
pents, by which is meant the wisdom of the mysterious 
Nagas, who are fabulous creatures who occupy a place 
among the beings superior to man.” The serpent was the 
oracle of the lonians, and became the Agatha Daemon ot* 
a later time. The serpent in Jewish tradition pointed 
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Adam and Eve to the Sacred Trees, those of Knowledge 
and Life, and later a brazen serpent formed a means of 
checking a plague. In Egypt and India, the serpent was 
the symbol of royal wisdom. Throughout the Eastern 
world the serpent was regarded as an active force in the 
creation of the first man, he is called ‘father snake' and 
^grandfather snake’ in a score of tongues and to this clay 
the rulers of Abyssinia account the snake the founder of 
their dynasty. In Central Africa, if a youth displays 
unusual powers there is a general belief expressed in the 
proverb, ‘He must have had a snake for his father.’ 

Both Tree-Worship and Serpent- Worship, moreover, 
led the way to the worship of the Principle of Life. This 
Phallic worship was universal, and no early religion seems 
to have been free from it. The devotees of temples as- 
signed to such worship took most intimate vows, and 
strange phallic ceremonies were performed in which both 
the tree and the living serpent — the latter particularly — took 
a part which would seem strangely lacking in delicacy to 
the modern conception. Aside from stating definitely that 
the worship of the principle of Life became the outcome 
of Tree and Plant Worship, nothing more can be said. 

The thought of the worship of the Tree and of the Ser- 
pent leads naturally to the question of the use of these 
as Totems. Totems may either be animal or else belong 
to the vegetable kingdom, but the essential part of both is 
thai they shall be representative of the god and that in 
some form or another it will be possible for the worshiper 
to identify himself with the god and thereby secure his 
favor. On this basis, it would be felt that a tribe which 
had a bear for its totem sign would be freed from fear of 
attacks by bears, and that a tribe which possessed the 
corn-plant for its totem sign could be assured of good 
crops no matter what the weather might be or what suc- 
cess and fortune their neighbors had. 

As such, it is clear that Totemism originally was a 
blind groping after supernatural protection, but as it de- 
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veloped it became a matter of considerable importance in 
view of the fact that it made a definite tribal link and per- 
petuated that which previously had been somewhat in- 
choate. It was inevitable, therefore, that the clan became 
rigorously confined by its obedience to the totem decrees, 
and that the initiation of a stranger therein was a matter 
of extreme difficulty. It had a double effect: the animal 
became a part of the human clan, but to reciprocate, the 
human became a part of the animal’s clan. 

This alliance had remarkable results, one of which, it 
is suggested, led to the domestication of animals and 
plants. “In totemism,” says Jevons, “we have a cause 
persistent, world-wide, and adequate to account for the 
facts. The totem animal, not merely an animal but the 
whole species, is reverenced, protected, and allowed — or 
rather encouraged — to increase and multiply over the 
whole area traversed by the tribe, and the area required for 
the support of a nomad family is considerable. This treat- 
ment is continued for generations, for it is the religion of 
the tribe. The appearance of the animal is welcomed with 
rejoicing as the manifestation of the tribal deity, offerings 
are made to it, and being free from molestation, it dis- 
covers the fact, acquires confidence, and if it has the in- 
stinct of domestication, ceases to be wild. In a word, the 
animal becomes tame — ^which is a different thing froni 
being tamed.” 

The same process can be noticed in the domestication 
of plants. It is to be remembered that the essence 
of all totem allegiance was the sacredness of the object 
thus totemized. Thus under animal totem conditions it 
was essential that when such animal was sacrificed, a part 
thereof should be offered to the gods. In plant-totems 
this has existed and still exists in an absolutely pure and 
unchecked form in no less civilized a country than Eng- - 
land. It is a custom in many parishes (and is an order 
in certain dioceses) that a harvest home festival be held^ 
at which it is required that the rector or priest of the 
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parish shall cut the first sheaf of wheat, with appropriate 
prayers, thus consecrating the first fruits before it is safe 
for the laity to touch. 

The peopling of this world with ghosts — strictly the 
spirits of those who are dead — ^knows no exception of time 
and place. Perhaps a few of the forms this has taken 
may serve to show its prevalence. To the Old Greek poets 
the dream-soul is purely that of the savage, as in the case 
of Achilles* dream of Patroclus; while at the opposite 
pole of thought, an Australian who has slain his enemy 
will cut off the right thumb of the body, so that even 
should the hostile ghost attack him, it will not be able 
to throw its shadowy spear. Certain of the North Amer- 
ican hunting tribes require that a widow be followed for 
a day by an attendant flapping over her head a bundle of 
twigs so that the husband*s ghost shall be driven away 
and thus permitting her to marry again, while with 
kindlier feeling the Congo negroes abstain from sweeping 
a house for a whole year after a death, lest the dust should 
injure the delicate substance of a ghost, and to this day 
it is a custom of German peasants not to slam a door, lest 
they should pinch a soul in it. But perhaps the most 
naive account of the potency of the dead soul and of the 
need’ of constant communication is told by Captain Bur- 
ton. He says : ‘‘Whatever action, however trivial, is per- 
formed by the king (of Dahomey) it must dutifully be 
reported to his sire in the shadowy realm. A victim, al- 
most always a war captive, is chosen; the message is de- 
livered to him, an intoxicating draught of rum follows it, 
and he is dispatched to Hades in the best of humors.** 

Before touching on the directly historical antecedents 
of modern religious systems, however. Taboo must be con- 
sidered. Taboo, in brief, is the doctrine that a certain class 
of objects are set apart from profane purposes, that they 
carry with them either a moral infection in themselves 
(such as in a new-born babe or a corpse) or a moral 
|>enalty for infraction (such as a temple, a chief or a 
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totem plant or animal). It is not to be dismissed with a 
smile, for it is the whole body of law, of religion, of con- 
duct, nay of life itself to hundreds of millions of people. 
The terror which untoward circumstances bring out in 
civilized people cannot be compared to the wild and panic- 
stricken fear of the violator of a taboo. There is only 
one thing to the savage mind that is sure about Taboo, 
and that is that it must not be broken. It is a categorical 
imperative. 

The real advance that has been made by civilization 
over the savage state is that of shaking off this bond. In- 
stead of trembling fear owing to atl exaggeration of the 
Law of the Association of Ideas, he now seeks a rational in- 
stead of a mechanical explanation of things. “As soon as 
a Taboo is taken up by a religion, its character is changed; 
it is no longer an arbitrary fact, it becomes the command 
of a divine being, who has reason for requiring obedience 
to his ordinances. When the taboos which receive the 
sanction of religion are regarded as reasonable, as the 
commands of a being possessing reason, then the other 
taboos also may be brought to the test of reason, and man 
may gradually learn to disregard those which have become 
manifestly unreasonable. Hence, all the elaborate pre- 
cautions which are taken by the savage to prevent his 
food from becoming tabooed dwindle down to the etiquet 
of the dining table, the removal of a garment, lest it 
should be tabooed by the glance of a superior, is etiolated 
into civilized man’s form of salutation and prohibitive 
ostracism from the tribe lives only in the cut direct.” 

One of the links from savagery with its Totemism and 
Taboo is found in the Quichuans of Peru (often called the 
Incas). Their religion was polytheistic, altho Tupanqui, 
or Pachacamac or Viracocha, as he was variously termed, 
was the Creator. The chief object of worship was the 
sun, and at the great central temple at the capital Cuzco, 
the emperor himself was high priest. “Many llamas Widre, 
sacrificed, and in Cuzco,” says J. H. Hittell, “six hundred 
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on one day. The sacrifice was followed by a feast, in 
which the meat of the victim was eaten, and a small por- 
tion of the consecrated food was distributed to everybody 
in the city, to the common people as well as to the nobles.** 
Here is the totem feast with the consequent sacrificial 
feast in its entirety. 

The Aztec religion, in which the general morality of its 
precepts was on a higher plane, was marked by the 
extensiveness of its human sacrifices. “At the chief an- 
nual festival of Huitzilopochtli, a large cake mixed with 
the blood of a child, who represented the divinity, was 
divided among the people.** From this it seems a far cry 
to the requirement that every member of the Aztec faith 
should make a confession of his sins, once in his life, to 
a priest. He was given penance (usually severe) and 
then absolution, but sins committed after this solitary 
opportunity for confession could not be forgiven. 

Totem worship appears strongly in the religion of 
Egypt “Every god had a favorite or sacred beast. Thus 
the bull was sacred for Osiris, the cow for Isis, the lion 
for Ra, the ibis for Thoth, the hawk for Horus, the jackal 
for Anubis, the asp for Knumis, the scarabaeus for Ptah, 
the vulture for Neith, the viper for Amon, the goat for 
Mendes and the crocodile for Shebak. Each province had 
its local divinity and its sacred animal, which latter must 
never be eaten, purposely injured or killed in the 
province.** 

But Greece seems to stand out in especial manner 
through the poetic value of her mythology. To the Greek, 
suggests Mahaffy, “all things were alive, most things were 
conscious beings, and all the phenomena of the universe 
were but the actions of these personal agents. If, in the 
clear heaven, the big drops fell from the suddenly gath- 
ered clouds, these were the tears which Zeus wept for 
his son Sarpedon. Thus the stars and the clouds were 
the exulting dancers who clashed their cymbals round 
the cradle of Zeus ; the sun was the hero compelled to go 
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his weary round for the children of men, or crucified daily 
on his blazing wheel, or condemned to heave to the summit 
of heaven the stone which thence rolled down to the 
abyss.” But Greece in later times learned to regard these 
as mere stories, rich with charm and true in a measure, 
but only in a measure, and there is a wistful regret in the 
later writers of Greece to the days of the heroes "when 
all the world was new.” 

The Jewish ecclesiastical system is almost the sole cause 
of the perpetuated remembrance of the ancient nation, and 
yet it shows its primitivity very clearly. "As among the 
savages and heathen barbarians generally, so among the 
Hebrew, the sacrifices were regarded as ‘the food’ of the 
gods and were so styled in sacerdotal speech. Jehovah 
feasted on the flesh, but he delighted especially in the fat 
and the blood; and the fat and the blood belonged to him 
exclusively.” "The only point in which the Hebrew 
Scriptures can claim to be original,” suggests Hittell, "at 
least as compared with other sacred books, is in the denial 
of a future life. Nowhere in the Mosaic books is a future 
life promised or a belief in it mentioned, nor is one of its 
words or phrases used. The great prophet never writes 
of immortality or eternal life, he never speaks of eternity 
as connected with human life, nor of heaven and hell as 
spheres of reward and punishment.” This statement, per* 
haps, may be modified far enough to state that no Sacred 
Books so little regard the question of immortality as the 
Old Testament. 

Of the history of the development of religion as it ap- 
pears in the Christian world the time for declaration is 
not ripe. The mere History of Christianity is easy to set 
down, but whither it all tends, what unified thoughts will 
represent the consensus of the whole, is a statement that 
as yet lacks the perspective of the past. That it is — ^at 
least for the Occidental world — the finest of all faiths, that 
its complexity satisfies the greatest number of needs, that 
its multiform philosophy best answers the largest number* 
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of questions, that its diversified rituals and forms of wor- 
ship appeal to the greatest number of temperaments, no 
man will deny. But that it is the Ultima Thule is im- 
probable, for as age passes into age, new concepts are 
born, new needs arise, new problems are to be faced. The 
Science of Religion, when at last it shall be placed on an 
impregnable foundation, may point the way to a universal 
faith, as clearly made for all men as it has been made by 
all men. 

When that time shall come, “who knows,” says Max 
Muller, “but that those very foundations of the past may 
serve once more, like the crypts beneath our old cathedrals, 
as a place of refuge for those who, to whatever creed they 
may belong, long for something better, purer, older, truer, 
than what they can find in the statutable sacrifices, services 
and sermons of the days in which their lot on earth has 
been cast; some who have learned to put away childish 
things — call them genealogies, legends, miracles or oracles 
— but who cannot part with the childlike faith in their 
heart. 

“Tho leaving much behind of what is worshiped or 
preached in Hindu temples, in Buddhist viharas, in Mo- 
hammedan mosques, in Jewish synagogues and Christian 
churches, each believer may bring down with him into that 
quiet crypt what he values most, his own pearl of great 
price. That crypt, though as yet but small and dark, is 
visited even now by those few who shun the noise of many 
voices, the glare of many lights, the conflict of many 
opinions. Who knows but that in time it will grow wider 
and brighter, and that the Crypt of the Past may become 
the Church of the Future?” 
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Diamond, cause of brilliance in; 

iii, 83: nature of; ii, 260 
Diastase; v, iii 
Diathermancy of gases; iii, 112 
Diatoms; ii, 275^ ^ 

Diatonic scale; iii, 117 
Dickens, Chas.; ix, 307 
Dicotyledons; vi, 261 
Dielectric, nature of; lii, 104: 

properties of; iii, I45... 
Differential calculus; viii, 182 
Dingo ; x, 181^ 

Diogenes, philosopher; x, 23: 


V, 45 

Dionysius the Areopagite; x, 44 
Dioptra; viii, 274 
Displacement, law of; iii, 40. 
Distribution, organic; v, 6; vi, 7 
Divina Commedia; ix, 266 
Division; viii, 47 
Doberciner, Dr., chemist; iv> 284 
Dodo; vi, 131 
Dogs: V, 181 

Dolichocephalic skulls; vii, 23, 

Doflond, J., lenses; i, 20: iii, 91 
Domestication; v^ 177 
Donati's comet; 1, 237 
Doric architecture; ix, 30 
Draco, laws of; x, 259 
Dragon; vi, 2 
Dragon-fly; vi, 45 
Dragon-worship; x, 267 
Dreams, effect of; x, 264 
Dualism in religion; x, 266 
Duality, principle of; viii, 169 
Ducks; vi, 132 
Dumas, Alexandre; ix, 304 
Durer, Albrecht, etcher; ix, 93 
Dynamo, nature of; iii, 197 



E 

Eagles; vi, 132 
Ear, mechanism of; iii, 123 
Earth, ^ age of the ; ii, 236 : com- 
position of; iij 85; shape of; i, 
147: relation m solar system; 
i, 146: weight of; i, 151 
Earthquake v; ii, loi 
Eclipses of Sun; i, 93 
Ecliptic, obliquity of; i, 91 
Ecology, plant; vi, 290 
Economics; x, 174 
Eddas; ix, 222 

Edison, T. A., inventor; iii, 235 
Eels; vi, 96 

Egyptian architecture; ix, 13: 
art; ix, 18: civilization; x, 137: 
medicine; vii, 104 
Elasticity; iii, 30 
Electric railways; iii, 280-292 
Electricity, its nature; iii, 13 
Electro-enemistry ; iii, 248-260 
Electro-magnetic machinery; iii, 

190 

Electro-magnetic telegraph ; ii?, 
293 

Electro-magnetic theory; iii, 150 
Electronic theory; iii, 18, 151 
Electrophorus ; lii, 165 
Electro-statics; iii, 155-169 
Elements, chemical ; iv, 134 
Elephants; vi, 178 
Eliot, Geo., ix, 308 
Ellipse, curve of; viii, 129 
Elliptic function; viii, 162 
Elliptic motion; i, 79 
Embryology; v, 6, 154 
Emerald, nature of; ii, 275 
Emerson, Ralph W.; vii, 5: ix, 
126 

Empedocles, philosopher; x, 14: 

cosmogony of; ii, 7: iv, n 
Empiricism ; x, 51 
Emu; vi, 130 
Encke’s comet; i, 235 
English law; x, 262 
Environment; v, 119 
Enzymes, action of; vi, 309 
Eolipile, Heron’s; vii, 9; viii, 
T.399 

Epicureanism; x, 36-37 
Epicurus, philosopher; x, 34: on 
ethics ; x, 244 
Epigenesis; v, 262 
Equiangular spiral;^ viii, 137 
Equinoxes, precession of; 1, 92 
Eratosthenes ; i, 12 
Erigena, Scotus, philosopher; x, 
44: on ethics; x, 250 
Eristratus, physician; vii, 137 
Erosion by rivers; ii, 140 
Eruptions, types of; ii^ 112 
Escapements, clock; viii, 269 
Eschenbach, Wolfram von; ix, 
aS4 


Ethics, Christian; x, 246: Greek? 
x, 240; Jewish; x, 238: med- 
ieval; X, 247: oriental; x, 230 1 
prehistoric; x, 217: science of; 
X, 227: Vedic; x, 238 
Ethnology; viij 22 
Etruscan art; ix, 48 
Euclid; viii, 76, 117: on light; 

iii, 64 

Euler, L., on lenses; iii, 91 
Euripides, dramatist; ix, 283 
Evaporation; iii, 41, 55 
Evening Primrose (De Vries) ; 
. 3^5 

Evening star; 1, 135 
Evolution, human; vii, 3-12: in 
philosophy; x, 116; rise of 
theory of; v, 291 
Explosives; iv, 310 
Eye, color of; vii, 28: nature of; 
.ii, 95 p 

Fabulous Zoology; vi, i 
Fac-simile telegraph; iii, 305 
Faculae of the Sun; i, 104 
Faerie Queene, the; ix, 259 
Fahrenheit thermometer; iii, 37 
Falling bodies; iii, 22 
Faraday on electric equivalents; 

iv, 218 

P'car, in religion; x, 265 
Ferns; vi, 252 

Fessenden wireless system; iii„ 
318, 324 

Feudalism; x, j66 
Fiala, Antonv, explorer; ii, 32 
Fichte, J. It , philosopher; x,. 
61, 98 

Fielding, Hy., novelist; ix, 306 
Finger-prints; vii, 25 
Finger reckoning; viii, 31 
Firdusi, poet; ix, 220 
Fire-fly, radiations of; iii, 114 
Fish; vi, 87 

Flame, nature of; iii, 108 
Flamingoes; vi, 132 
Flints, chipped; vii, 71-77 
Flocculi of Sun; i, 105 
Flower, nature of; vi, 234 
Fluorescence; ii, 270 
Foraminiferal ooze; ii, 156 
Force, nature of; iii, 13 
Forest, Lee de, wireless system; 
Hi, 3*7 

Forestry, value of; vi, 319 
Fossils; ii, 196-238 
Foucault’s experiment; i, 153: 
iii, 24: on electric light; in, 
225 

Fowl, domestic; vi, 133 
Fractions; viii, 53 
Franklin, Benj., physicist j 
143, 160, 173; on color; iii, 112 
Franklin, Sir John, explorer; ii, 
33 



Fraunhofer’s lines; i, a8; Hi, 
102-105, no: on lenses; Hi, 93 
French revolution; x, 197 
Fresenius, C. R., chemist; iv, 
303 

Friction, electrical; Hi, 156 
Frobisher, Martin, explorer; if. 

Frogs; vi, 104 

Froissart, Jean, novelist; ix, 302 
Functions, theory of; vHi, 19S 
Fungi; vi, 244 


Gainsborough, Thos. ; ix, 106 
Galen, physician: vii, 145-150 
■Galileo, Galilei; 1, 74: on falling 
bodies; Hi, 22: on speed of 
light; iii, 72: on telescope; i. 


Galvanometer; iii, 181 
Gama, Vasco de; ii, 28 
Gambling problems; viii, 178 
Garnet, nature of; ii, 275 
Gas, elasticity of; iii, 32 
Gas Engine; iti, 62 
Gases, liquefaction of; iv, 268: 
iii, 32 

Gauss, C. F., mathematician; it 
216 

Gay-Lussac, J. L., chemist; iv. 


Geber, alchemist; iv, 29 
Gecko, habits of; vi, 116 
Geikie, Sir A., geologist; ii, 49, 
196 

Geognosv; ii, 83 
Geographical distribution; v. 175 
Geometrid caterpillars; v, 283 
Georaorphogenic cycle; ii, 181 
George, Henry; x, 213 
Germ theory of medicine; vif. 


Geulincx, A., philosopher; x, 61 
Geysers; ii, 116 
Ghosts, in religion; x, 270 
Giddings, F. H., sociologist; x, 

T23 

Gila monsters; vi, 118 
Gilbert, Wm., physicist; iii, 45, 
141: on Sun; i, 78 
Giraffe; vi, 174 
Glacial epoch; ii, 230^ 

Glauber, J. R., chemist; iv, 77 
Glass, Bohemian; iv, 82: early 
use of; iv, 20 
Goats; vi, 176 ’ 

Goethe, Wolfgang von; ix, 293 
Gold, early mines; iv, 15: nature 
of; iij 264 

Goldsmith, Oliver; ix, 29* 
Goose ; vi, 132 
Gorgias, philosopher; x, 19 
Gorilla, serum of; vii, i8 
Gravitation; iii, 26: i, 49 
Gray, Asa, botanist; vi, 215 


Gray, E., physicist; iii, 261 
Grebes; vi, 132 
Grecian civilization; x, 143 
Greek notation; viii, ii 
Grimm, J., philologist; ix, 139 
Grotius, on ethics; x, 250 
Growth, plant; vi, 304 
Gudrun, of; ix, 231 
Guericke, Otto von, physicist; 
iii, 34: air pump; Hi, 36: on 
electricity; iii, 166; Magdeburg 
hemispheres; Hi, 35 
Gymnosperms ; vi, 256 
Gymnosophists; x, 247 


H 

T^eckel, Ernst, biologist; vii, 9 
Hshnemann, S., physician; vii, 


Hatfey’s comet; i, 233, 

Hall, Sir Jas., geologist; ii, 63 
Hals, Franz, artist; ix, rot 
Hamitic group; vii, 60 
Hammurabi, laws of; x, 256 
Hamy, Dr., anthropologist; vii, 
40 

Hanno, explorer; ii, 22 
Harmonics; iii, 128 
Harvey, Wm., physician; vii, 195 
Hauptmann, Gerhardt, drama- 
tist; ix, 2Q4 

Hauy, Abb6, crystallographist; 
iv, 213 

Hawks; vi, 132 
Heat; iii, 48-61 
Hebrew medicine; vH, 109 
Hebrews, type of; vii, 60 
Hedgehogs; vi, 154 
Hegel, G. F. W., philosopher; 
X, 103 

Helicopter; vii, 317 
Heliometer; i, 23 
Helium isolated; iv, 258 
Helmholtz, von, on sound; iii, 
125: on the eye; iii, 96 
Helvetius, alchemist; iv, 47 
Henle, Dr., physician; vii, 247: 


V, 23 

Heraclitus, philosopher; x. 7, 
jo; cosmogony; ii, 6; on 
ethics; x, 241 

Herbart, philosopher; x, 108 
Heredity; v, 229, 237 
Hermann, G., philologist; ix, 139 
Hermes Trismegistus;’ iv, 23 
Herodotus, cosmogony of; ii, 6: 

on early voyages; li, 16 
Heron of Alexandria; iii, 9; viii, 
246 

Herring; vi, 06 

Hcrschei, Sir Wm., on light; iii, 
111 

Hertz waves; Hi, ii 4 » 313 
Hesiod; ix, 198; cosmogony; H, 
20 

Heterogenesis; v, 231 



Himtlcon, voyage of; ii, aa 
Hindu medicine; vii, 112: nota* 
tion; viii, 20 
Hippocrates; vii, 126-133 
Hippopotamus; vi, 171 
Histology; v, 6 
Hittitc Inscriptions: ix, 150 
Hobbes, Thos., philosopher; x» 
51 •* V, 4 

Holbein, Hans, artist; ix, 96 
Holophytic type; v, 104 
Holozoic type; v, 104 
Homeopathy; vii, 247 
Homer; ix, 191: geography of; 
ii, 19 

Homologies; v, 140: vii, 6 

Homonyms; ix, 148 

Hooke, Robt.. chemist; iv, 95; 

on earthquakes; ii, 44 
Hornets; vi, 69 
Horse; vi, 164 

Hottentot, physiognomy; vii, 7 
Hour-glass; vii, 268 
Hours, division of; viii, 255 
House-fly; vi, 56 
Hugo, Victor; ix, 304 
Humanism, modern; x. 117 
Humboldt, W. von, philologist; 
ix, 140 

Hume, D., philosopher; x, 83 
Hutcheson, on ethics; x, 250 
Hutton, Jas., geologist; ii, 59 
Huxley, Thos., biologist; v, 13: 
vii, 41 

Huygens, Christian, physicist; 

lii, 25. 68: telescope, i, 17 
Hydraulic press; iii, 34; viii, 307 
Hydrocarbons: iv, 223 
Hydrometer, first; iii, 9 
Hyena ; vi, 185 
Hyperbola; viii, 131 

I 

Ibsen, Henrik; vi, 294 
Ice *;re; ii, 232 
Iceland Spar; ii, 271 
Ichthyomis; ii, 228 
Idioplasm; v. 263 
Igneous Rocks; li, 159 
Iliad, Homer's; ix, 192 
Impulse wheels; viii, 307 
Inclined Plane; viii, 296 
Individualism; x, 218 
Indivisibles, method of; viii, 181 
Industry^ modern; x, 190 
Inoculation for small-pox; vii, 

T , .. 

Insane, care of; vii, 238 
Instruments, musical; iii, 132 
Insurance, theory of; viii, 178 
Intuitionism; x, 251 
Inverse squares. Law of; iii, 119 
Ionian civilization; x, 139: 

mode; iii, 117 
lonians, type of; vii, 66 
Ionic architecture; ix, 31 


Ion, its formation; iii, 253 
Iranians, type of; vii, 62 
Ireland, ancient law; x, 255 
Iron, nature of; ii, 268 
Irrationals, doctrine of; viii, 74 
Isolation, biologic; v, 234 
Isomorphism; iv, 206 
Isostasy, theory of; ii, 127 

J 

ade, prehistoric use; vii, 68 
apanese medicine; vii, Z20 
aphetic group; vii, 60 
elly-fish ; vi, 20 

enner, Ed., physician; vii, 235 
fohannides, Z., microscope; ul« 
92 

"ohnstown flood; ii, 141 
onson, Ben; ix, 291 
ordan, D. S., biologist; vii, 7 
Tuliah year; viii, 259 
Tupiter, planet; i, 193 
^irassic life; ii, 224 
ustinian Code; x, 261 

K 

Kaleidoscope, principle of; iii, 
86 

Kalevala; ix, 236 

Kangaroos; vi, 148 

Kant, I., philosopher; x, 87: 

cosmogony; i, 305 
Kapte^, J. C., astronomer; i, 

Karyoplasm; v, 71 
Keats, John; ix, 307^ 

Kelvin, I^rd, physicist; iii, 52 
Kepler, John, astronomer; i, sr. 


Kinetogenesis; v, 227 
Kirchoff, on spectrum; i, 30 
Klaproth, M. H., chemist; iv, 
171 

Kojiki, The; ix, 189 
Kropotkin, on anarchism; x, 210 

L 

Labor, rise of; Xj 138 
Lake-dwellers; vii, 82 
Lamarck, Chevalier de. biolo- 
gist; v, 4, 228: on geology; ii, 

Land, debasement of; x, 177 
Landslides; ii, 137 
Lane’s law of heat; i, xi6 
Langley, S. P., physicist; iii, 113 
Language, growth of; ix, 125 
Laplace, cosmogony; i, 306 
Lavoisier, A. L., chenust; iv^ 

ISO 

Law, history of; x, 253 * 

Leaf, structure of; vi, 220 
Leaf Insect; v, 284 
Least Squares, Law of; viii, 177 



Leeuwenhoek, chemist; vii, 208 
Leibnitz, G. W., mathemati- 
cian; viii, 67, 181: cosmogony; 
ii, 43; on philosophy; x, 66 
Lemurs; vi, igt 
Lens, principle of; iii, 89 
Leonardo da Vinci; ix, 84: on 
fossils; ii, 35 
Leonid meteors; i, 249 
Lessing, Gotthold, E. ; ix, 292 
Lever, principle; viii, 294 
Leverrier, U., astronomer; i, 83 
Leucippus, philosopher; x, 15: 

cosmogony; iv, 9 
Leyden jar; iii, 170 
Lichens; vi, 249, 296 
Liebig, Justus von; iv, 225 
Life, nature of; v, 8: origin of; 
V, 38 

Light; iii, 63-117: pressure of; 
i, 112 

Light, electric; iii, 192, 225-247 
Lightning rods; iii, 174 
Linnxus, Carl; vi, 206: vii, 38 
Lion; vi, 185 

Lippershcy, Hans, on lenses; i, 
14: iii, 90 

Liquefaction of gases; iii, 32 
Liquid air; iv, 258 
Lister, Lord; vii, 258 
.Liverworts; vi, 250 
Living and lifeless; v, 10 
Lizards; vi, 116 
Lobatchewsky, N. I.; viii, 145 
Lobster; vi, 37 
Locke, J.i philosopher; x, 74 
Lockyer, N., cosmogony; 1, 307 
Locomotion in plants and ani- 
mals; v, 92, 114 
Locusts ; vi, 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, physicist; iii, 
18, 20, 115. 31 I 

Lodge-Muirhead wireless sys- 
tem; iii, 321 ^ 

Logarithms; viii, 64 
Lope de Vega; ix, 286 
Lotze, M. C. L,, philosopher; 
X, 108 

Love, romantic; x, 169 
Lowell, Pcrcival, on Mars; i, 182 
Lucretius, philosopher; x, 34 
Lunar cycle; viii, 259 
Lunar eclipse; i, 171 
Lustrum. Roman: viii, 239 
Lyell, Chas., geologist; ii, 4, 73 

M 

Machinery, social effect; x, 192 
Machines; viii, 303 
Mackerel; vi, 99 
Magic Squares; viii, 81 
Magnetism; iii, 44, 184: animal; 
vii, 221 

Maha-bharata; ix, 176, 214 
Malays, type of; vii, 58 


Malebranche, N., philosopher; 

X, 6i 

Mallory, Sir Thos.; ix, 25a 
Malpighi, Marcellus, mitroscop- 
ist; v, 60: vii, 206 
Malthus, on population; x, 202 
Mammoths; vi, 179 
Manatee; vi, 182 
Manchus, type of; vii, 59 
Manometric flames; iii, 127 
Man. races of; vii, 38*52 
Man*s place in Nature; vii, 1-20 
Marconi wireless system; iii, 318 
Marggraf, L., chemist; iv, io8 
Mars, planet; i, 179, 183 
Marsupials; vi, 140 
Martineau, Jas., philosopher; x, 
226 

Marx, Karl; x, 174, 215 
Mastodons; vi, 179 
Match Industry; iv, 310 
Materialism; x, 51 
Matriarchy; x, 125 
Matthioli, biologist; v, 47 
Maxwell, Clerk, physicist; iii, 51, 

115 _ 

Mayow, John, chemist; iv, 97 
Mechanical equivalent of neat; 

iii, 53 . 

Mechanics;^ viii, 291 
Medieval civilization; x, 158 
Medieval commerce*; x, 175^ 
Megalithic monuments; vii, 77- 
81 

Mencius, works of; ix, 165 
Mendel, G. J., botanist; v, 246, 
2 $! 

Mendeleeff, Dmitri, physicist; 

iv, 292 

Menu, Institutes of; ix, 173: ii, 3 
Mercantile system; x, 200 
Mercury, early use of; iv, 19; 
nature of; ii, 265 vapor lamps; 

iii, 247 

Mercury, planet; i, 123 
Mesmerism; vii, 221 
Mesozoic life; ii, 222 
Metabolism; v, 20 
Metallurgy; ii, 286-289: ancient; 

iv, SI 

Metamorphic rocks; ii, 174 
Metaphysics; x, 225 
Metaplasm; v, 7 t 
M etchnikoff, Elie; vii, 5, 15-18 
Meteoritic hypothesis; i, 308 
Meteorites; 1, 251 
Meteors: i, 249 
Metric Geometry; viii, 231 
Michael Angelo; ix, 73, 80 
Micrometers; i, 22 
Microphones; iii, 272 
Microscopes, first; iii, 92 
Microsomes; v, 73 
Milesian philosophy; x, $ 

Milky Way; i, ^4 

Mill, J. S., economist; x, 203 



Mill-wheel; viii, 305 
Milne, Frof., seismologrist; ii, 
no 

Milton, John; ix, 273 
Mind, evolution of; vii, 4 
Mineralogy; ii, 259-277 
Mineral waters; vii. 238 
Mirage, cau^e of; lii, 84 
Mirrors; iii, 85 
Mitosis; v, 79 
Mitscherlich's law; iv, 206 
Moa; vi, 13 1 
Mohammed; ix, 186 
Mohammedan Era; viii, 262 
Mohammedanism; x, 162 
Moliere, Jean B.; ix, 

Mollusks; vi, 32 
Monadism; x, 68 
Monastery as social force; x, 165 
Monera; v, 55 

Mongoloid races; vii, 55, 58 
Mongoose; vi, 184 
Monkeys; vi, 192 
Monocotyledons; vi, 260 
Monogamy; x, 126 
Monngenistic theory; vii, 62 
Monoplane; viii, 319 
Months, division of; viii, 256 
Moon, The; i, 162 
Moorish architecture; ix, 60 
Moraine, terminal; ii, 145 
Moral conception; x, 222 
Morality play; ix, 285 
Moral Philosophy; x, 237 
Moral Sense school; x, 250 
Morgagni, Dr., microscopist; 
vii, 231 

Morgan, L. H,, sociologist; x, 
122 

Morning star; i, 135 
Morphology, plant; vi, 263 
Morse code; lii, 297 
Mosaics; ix, 67 
Mosquito; vi, 54; v, 268 
Mosses; vi, 250 
Motion, laws of; iii, 26 
Mound-builders; vii, 81 
Mountain ranges; ii, 191 
Muller, Max, philologist: ix, 138 
Multiple series; viii, 219 
Multiplication; viii, 42 
Murillo; ix, 100 
Muschenbroeck, physicist; iii, 
1S9 

Musical scale; iii, 117 
Musical instruments; iii, 132 
Mushrooms; vi, 246 
Mutation-theory ; v, 204, 232, 313 
Mycenean art; ix, 27 
Mycology; vi, 278 
Mystery pla^ ix, 285 
Mythology, Greek; x, 272 

N 

!Magas, worship of; x, 267 
Kahoa civilization; vii, 53, 95 


Nansen, Dr., explorer; ii, 32 
Napoleonic Code; x, 261 
Navigation; vii, 284 
Neanderthal, man of; vii, 34 
Nebulae; i, 288: spectrum of; 

e!)u1ar hypothesis; i, 307; ii« 
2or 

Necrobiosis; v, 37 
Negroes; vii, 56 ; 

Negro, color pigment; vii, 4t 
Neo-Darwinism; v, 226 
Neolithic decoration; ix, 7 
Neolithic period; vii, 75 
Neo-Platonic ethics; x, 244 
Neo-Platonism; x, 42 
Neptune, planet; i, 212 
Nernst lamp; iii, 240 
New Testament; ix, 182 
Newton, Isaac, physicist; iii, 10, 
26, 67. 100; i, 51 
Newts; vi, 102 
Nibelungen Lied; ix, 224 
Nichomachean Ethics; x, 30 
Nickel, nature of; ii, 268 
Nietzche, F., philosopher; x, 118 
Nitrogen, first isolated; iv, 130 
Nominalism; x, 44 
Non-Euclidean geometry; viii, 
147 

Nose, types of; vii, 48 
Notation, ancient types; viii, ix- 
20 

Nucleoplasm; v, 71 
Numbers, powers off viii, 58 
Numerals, Arabic; viii, 24: Ro- 
man; viii, 16 
Nutrition; v, 106; vi, 220 


Occasionalists; x, 61 
Ocean, bed of; ii, 89: compo- 
sition of; ii, 84: depth of; ii. 

Octopus; VI, 35 

Odyssey ; ix, i 95 . ^ . 

Oertel, Hanns, philologist; ix, 
1.38 

Ohm's Law; 111, 253 
Old Testament; ix, 158^ 
Olympiad, Grecian; viii, 259 
Olympic Games; x, 144 
Onomatopoe^; ix, 133 
Ontological Theism; x, 45 
Opal, nature of; ii, 274 
Ophthalmoscope; vii, 254 
Oracles; iii, 117 
Orang-utan; vii, 12, 18 
Order, notion of; viii, 213 
Ordinal numbers f viii, 2x4 
Ordovician life; li, 214 • 

Ores, metallic; ii, 278-281 • 

Origin of plant species; vi, 3x8 
Origin of species; v, 124 
Organic functions; v, 89 



Organs, development of; v, 58 
Organisms, unicellular; v, 73 
Orpranogeny of plants; vi, 280 
Onon nebula; i, -297 
Ornithorhynchus; vi, 142 
Orthogenesis; v, 230 
Orthognathism; vii, 47 
Ostracoderms ; ii, 215: vi, 93 
Ostrich ; vi, 130 
Ossian saga-cycle; ix, 255 
Otters; vi, 184 
Overtones; iii, 120 
Ovid; ix, 203 
Owls; vi, 134 
Oxygen, isolated; iv, 131 
Oyster; vi, 35 


Paddle-wheels; viii, 311 
PalenquC; ruins at; vii, 80 
Paleolithic art; ix, 2-7 
Paleolithic period, divisions of; 

vii, 70 

Paleontology; v^ 168: vi, 12 
Paleozoic life; ii, 208 
Palissy, B., potter; iv, 77 
Parsecs; ix, 177 
Pangenesis; v, 248 
Papuans, type of; vii, 57 
Parabola; viii, 130 
Parabolic mirrors; iii, 89 
Paracelsus; vii, 171: alchemist; 
iv, 44 

Parallels, Theory of; viii, 144 
Parasitic adaptation; v, 274 
Pare, Ambroisc, physician; vii, 

17s 

Parmenides, philosopher; x, 7 
Parrot; vi, 133 

Parry, Sir John, explorer; ii, 31 

Parzival; ix, 254 

Pascal, Blaise, mathematician; 

viii, 178: iii, ^4: on law of dis- 
placement; iii, 

Pascal’s calculating machine; 
viii, 67 

Paschal ^cle; viii^ 261 
Pasteur, Louis; vii, 279 
Patristic philosophy; x, 

Peary, Robt., explorer; ii, 33 
Pelicans; vi, 132 

Pendulum; viii, 268: laws of; iii, 

23 

Penguins; vi, 130 
Penology; x, 231 
Perch, fish; vi, qS 
Percussion signj vii, 226 
Periodic Law; iii, 20: iv, 290 
Permian life; ii, 221 
Perpetual motion; viii, 300 
Perseid ' meteors; i, 249 
Persian civilization; x, 141 
Persian medicine; vii, 108 
Perspective, sense of; iii, 75; 
Egyptian; ix, 17 


Petrels; vi, 132 
Phallic worship; Xj 268 
Phidias, sculptor; ix, 40 
Philosophy, nature of; x, 1-4 
Philosopher’s Stone; iv, 36 
Phlogistic theory; iv, loi; iii, 51 
Phonautograph ; iii, 123 
Phosphorus, discovered; iv, 145 
Photography, celestial; i, 39 
Photometer; i, 24 
Photosphere of Sun; i, 94 
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